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Research Justification 


Paul's letter to the Romans, particularly Romans 5-8, is permeated with metaphors 
of dominion, as words such as rule (facueóo, kopio), enslave (6ovAcóo) and liberate 
(&£Agu0gpóo) continually surface. Paul lived in a world where the perception prevailed 
that people were constantly under the dominion of someone, whether that be a 
conqueror, a lord, heavenly powers or gods. The modern idea of being autonomous is 
somewhat foreign when ancient mentality is purveyed. However, from Paul's vantage 
point, the idea of being dominated is not problematical but rather the incumbent ruler. 
Paul employs a myriad of images to persuade his auditors that the body of a believer 
should be a space that is dominated by God. 


This study uses conceptual metaphor theory as well as the historical research method 
to discern metaphors of dominion as well as these metaphors implied spatiality within 
the argument of Romans 5-8. In recent decades, it has come to light that metaphors 
are not mere decorative devices but are in fact pervasive to language. We think in 
terms of metaphors and it has become such a part of our world that we do it without 
even being actively aware of it. Paul draws on imagery from his time and situation 
to persuade his audience that there is no force or power that can separate believers 
from the love of God. For Paul, Jesus Christ 'our' Lord should be the ruler of believers' 
bodies. 


Intrinsic to the unfolding concept of dominion within Paul's argument is that it entails a 
specific space. A change in hegemony results in change in the status of the dominated 
space and object. It becomes clear within Romans 5-8 that there is a specific focus 
on the change of lordship and it is specifically located in the human body. Believers' 
positioning within the frame of hegemony is important as it contributes to our 
understanding of how the first Christians related to dominion and space. 


Within the plenitude of Pauline studies, Contested body: Metaphors of dominion in 
Romans 5-8 provides a cohesive scholarly investigation of metaphors of dominion 
employed by Paul. The book advances the understanding that the body is the specific 
space where forces vie in Romans 5-8. This scholarly book results from research done 
at the Graduate School of Ancient Languages and Texts, Humboldt Universität zu 
Berlin, in Berlin as well as research conducted as a member of Topoi Excellence cluster 
C2 (Metaphors and Space) research group. It represents an original and innovative 
contribution to New Testament scholarship and contains no plagiarism. 


Annette Potgieter, Hugenote Kollege, Wellington, South Africa; Department of New 
Testament and Related Literature, Faculty of Theology and Religion, University of 
Pretoria, Pretoria, South Africa 
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Chapter 1 


Paul, metaphors and 
persuasion 


B introduction: Rationale 


Paul lived in a world perceived to be filled with powers and forces whether 
that be a conqueror, a lord, heavenly powers or gods.' Ancient people had the 
acuity that these powers, inter alia the palpable Roman Empire, influenced 
and affected them on a daily basis (Reid 1993:751).? It is easy to forget that 
believers actually lived in real time and space (Breytenbach 2002:248). Within 
the milieu of the Roman Empire, an interplay between diverse cultures existed, 
which unequivocally impacted Paul's discourse (Du Toit 2009:142)5 Paul 
wrote his longest letter to the community of believers in Rome from Corinth 


1. Cf. Philo, Gig. 16; Somn 1.190; Josephus J.W. 5.388; T. Levi 19.3; Enoch 6:1-11:2; 69:2-25; 2 Apoc. Bar 56.11-15; 
Jubilee 5.6-11; Matthew 25:41; Revelation 12:9. In the first-century Mediterranean world, the perception existed 
that the cosmos was haunted by spirits above, below and on the earth. These powers were associated with 
magic, the mysteries, astrology or popular religion (see Reid 1993). 


2. The Romans thought that there were numerous secret beings that were constantly helping or hindering 
the Roman people in their various undertakings, although the anonymity placed the Romans in a disposition 
to control them with the appropriate ritual, as they could not name these gods (Aune 2003). Along with 
these anonymous beings, there were minor deities, the indigimenta, also assisting and hindering various human 
activities. See Tertullian Nat. 11, De An. 37-39; Augustine Civ. D. 4.11 (Aune 2003:790). 


3. Roman presence in the first century made itself felt and for far too long research did not pay attention to the 
impact of interculturality (Du Toit 2009:142). 


How to cite: Potgieter, A., 2020, 'Paul, metaphors and persuasion', in Contested body: Metaphors of dominion 
in Romans 5-8 (HTS Religion & Society Series Volume 7), pp. 1-16, AOSIS, Cape Town. https://doi.org/10.4102/ 
aosis.2020.BK248.01 
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during the winter of 56 CE. These believers were unacquainted with Paul, 
entrenched in the epicentre of imperialistic Rome under the reign of Nero 
(54-68 CE) (Elliot 2010:28). Rome was a pivotal city that served as a 
convocation point for orators who exerted considerable political and social 
influence on life throughout the empire (Cosby 1991:210; see Malherbe 1973: 
3-77). Persuasive speech was highly valued in the Ist century CE, and rhetoric 
was regarded as the 'queen of subjects' amongst students (Cosby 1991:210). 


Paul's communication was a deliberate action (Runge 2010:16) and he 
composed his letter with the intent that it should be read aloud (Malherbe 
1973:3) to create the illusion that he was among the audience, speaking to 
them directly (Johnson 1997:11). On the verge of delivering the collection from 
primarily non-Jewish churches to Jerusalem, he enlisted the believers in Rome 
to pray in support of his journey, as he harboured doubts that the Jerusalem 
church would accept the collection (Bornkamm 1969:91). He also requested 
financial aid for a planned missionary expansion to Spain (Becker 1993:40; 
Breytenbach 2012:6). The manner in which Paul chose to convey his message 
to the Roman audience is of particular interest to this study. Paul wanted to 
persuade a Roman audience already habituated in the gospel to support his 
standpoints and convince them of a particular course of behaviour (Cosby 
1991:210; Porter 2001:569). 


Accordingly, Paul drew on a myriad of images that the audience would 
have been au fait with to make his argument convincing. Although Aristotle 
was famously ambivalent concerning the use of metaphors in the rhetorical 
sense, for example, attacking Plato for ‘empty words and poetical metaphors’,° 
metaphors as a persuasive tool are often overlooked.® The manner in which 
Paul stacked these images and deployed patterns of repetition and recurrence 
contributes to a compelling argument. As metaphors are an omnipresent 
principle of language (Richards 1936:92), the dense metaphorical language in 
Romans 5-8 particularly involves themes of dominion, lordship and hegemony. 
Metaphors and metonymies are central notions that reflect how people cope 
with the world around them (Raible 2016:40). Inadvertently, these themes of 
dominion are fundamentally linked with a spatial connection. A dominator, 
lord or power is dependent upon an object, whether that is a specific person 
or place, to rule or to exercise its influence over. 


4. Paul did not establish the Roman community of believers. There is no certainty concerning the identity of the 
founder of the Roman church. Most likely converts of Stephen started the church in Rome. A large quantity of 
Jewish captives brought to Rome, following Pompey's subjugation of Palestine in 62 BCE who came to believe 
in Jesus as the Messiah, may indicate the origin of the idea that it was Stephen who founded the church as the 
Jesus movement first took root in synagogues. 


5. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 991a21, and see also 1079b26. 


6. Even Aristotle commends the instructive power of metaphor in Metaphysics 1015a11, but not the persuasiveness. 
See Moran (1996:385-398) for more detail on Aristotle's view of rhetoric and metaphors. 


Chapter 1 


The fact that dominion encompasses spatiality contributes to the 
understanding of how the first Christians related to dominion and space. 
Metaphors of dominion within the scope of Romans 5-8 are the cardinal focal 
point of this study. The purpose is not only to identify the metaphors and to 
explain them against their source domains but also to clarify how Paul used 
metaphors in an effort to persuade his auditors. 


Furthermore, it should be noted that Romans 5-8 form a literary unit 
(Agourides 1976:184-187, 205-206; Dahl 1951:37, 1977:88-90). The main 
argument of the justification of sinners is circumposed between Romans 5:1-11 
and Romans 8:31-39 (Dahl 1977:88-90). Scholars are unanimous that Romans 
1-8 form a unit, but there is contention about whether a break should be 
considered after Romans 4, or Romans 5 or in the middle of Romans 5 
(Cranfield 1975:255; Talbert 2003:53-63). The contention derives from the fact 
that Romans 5 resembles strong linguistic affinities with Romans 1-4. The 
similitude between these chapters does not imply despotically that Romans 5 
should be considered as a part of Romans 1-4. Romans 5 functions as a hinge 
chapter, which not only induces flow from Romans 1-4 to Romans 5-8 but also 
summarises Romans 1-4 to compensate for the length of the text that would 
have been read aloud in ancient times. Romans 5-8 build on the meaning of 
justification as introduced in Romans 1-4. 


Paul and discourse 


Paul described himself as a slave of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle set 
apart for the gospel of God (Rm 1:1). This understanding of himself and his 
task precipitates in Romans 5-8. Paul wants to communicate that believers 
are slaves to God, called by God, to obtain an 'in-status' as children and heirs 
of God who will protect them from all other forces or things. He used imagery 
from his context. Paul was born and bred a Jew of the diaspora, yet at the 
same time, he lived in an all-pervading Hellenistic culture (Du Toit 2009:121). It 
is not clear if Paul was trained in rhetoric or if he had mastered the skill while 
travelling, although it takes years to learn (Cosby 1991:210; Porter 2001:564). 
However, Paul clearly had efficient Greek schooling’ and was mindful of the 
Greco-Roman world. Understandably, Stowers (1994) states: 

The more one engages and comprehends the world of the Roman Empire, as well 


as the context of Jews in the Greek East, the more difficult it becomes to imagine 
the Paul known from modern scholarship. (p. 6) 


The letter to the Romans is probably one of Paul's most investigated letters. It 
boasts a rich interpretation of history as is reflected in Augustine, Luther and 


7. Paul probably had an equivalent of high-school Greek as he uses the diatribe style typical to what was taught 
in Greek schooling. Furthermore, he was from Tarsus, a hub known for diatribe rhetoric. 
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Calvin. Paul is not a solitary figure of ‘Christianity’®; rather, he stands firmly in 
the early traditions he inherited as well as the Jesus movement situated within 
the urban culture of his time (Krentz 2000:279). 


An obstacle in the understanding of Paul's letter to the Romans is the 
assumption that the audience is of Jewish Christian roots.? Such a view 
purports that believers saw themselves as a distinct identity in the 1st century, 
unique from Jews and Judaism (Barclay 2011:3). This is an incorrect assumption, 
as 'Christianity' is an intrinsic part of Judaism. With such an assumption of 
Christianity as a unique identity, Jewishness and Greekness become mere 
attributes (Stowers 1994:24). The result is that the Romans are reduced to two 
groups: believers and non-believers, elevated above matters of culture or 
ethnicity (Stowers 1994:24-25). The delineation gentile refers to those who 
are not Jewish, but in the Greco-Roman world, barbarian was used to refer to 
someone who was not Greek or Roman. The obsession of finding Jewish 
readers is so great that interpreters often ignore or disallow the letters' 
explicitly encoded audience (Stowers 1994:30). Paul elaborates on an 'in-out' 
status, but this is embedded in the culture and ethnicity of his time. In recent 
years, Pauline studies shifted away from classifying Paul as having either 
Hellenistic or Jewish influence. 


Romans and rhetoric 


William Wuellner ([1977] 1991:128-146), as well as George Kennedy (1984:12), 
describes writing and speaking patterns in Paul's letter to the Romans as an 
example of deliberative rhetoric (Porter 2001:539). In 1977, Wuellner proposed 
to read Paul's letters as argumentative texts enabling advancement from the 
persevered stale attempts that form and genre criticism garnered. This gave 
rise to the exploration of other scholarly pursuits in Romans such as 
investigations concerning political and social situations (Wuellner [1977] 
19911152). Although Romans may be explored as deliberative rhetoric, 
proclaiming Paul's body of work as rhetorical would be a grave error. Paul 
wrote letters. Porter (2001:584) mentions ‘functional correlations between 
various categories of rhetoric can be found in various parts of Paul's letters’. 
Paul's style is the most plausible argument to motivate an investigation of his 
rhetoric. Rhetorical means include inter alia antithesis, anaphora, litotes, 
antistrophe, accumulation, enthymemes and ethical appeal (Porter 2001:537). 


8. One should tread lightly not to assume that Paul had a clear-cut idea of the new religion or true religion of 
‘Christianity’. Firstly, the term religion is 18th-century European culture as something essentially private and 
separate from politics, law, economic activity and ethnicity. The concept religion is anachronistic during the 
time that Paul wrote the letter circa 56 CE as politics, law, economic activity and ethnicity were inseparable 
(see Nongbri 2013:65; Stowers 1994:27). 


9. Rome hosted a large community of Jewish people in the Ist century. It is estimated to be between 40 000 
and 50 000 people (Dunn 1993:838). 


Chapter 1 


Rhetorical criticism, however, does entail not only identifying ‘figures of 
speech' but also determining how an argument functions and persuades 
(Vorster 2009:506). 


LI Diatribe 


Rudolf Bultmann (1910) compared Paul's style with the Cynic-Stoic diatribe in 
his dissertation representing the public oral preaching of the moralists.'? 
Bultmann (1910:10-11, 67-68), depending on Heinrich Schenkl’s Teubner text of 
Epictetus, understood the diatribe as the oral style of popular philosophical 
propaganda, which he discerned to have influenced Paul." The diatribe derives 
from ancient schools of philosophy where the teacher would use a dialogue, 
question and answer to lead the student from wrong ideas to correct ideas 
(Watson 1993:213). The style engages a dialogue with a fictitious partner, using 
brief questions and answers as wellas prosopopoeia, comprising personifications 
of inanimate realities (Johnson 1997:108; Pitta 2015:309; Stowers 1994:264). 
Robert Jewett (2007:445) mentions that the prosopopoeia brings the audience 
along with Paul in the diatribe. Paul gravitates to the diatribe style that 
preachers developed en masse to convince their listeners to the rational life, 
rather than the formal rhetoric taught in classrooms (Malherbe 1989:4). 


There is no New Testament book that can be fully regarded as being a 
diatribe, but Paul's letters exhibit some diatribe features, in particular, the 
letter to the Romans (Watson 1993:213-214). The diatribe draws on the oral 
discourse tropes such as rhetorical questions (Rm 7:1; 7:7; 7:13); questions 
answered by abrupt responses such as ‘by no means’ (Rm 6:1-2); hyperbole 
(Rm 8:37-39) and chains of interconnected clauses (Rm 5:3-5) (Johnson 
1997:12). These features also include the presence of an imaginary interlocutor 
(Rm 7:7-25). A good example of this type of rhetoric can be seen in C. Cels. 
1.28. Celsus creates a situation where a child is having his first lesson with an 
orator. Celsus introduces two general types of people: the person who has 
difficulty seeking God and the fleshly person. He suggests that Christians are 
like these people (Celsus 6.66; 7.36.17). 


It is important to note that the diatribe is not a polemically intended style 
(Moo 1996:356), but purposed as a method of instruction and exhortation 
(Watson 1993:214). This raises questions concerning Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. Within the light of Paul's use of rhetoric and diatribe, it firstly seems 


10. Malherbe (1989:18) indicates that there are no real original contributions to this study since Bultmann. He 
does mention Stanley K. Stowers who studied the dialogical element and proposed that the diatribe is rather 
meant for the schoolroom than the street corner (Malherbe 1989:18). 


11. Malherbe (2014:107) indicates that Paul's use of wi yévorto ‘by no means’ is unique to him and Epictetus does 
not feature in Moralia of Plutarch, works of Philo, Bion, Teles, Musonius, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian or Maximus of 
Tyre. 
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unlikely that Paul is engaging in a polemic against the Jewish, and secondly, it 
is improbable that Paul is addressing a specific situation in Roman house 
churches. Jewett (2007) takes Paul's rhetoric as well as the diatribe elements 
into consideration but still argues in his commentary on Romans that Paul is 
addressing strife amongst the Roman house churches. | contend that Paul is 
writing a letter in which he wants to persuade the Roman churches to 
understand the Good News in the same way he does. Paul was on his way to 
Jerusalem, concerned with the reception of the collection, and accordingly 
wrote his magnum opus. Apart from that, Paul wanted financial support for 
his next missionary trip. In my opinion, he is not concerned with the strife 
amongst Roman churches. 


ll Research history 


The notion of powers at play in Romans 5-8 is not novel. Early 2nd-century 
Christianity already displayed a proclivity for military terminology, especially 
incumbent in the works of Clement of Alexandria,” Ignatius of Antioch and 
Origin," but this is not a foreign phenomenon. Military terminology was current 
in the cults of Bacchus, Mithras, Venus and Isis (losif 2006:13-14). Adolf von 
Harnack (1905:8-9) indicates a connection between Christianity and the 
Roman military in his seminal work 'Militia Christi: Die christliche Religion und 
der Soldatenstand in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten’. He argued that 
Christianity has binary military elements, derived from Judaism, and it retains 
the ideological expectation of a Jewish Messiah, as well as the language from 
Old Testament prophets and Psalmists.^ But it also uses countless military 
images, for example 'spiritual war' or 'spiritual weapon outfit'. He also adduces 
this type of thinking in Paul (cf. Rm 6:13; 23; 15,12) (Harnack 1905:12) with the 
battle not against flesh and blood, but the powers that be (Harnack 1905:13). 


Harnack (1905:2) identifies various character qualities that acquire the 
highest praise during warfare such as obedience, courage, willingness and 
trust until death. Harnack (1905:19) postulates that Paul regarded the military 
organisation as an example for Christians, referring to receiving orders and 
being obedient to it. The analogy is also reflected in the church organisation 
with regard to the church offices (Harnack 1905:19). Accordingly, Harnack 
(1905:6,15) views, Christ as a perfect soldier and deems that every Christian 


2. Cf. Protrepticus, X190P. 

3. Cf. Ad Polycarpum 6.2. 

4. Cf. Contra Celsum, 8, 55.27-29. 

5. The Jewish Messiah concept is associated with the expectation of an earthly ruler ruling the Jews. 


6. The language of the Old Testament is violent. The extent of war images contributed to strife in the early 
ormation years of Christianity, concerning whether the God of the Old Testament is the same God of the New 
Testament, which is also renowned as the fallacy of Marcion. 
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should strive to be like Christ." Correspondingly, baptism was seen as a 
method to become a soldier of Christ (Harnack 1905:69). However, Paul does 
not generally depict Christians as 'soldiers', but he refers to them as his co- 
workers (Harnack 1905:14).'® Harnack's observation seems to fit Ephesians 
and the Pastoral Letters, which were not written by Paul. 


Along similar lines, Edgar Krentz argues that Paul drew on the military as a 
trope. However, Krentz (2003:349) successfully proves his assumption in 
Philippians referencing examples of the military harangues, but does not 
obtain the same results in Romans. Krentz (2000:275) notes that an 
investigation of the rhetorical techniques of persuasion and the topoi Paul 
utilised in Romans is needed. 


Bultmann's (1951:191) understanding of theology and anthropology is the 
two sides of the same coin, as he describes how God acts in the world and 
humans react to it. The body (cópo) is central to human existence. Paul cannot 
envision that which is to come without a bodily existence, as the fleshy body 
is transformed into a spiritual body (Bultmann 1951192). For Bultmann 
(1951:192-194), the body indicates the whole person and may even be translated 
as ‘l’. Accordingly, difficulties such as sin in a human’s relationship with God 
indicate an estrangement from the self (Bultmann 19511196). Bultmann 
(1968:235), as well as Udo Schnelle (1996:65), refers to the 'spheres' or the 
'realms' of Sin. However, understanding believers' orientation towards God 
within the frame of these spheres is often murky. The following question then 
arises: What exactly is the sphere or realm of Sin? | am of the opinion that 
Paul, in Romans 5-8, intends the body as the location where Sin wants to 
exercise its dominion. It is not an abstract place such as a 'realm' or 'sphere'. 


Ernst Kásemann follows the apocalyptic approach when he reacts against 
Bultmann's present and individualistic focus with a future-orientated 
apocalyptic vantage point (Shaw 2013:156). According to Kásemann (1969:31), 
the Jewish image of birth pangs in Romans 8:19 illustrates apocalyptic 
expectation as the new man and the new world emerge. Kásemann (1969:31) 
argues that humans' position is debatable and should be defined in relation to 
the eschatological Christ and remarks (1969:27) that humans cannot be 
described from their own limits, as the world means more than the sphere 
they are living in. The world is always under a sphere of dominion whether 
under creation, sin or redemption (Käsemann 1969:27-28). Accordingly, a 
human existence is determined from the outside and cannot be purveyed 
considering the own self (Käsemann 1969:28). For Käsemann (1969:28), Christ 
takes possession of a person's bodily parts for his service making it part of His 
body. A human's salvation and ruin are dependent on the Lord he serves 


17. In the pastoral letters, we find the first explicit mention of 'soldier of Christ' in 1 Timothy 1:18. 


18. Cf. Philemon 2; Philippians 2:25. 
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(Kásemann 1969:28). The only thing that shapes humans is the notion that 
Christ, who was crucified and obedient, is both judge of the world and the 
criterion of the new creation (Käsemann 1969:31). However, Kásemann 
underscores the role of Christ too much. In my view, Paul presents the dominion 
of the body as either for God's Favour through Jesus Christ 'our' Lord or for 
Sin. However, the former allows choice as believers are urged to present 
themselves to God. Jesus Christ died on the cross for the sinners and the 
ungodly. Through the body of Christ, God has reconciled with humans. 
Understanding the body as a dominated space by God does not reduce Paul's 
argument to a mere anthropological or soteriological discussion. Rather, 
understanding Paul's interpretation of the body and how the power of the 
resurrected Christ functions relates an understanding of what a relationship 
with God entails for Paul. 


Beverly Gaventa (2013:61-75) postulates that the theology of Romans 
cannot be correctly understood without a rhetoric of violence. She defines a 
rhetoric of violence as the physical force of one agent against another and 
regards it as permeating Romans (Gaventa 2013:61). Gaventa (2004:234) 
argues that in Romans 5:12, Sin does not only enter and enslave but also 
unleashes its cosmic partner Death. The cosmos becomes the location of 
conflict between God and anti-god powers which are predominantly Sin and 
Death (Gaventa 2011:265-278). Gaventa (2004:232) insists that Sin should 
be understood within an apocalyptic framework as a cosmic power within the 
context of a cosmic battle in Romans (Gaventa 2004:229). Her contribution 
underscores the importance of anti-powers in Romans; particularly that Sin is 
a power that sets itself over God (Gaventa 2004:232). | disagree with Gaventa 
that Sin is the nemesis of God, as Paul always indicates Christ as the ultimate 
power. 


Furthermore, Gaventa (2004:238) does not ascribe metaphorical language 
for these powers, noting that Sin as a power should be taken seriously, 
although she does concede that Paul did not per se envision Sin as a literal 
character. Gaventa's (2004:238) concern with metaphorical language is the 
limited understanding of the text as literary evidence. However, the use of 
metaphorical language does not undermine the importance of powers or 
subjects, but rather provide an avenue for the modern reader to unlock the 
intended meaning of the text. | argue that the personification of Sin is vital in 
convincing the audience that Christ is the only true Lord. Gaventa adjudges 
Romans reflects an apocalyptic frame of reference. The use of 'apocalyptic' in 
Pauline studies is abundant since Lücke (1829:285-320) introduced the notion 
of 'apocalypse' in 1829. | am hesitant to refer to the Letter to the Romans as 
‘apocalyptic’, mainly because Paul uses ånokañónrto (Rm 1:18, 8:18) and anokädvyıg 


19. Personifications of powers such as Law, Sin and Death are written with a capital letter in this study. 
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(Rm 8:19), which are derived from the same semantic meaning as 'reveal' and 
'disclose' in their Greek meaning in Romans. Therefore, | defer using 
apocalyptic, seeing that a document belonging to a corpus of literature 
stemming from the modern notion of 'apocalypse' is usually deemed 
apocalyptic (Breytenbach 2010b:240). 


Another significant contribution is that of Emma Wasserman. She builds on 
the views of Stanley K. Stowers and Troels Engberg-Pedersen and argues that 
Paul's statements concerning Sin in Romans 6-8 are nonsensical if it is not 
understood from the perspective of a 'moral-psychological economy' 
(Wasserman 2008a:387-415). Wasserman (2008a:388) reasons that Paul uses 
Platonic traditions in Romans 6-8 and postulates that Sin is part of the soul. 
Paul, like Philo of Alexandria, Plutarch or Galen, uses literary figures to 
represent the 'passions' and 'appetites' as 'evil indwelling beings' that make 
war, enslave, imprison and in some cases ‘even metaphorically kill’ the mind 
(Wasserman 2008a:388). However, the introduction of the powers occurs 
already from Romans 5:12 onwards. 


Wasserman (2008a:397) notes that 'Platonists frequently use metaphors 
relating to warfare, imprisonment, rule and slavery to explain the relation 
between the parts of the soul’. Paul's language in Romans 6-8 is seemingly 
personal and in bodily terms (Wasserman 2008a:401), and Wasserman 
(2008a:402) offers an alternative understanding to a cosmic battle between 
God and Sin, interpreting Sin as a representation of the struggle and conflict 
of the passions reflecting specifically a Platonic type of struggle between the 
mind and the passions. Wasserman (2008a:402) posits that Paul depicts a 
war between God and Sin in Romans 6, Sin and the mind in Romans 7, and the 
flesh and spirit in Romans 8:1-13. Building on ideas of Stowers, Wasserman 
(2008a:388) argues that ‘Paul uses Sin to stand for the irrational passions and 
appetites that operate an evil counter-ruler within the soul'. Wassermann's 
argument helps to shed light on the various images that culminate in Paul's 
language. She makes an impelling argument but underplays Paul's view of Sin 
as a destructive force. She traces the debate of Sin from Romans 6 and | am 
of the opinion that it explicitly begins in Romans 5:12 with Romans 5:1-11 
setting the springboard for the argument. I also think that Paul does not view 
Sin as a part of the body but as a force that invades it. 


Matthew Croasmun (2014) presents one of the newest studies on Romans 
5-8. He posits the Stoic social body of separated parts, of which an army is a 
chief example, as a frame of understanding for Romans 5-8.?? Accordingly, the 
recipients of Romans are being recruited into two armies, each of which 
constitutes a collective body. Croasmun (2014:154) argues that this modern 
description aids in interpreting Paul's participation language quite literally as 


20. Lee (2010:50) citing Achilles, Isagoge 14 (SVF 2.368) and Alexander of Aphrodisias, Mixt. 216.14-16. 
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a case of a somatic union. Instead of the recipients being recruited into two 
armies, | would rather argue that Paul wants to persuade his audience to 
present their bodies to God and position themselves under God's Favour. The 
imagery of dominion is constitutive of Paul drawing on language that both 
speaker and audience are familiar with and accordingly contributes to Romans 
5-8 perlocution. 


Michael Wolter (2019:287-306) recently indicated that salvation should be 
understood through the bodiliness that can be traced in Romans. He refers to 
Paul's extensive use of metaphors that are especially connected to the body?! 
Similarly, this study argues that the body in Romans 5-8 is portrayed as a 
space of salvation. 


Among the plenitude of Pauline studies concerning Romans 5-8, none 
conducted a cohesive investigation of Paul's metaphors of dominion. This study 
contributes to the body of knowledge by offering a view on Paul's use of 
persuasion by means of metaphors, particularly metaphors of dominion and how 
these metaphors are fundamentally part and parcel of the perception of space. 
Paul develops spatial rhetoric or reasoning, linking images with a spatial quality 
to create a clear distinction between being orientated ‘in’ and orientated ‘out’. 


E Methodology 


This study follows a linguistic approach with predominant focus on metaphors 
of dominion and the innate function of space. Accordingly, conceptual 
metaphor theory (CMT) is used. The historical-critical approach is followed 
concurrently with a close reading of the Nestle et al.’s (2012) 28th version of 
Romans 5-8. The metaphor identification procedure (MIPVU), a method for 
identifying metaphors in a discourse, is also used. The MIPVU complements 
especially the historical-critical approach, as becomes clear in the section 
‘Identifying metaphors’. 


Conceptual metaphor theory 


Metaphor definitions usually commence with Aristotle (384-322 BCE) who 
famously remarked in Poetics 21 [1457b6-7] that ‘the greatest thing by far is 
to have a command of metaphor’, where he defines metaphor as a ‘transfer of 
a foreign name’ (Eubanks 1999:420; Kóvecses 2010:x; Richards 1936:89). 
Inadvertently, Aristotle contributed to the traditional view of metaphors as 
mere stylistic devices and rhetorical decorations (Kóvecses 2010:x; Schwarz- 
Friesel 2015:145).°? A precursor to CMT, Max Black (1973:46) noted with his 


21. Wolter's article appeared in 2019, after the defence of this thesis on O8 February 2019. 


22. Richards (1936:90) remarks that throughout history rhetoric metaphors have been treated as a ‘happy trick’. 
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interaction theory that the significance of a metaphor is not in the inherent 
qualities being compared, but in the associations, they evoke (see Marquette 
2007:697). George Lakoff and Mark Johnson (1980) played an instrumental 
role in overturning this misconception with their seminal book 'Metaphors we 
live by’ giving rise to the ‘cognitive turn’. They cogently argue that metaphors 
are pervasive to everyday life expressed in thought and actions (Lakoff & 
Johnson 1980:3). Humans think in terms of metaphors and this became such 
an integral part of our world that we do it without even being actively aware 
of it. The understanding and experience of the world are fundamentally 
metaphorically implied (Zimmermann 2000:115). Metaphor may seem to be a 
verbal matter, but at its core, it is a 'transaction between contexts' (Richards 
1936:94). Language and thought are placed on the same level (Schwarz- 
Friesel 2015:146). Accordingly, a metaphor is not only speaking of something 
in terms of something else but also thinking of something in terms of something 
else (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:5). A metaphor is not just a linguistic phenomenon 
but also a conceptual, socio-historical, neural and bodily phenomenon 
(Kóvecses 2005:8). Correspondingly, the term metaphor in this study implies 
conceptual metaphors. A conceptual metaphor comprises two conceptual 
domains of which one is drawn from (the source domain) and the domain that 
is explained (the target domain) (Kóvecses 2010:4). The two domains are 
coherent with one another and consist of systematic correspondences labelled 
'mappings' (Kövecses 2010:7). 


Identifying metaphors 


One ofthe main concerns with CMT isthe lack of an empirical basis (Pragglejaz 
Group 2007:2; Schwarz-Friesel 2015:146). A solution is proffered with the 
MIPVU developed by a group of metaphor scholars at Vrije Universiteit, 
Amsterdam (Pragglejaz Group 2007:3; Steen et al. 2010:26). The basic 
procedure is: 


1. find metaphor-related words by examining the text word for word 

2. when a word is used indirectly, but may be explained by some form of 
cross mapping, mark as a metaphor 

3. when a word is used directly, but may be explained by some form of cross 
mapping, mark as a metaphor 

4. when words are used for the purpose of lexico-grammatical substitution 
functioning, mark as an implicit metaphor 

5. when a word functions as a signal for cross mapping 

6. when a word coins a new formation, mark as a metaphor (Steen et al. 
2010:25-26). 


23. MIPVU adds points 3, 4 and 5 to the Pragglejaz Group’s MIP. 
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Conceptual metaphors are marked with inverted commas in this study. It 
should be noted according to cognitive linguistics there is often an interplay 
between language and thought to the point that it is not always clear whether 
language or thought is intended (Steen 2007:10). Grammar is itself a socio- 
cultural conventionalised and cognitively entrenched part of concrete events 
of use that occur in reality (Steen 2007:5). A fundamental problem of cognitive 
metaphors is that language does not only refer to mental models, but there is 
also a procedural system for the actualisation and activation of language 
knowledge and rules (Schwarz-Friesel 2015:147). However, itis not the purpose 
of this study to solve the problems in CMT theory. In this study, metaphor 
serves as a potentially powerful heuristic tool to create new realms of 
knowledge through the inputs of existing knowledge (Marquette 2007:697). 


ll Metaphors and discourse 


Metaphors are not merely thoughts but have the ability to activate the 
imagination of the recipients and initiate a process of understanding 
(Zimmermann 2000:108). In arguing, a speaker conveys communicative 
intention by displaying the target-claim to be correct (Bermejo-Luque 
20111159). Accordingly, to ascertain whether an argument is good or convincing, 
the argument is contingent on the correctness of the target-claim (Bermejo- 
Luque 2011:159). A good argument is built on compelling proofs. A normative 
model for reasoning deals with semantic conditions that determine the 
correctness of the target-claim as well as pragmatic conditions that determine 
how well an argument functions as communication (Bermejo-Luque 2011:159). 
The pragmatic conditions are concerned with the perlocutionary rather than 
the illocutionary (Bermejo-Luque 2011:159). Paul's use of the personification 
of Sin, Death, Law and Favour contributes in establishing the argument's claim 
that the body ruled by God is a protected and eternal space. What is more, in 
order for a metaphor to be persuasive, both the audience and the speaker 
should ascribe the same meaning to the metaphor (Breytenbach 2019:156), 
for example Paul's use of the baptism in Romans 6:4. The metaphor is relevant 
and convincing as the audience and Paul are aware of the source domain and 
easily pick up on the status change suggested in the target domain (see ch. 3 
for more detail). 


Metaphors have the power to motivate people to behave according to the 
image created by the metaphor (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:145). Metaphors are 
therefore persuasive tools, especially to provoke, to determine a change of the 
state of things or to promote certain attitudes (Schwarz-Friesel 2015:143; 
Zimmermann 2000:128). Paul's continual depiction of the body under God's 
Favour, instead of the body under Sin, motivates the audience to be obedient to 
God and align their bodies under God's Favour. What is more, within an 
argument metaphors can have an epistemic dimension (Breytenbach 2019:135). 
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Paul's stacking of the imagery not only moves the audience to want to undergo 
a status change but also imparts the knowledge on them that being under 
God's Favour has brought on their status change. The characteristic goal of an 
argument is to persuade (a perlocutionary achievement) using justifications 
(an illocutionary achievement) (Bermejo-Luque 2011:155). Moreover, metaphors 
gain their full value when they occur in a discourse (Kóvecses 2010:14). The 
abundance of Paul's images guides the audience in service of his macro- 
argument that a believer cannot be separated from the love of God. The choice 
of imagery is also important as the more plausible the mapping from 
source domain to target domain, the more relevant the metaphor becomes 
for the overall argument (Breytenbach 2019:137). 


Metaphors as tools of persuasiveness in discourse 


Humans are wired to recognise patterns (Runge 2010:16). Within a discourse, 
there are patterns that can be delineated. Elena Semino (2008:54) rightly 
remarks that these patterns also indicate communicative creativity.?^ Rhetorical 
patterns abet to constitute conceptual metaphors (Eubanks 1999:420). These 
patterns not only establish a better account of conceptual metaphors but also 
provide insight into cultural phenomena and other discursive forms (Eubanks 
1999:420). In Romans 5-8, it becomes clear that being under the dominion of 
someone or something is part and parcel of everyday life. Paul uses this 
cultural understanding to reframe believers’ relationship with God. 


The development and context of metaphors within the frame of entire texts 
showcase the structural and rhetorical brilliance of these texts (Di Biase- 
Dyson 2016:63). Paul cohesively paints a picture for believers of what the 
protection of God through the body of Christ implies for their mortal bodies 
and the enlivening thereof into spiritual bodies. 


Semino (2008:22-30) lists various patterns that metaphors may display in 
a text. | tabulate this list as seen in Table 1.1. 


The function of metaphors in communication should be considered to 
delineate the value for discourse (Semino 2008:30). For example, the 
conventional use of spatial prepositions such as ‘in’ or ‘on’ is almost unavoidable 
(Semino 2008:30). However, general theories should be traced with regard to 
the following questions: Why do particular metaphorical patterns occur in a 
language? (Semino 2008:31) or, as is the case with Paul’s argument in Romans 
5-8, What does Paul want to achieve with his argument? | argue that Paul 
establishes a mental model concerning ‘dominion’ in Romans 5-8 by using 


24. Lakoff and Turner (1989) focus primarily on creativity as a departure point from conventional conceptual 
metaphors. 
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TABLE 1.1: Patterns that metaphors may display in a text. 


Pattern Definition 

Repetition The repetition of particular metaphorical expressions 

Recurrence The different uses for expressions relating to the same source domain 

Clustering High density of metaphorical expressions (different source domains in a close proximity) 

Extension A specific sort of cluster (numerous metaphorical expressions belonging to the same 
domain in close proximity) 

Combination- Metaphorical expressions drawing from diverse source domains within close proximity 

and-mixing 

Literal- Metaphorical punning 


metaphorical 
oppositions 


Signalling Metaphorical expressions drawing attention to the presence of metaphors; words such as 
‘like’ 
Intertextual The metaphorical use of a direct quote 


relationships 
Source: Adapted from Semino (2008:22-30). 


metaphors as a way to persuade his audience in Rome of his understanding of 
the relationship with Jesus Christ (Schwarz-Friesel 2015:143-160). 


Mental models 


An important facet of language and thought may be purveyed in two manners, 
namely as symbolic structures and systems or as cognitive processes and 
their mental representation in behaviour, thus symbol versus behaviour (Steen 
2007:10). The former requires semiotic approaches and the latter cognitive 
and social sciences (Steen 2007:10). Symbolic structures and systems as 
cognitive processes are clearly envisioned within cognitive linguistics (Steen 
2007:10). The semiotic attributes centre cognitive linguistics within the 
conventional view of language as a symbolic system. However, cognitive 
linguistics is not just about symbolic structure assertions, but also entails 
psychological validity, as the structure of grammar is mentally represented in 
the minds of the individual (Steen 2007:10-11). Accordingly, the connections 
that metaphors create between concepts establish mental models (Schwarz- 
Friesel 2015:143). Paul establishes a mental model for believers wherein their 
bodies are the specific place where the reign of God occurs. This reign is 
associated with life (cf. Rm 5:21), bearing fruit (cf. Rm 6:23) and being filled 
with overflowing love (cf. Rm 5:5). 


Discourse structures are a result of mental models (Van Dijk 2008:17). 
Accordingly, contexts control discourse production and comprehension 
(Van Dijk 2008:17). Paul’s discourse cannot be understood separately from his 
Greco-Roman world and its fluid understanding of abody’s porosity concerning 
different powers and subsequent dominion. Such mental models are cognitive 
representations of humans’ experiences (Van Dijk 2008:61). Paul does not 
shy away from addressing any suffering that believers may experience. 
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He illustrates, with the image of the body, that the mortal body is subjected to 
decay. It is the spiritual body that is exempt from any suffering. Paul portrays 
the believers' experience of their ultimate protection in their bodies as a result 
of God's love through the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus Christ (cf. Rm 
5:6-10). This concomitantly entails that believers participate in the glory of 
the Father on account of their status change through baptism (Rm 6:4). 
Mental models presuppose large amounts of ‘world knowledge’ and the 
activation of relevant parts of this knowledge (Marquette 2007:698; Van Dijk 
2008:63). Paul uses the experience of baptism as a catalysator for his bodily 
mental model sketching an 'in-out' status. The body in Paul's discourse is a 
result of his own understanding of God's relationship with believers. God is 
not some power or force up in the air, but lives in the body of the believer, 
providing life. 


Metaphor versus reality 


The assumed distinction between literal and metaphorical often incites debate, 
which derives from the close analysis of non-literary and particularly spoken 
language's indication that metaphors are a construct of language (Fludernik, 
Freeman & Freeman 1999:384). A preference for referring to things, such as 
resurrection, as metaphors in theological debates derives especially from 
Bultmann's demythologisation. The cognitive paradigm replaced the anti- 
literal and literal conceptions of metaphor thereby inverting the binary 
(Fludernik et al. 1999:385). Cognitive linguists are interested in the thought 
process used for understanding a person's environment. Paul's language is 
immersed in metaphorical expressions, as notions such as 'being buried with' 
or 'crucified together with' cannot be understood in a literal manner. However, 
caution should be exercised to not label all things metaphorical. Paul's use of 
'dying for' illustrates the problem. Presupposing that Christ factually had died 
for 'us', he did not intend a person to literally die for something but did imply 
that a person should die to the body of flesh (Engberg-Pedersen 2010:175). 
Some metaphors have a literal as well as a metaphorical meaning (Engberg- 
Pedersen 2010:15), for example in Romans 8:22, the image of the 'pain of 
childbirth'. The possibility can thus not be denied that Paul experienced the 
powers and forces embattling the body as physical entities. 


B Outline 


In Chapter 1, the research landscape is plotted introducing the objectives of 
this study. Some general considerations concerning Paul and discourse are 
established. Conceptual metaphor theory and the manner in which imagery 
contributes to persuasion in an argument are contoured. 


Chapter 2 defines the hegemonic framework that underpins this study. 
Metaphors of dominion are introduced along with parameters to accommodate 
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deficiencies in CMT. The relationship with space, dominion and status within 
the hegemonic framework is purveyed. 


Chapter 3 traces metaphors of dominion in the argument. Detailed analysis, 
along with the application of MIPVU, allows the identification of metaphors of 
dominion. The persuasive force of these metaphors is continually under scope, 
especially the relationship between the dominator and the dominated space. 
Persuasive patterns are delineated and the spatial reasoning that unfolds is 
also explored. 


Chapter 4 explores the body as a contested space. This chapter sheds light 
on hegemony and the body. The relationship between believers and God is 
purveyed from the vantage point of spatiality. The body as a means to 
persuade believers that Jesus Christ is 'our' Lord is investigated as an 'image 
schema’. This reveals Paul's ‘in-out’ thinking concerning the dominion of Christ 
or Sin. 


A conclusion is drawn in Chapter 5. The main points of the argument are 
highlighted reiterating that the body is the space where forces and powers vie 
for dominion. Key points of the study, such as metaphors of dominion and 
hegemony and the body, are summarised. 


Metaphors of dominion 


B introduction 


This chapter explores conceptual metaphors within the frame of dominion. 
Within this frame of dominion, space may be delineated. Various metaphors, 
inter alia orientational metaphors and ontological metaphors, the latter of 
which can be sub-categorised as personification and container metaphors, 
function as heuristic tools to help understand metaphors of dominion in 
Romans 5-8. The space implied within these metaphors is clear as dominion 
suggests a dominator ruling over a specific location. Metaphors contributing to 
dominion, such as metaphors of subjugation, for example the slavery and 
marriage metaphors, are also surveyed. These metaphors are implicitly linked 
to space, but not as imminent as, for example, orientational metaphors. This 
chapter provides a framework for metaphors of dominion from which to 
navigate the use of dominion and space in this study. Personifications of powers 
such as Law, Sin and Death are written with a capital letter in this study. 


ll Metaphors of dominion and space 


A discussion concerning the metaphors of dominion requires a hegemonic 
framework. Intrinsically dominion encompasses a relationship with a definite 
hierarchy. This relationship between a dominator that is always linked to a 
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specific locality or space and something or someone being dominated pertains 
implicitly to a spatial dimension where the dominator is 'on top' and the 
dominated is ‘under’. Space may be defined as ‘an active milieu that both 
influences and are influenced by social interactions’ (Thate 2014:300). 


The position of a person is of importance when determining his or her 
status. The implication of said ascertained status is incumbent to whom or 
what is defined as the dominator. Conspicuously status reflects a person's 
relationship with the dominator. A change in hegemony impels a change in 
the status of the dominated space and its object. 


Orientational metaphors 


In light of Paul's argument in Romans 5-8, a fundamental delineation is 
determining believers' position within hegemonic relationships. Paul especially 
draws on metaphorical language to describe what believers’ new position 
entails. In this regard, Lakoff and Johnson’s (1980) orientational metaphors 
serve as a helpful tool in demarcating position in terms of dominion. The 
direction ‘up’ is perceived as positive and ‘down’ or ‘being under’ as negative 
(Lakoff & Johnson 1980:15). Within this frame, having control or power is 
perceived as ‘up’, and conversely, being subject to control or power is 
perceived as ‘down’ (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:15). Orientational metaphors 
derive from a person’s perception of his or her body within a physical 
environment, thus providing a frame of spatial orientation (Lakoff & Johnson 
1980:14). In recent metaphor scholarship, orientational metaphors are often 
regarded as having no metaphorical value because of their conventionality 
(Horn 2016:12). Despite the conventional use, CMT has a major limitation, 
namely that it was developed with contemporary literature in mind. The 
cognitive function of orientational metaphors is to affirm a set of target 
concepts coherently in a conceptual system (Kóvecses 2010:40). Orientational 
metaphors are vital in establishing a mental model within the discourse of 
Romans 5-8 that the body is a contested space. 


In the case of Paul's letter to the Romans, the Ist-century milieu must be 
excogitated. Lakoff and Johnson's determination of 'being under' as always 
negative is not valid in Paul's context. Rather, it is the force under which a 
person is positioned that serves as the measure for what is perceived as good 
and bad. 


This is especially prevalent in Paul's use of prepositions. Paul's employment 
of the preposition Urró with an accusative is significant. This expression denotes 
subjection literally and indicates being under something or someone's authority 
or control (Smyth 1956:388).?° Within the scope of Romans 5-8, this expression 


25. It could also indicate motion, but in this context, it would be nonsensical. 
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is used five times: mó vópov ‘under Law’ and ürió xäpıv ‘under Favour’ both 
occurrences in Romans 6:14, 15; and ümó àpapríav ‘under Sin’ in Romans 7:14. In 
Lakoff and Johnson's theory, all these powers are the dominators and 
accordingly oppress that which is beneath them. The powers Law, Favour and 
Sin function as dominators with believers being positioned 'under' it. Within 
this frame, the Law, when manipulated by Sin as well as sin,?® is perceived as 
bad. Favour is associated with God and therefore perceived as good. 


Not only can a believer be under the dominion of a power but also be 
within the space of a power, thus 'in'. Paul often applied £v to designate a close 
personal relationship with regard to the referent of the £v-term functioning as 
the controlling influence (e.g. £v Xpiot® ‘Inood TH Kupiw Auwv [Rm 6:23]) 
(Bauer et al. 2000:327). Paul varied the function of the referent oscillating 
between a locative (e.g. £v XpioT® Inooü [Rm 6:11]) and an instrumental (e.g. Ev 
XpioTO 'Inooü rà Kupiw niv [Rm 8:39]) implication of the dative. The locative 
use of the dative describes a situation of dominion as a believer's in-or-out 
orientation defines which controlling influence is dominant. The dative of 
instrument functions as a vehicle transporting a person to the controlling 
influence's space of dominion, but is not a metaphor of dominion per se. This 
becomes confusing as Paul varied between ¿v XpioT® Inooü instrumentally and 
other times as a specific situation to be in. This difficulty receives further 
attention in the exegetical analysis in Chapter 3. Additionally, Paul's use of the 
preposition did in phrases, such as 514 Inco’ XpioroÓ tod kupíou ruv (Rm 5:21), 
functions as a metaphor of dominion as the preposition did can indicate ‘within 
the domain of’ (Black 1984:85; Smyth 1956:374). 


Essentially, ürró, £v and did convey the position of believers in relation to 
powers among which Sin, Favour and Christ intend to exert lordship. Being 
under or in or within the domain of the dominion of Christ has profound 
implications concerning the in-out status of believers. Believers' in-status 
enables them to partake in eternal life (Rm 5:21), in the glory of God and walk 
in the newness of life (Rm 6:4) to be set free (Rm 8:2). In contrast, out-status 
entails a situation of being a body of Sin or Death (Rm 6:6, 7:24) - a state from 
which a person requires rescuing from the dominating power controlling his 
or her body. The concept of being controlled or dominated is negative from a 
modern vantage point, but in the light of Paul's argument, being dominated 
by Christ is positive. Coincidently, this idea of being dominated needs to be 
redefined from the perception of dominion in the appropriate Ist-century CE 
milieu. Consequently, parameters must be ascertained to apply Lakoff and 
Johnson's orientational metaphors as heuristic tools within the framework of 
space and dominion found in Romans 5-8. 


26. Paul uses auaptia in some cases, not as a personification, but as a metonymic device referring to all things 
that may obscure a relationship with God. 
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CO Defining parameters for space and dominion 


Paul wrote the letter to the Romans during a time that Rome was the 
undisputed superpower of the ancient world (Peachin 2006:128). At the core 
of its success lay its military prowess (Kelly 2006:6).7 The military played a 
paramount role in establishing Roman colonies, spreading Roman law, mores 
and social patterns throughout the empire (Krentz 2003:347). Auxiliary troops 
were stationed throughout the provinces and legions defended the 
geographical areas they were assigned to. In Rome, a standing army was a 
visual reminder of the power and control of the emperor (Adams 2007:224, 
232). Although the primary role of the army was to secure the interest of the 
empire, the inhabitants of Rome and its provinces would have been more 
affected by the military's secondary function, namely to help governors and 
other representatives of Caesar to maintain law and order (Adams 2007:222). 
Every person living in the Roman provinces was subjected to Roman rule. The 
Pax Romana enhanced travelling benefits as roads were secured by soldiers 
who were stationed to provide safe passage as robbers threatened travellers' 
safety (Porter 2011:164). Paul was bound to have met soldiers on the march, 
pursuing bandits or escorting prisoners (Williams 1999:215). 


The army, inter alia, became a vehicle for integration and assimilation 
(Adams 2007:216).? It served as an impetus for economic development and 
also enforced the Roman Empire's policies and authority (Adams 2007:232). 
The presence of soldiers also affected the economy of its surroundings as 
created networks of contacts that resulted in the interplay between Roman 
and indigenous groups (Adams 2007:229). The army became a focus of trade 
as soldiers earned more than civilians and merchants often catered for the 
specific tastes of soldiers, for example, wine from Gaul (Adams 2007:225). 
Paul would have been acutely aware of the Roman military colonies and 
consciously positioned himself in colonies such as Antioch, Lystra, Iconium, 
Troas, Philippi and Corinth, thus staying on the main trade routes of the Roman 
Empire (Breytenbach 2013a:102). Philippi was a Roman military colony 
founded by Mark Anthony in 42 BCE and refounded by Octavian in 31 BCE 
(Krentz 2000:272). Thessalonica was an unimportant city until the Romans 
elevated it as the capital of Macedonia (Krentz 2000:272). Corinth, from where 


27. The Roman military became more organised, especially after the attacks of Hannibal during the Second 
Punic War, and continued to optimise. It was a unique appearance in the ancient world as Rome's military was 
becoming a profession. 


28. The stationing of troops in Rome was always disliked during the Republic, but during Octavian's rule 
stationed troops in Rome became the norm (Rankov 2007:43-44). To make the army less conspicuous in Rome, 
they wore a toga over their uniform. Cf. Mart. 6.76; Tac. His. 1.58; Ann. 16.27. 


29. By the middle of the 1st century CE, only half of the legionaries were Italian and the figure dropped to one in 
five by the end of the 1st century (Rankov 2007:42). Haynes (1999:165) sheds light on the capacity of the army 
to transform the cultural identity of those who passed through its ranks. 
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Paul wrote the letter to the Romans, was refounded by Julius Caesar as a 
Roman colony and served as the capital of Achaia (Krentz 2000:272).°° The 
colonists of Corinth promoted their status as legitimate successors and 
inheritors of the Greek city Corinth, re-establishing the Isthmian Games and 
adopting symbols and images in Corinth as their own (Millis 2010:25). Corinth 
was militarily strategically placed (Millis 2010:33) and Rome capitalised from 
its location by populating the city with veterans to create the population they 
wanted (Millis 2010:33). The most active mint during the Julio-Claudian period 
was based in Corinth, with many coins bearing references to imperial ancestry 
(Hekster et al. 2014:15; Hoskins Walbank 2010:151). The coinage not only served 
as evidence for Roman propaganda but also indicated that communication 
between Rome and Corinth was better than with for example Caesarea 
(Hekster et al. 2014:16). 


The military was regarded as an honourable profession (Rankov 2007:65) 
enabling men to be regularly fed, a real privilege in the ancient world, as well 
as taking care of their hygiene with baths and latrines (Rankov 2007:69). 
However, civilians regarded soldiers as thugs enjoying the legal privileges of 
the emperor's patronage (Haynes 1999:167),? which made them virtually 
unassailable (Adams 2007:219).? Even emperors were alarmed by soldiers' 
actions. Tiberius's response to a prefect of Egypt who sent more tribute than 
stipulated was that he ‘wanted his sheep shorn, not flayed’ (Adams 2007:217).55 
In contrast to the army, most of the population (90%) lived in a narrow margin 
between subsistence and starvation (Punt 2016:201). Krentz (2000:279), 
however, rightly points out that Paul's political thought, rhetoric, ethical 
teaching and knowledge of the religions of his time as it manifests in his letters 
attest that he was not deprived. Furthermore, the propaganda of the Roman 
Empire perpetuated their status as superior rulers. The exploited?^ were kept 
in an oppressed condition and were even persuaded to rejoice in it. They were 
portrayed as unsuitable to rule, a task which was better suited to their superiors 
(De Ste. Croix 1980:409). 


Rome changed as a result of its wars. The city was engulfed in a culture 
celebrating military victory in art, coins, rhetoric, historiography, triumphal 
arches and columns extolling imperial virtues associated with military conquest 
(Kelly 2006:11; Pollard 2006:206-227). Successful warfare brought monumental 


30. Cf. Plut. Caes. 57.8. 


31. Military service did not change or necessarily isolate soldiers from civilians, but changed the way they 
interacted with them. 


32. Soldiers oppressing civilians is not a mere literary topos. Apart from evidence in the New Testament, it was 
also the subject of governor's edicts, imperial legislation and Roman law (Adams 2007:217). 


33. Cf. Id Cass 5710.5. 


34. The exploited would have entailed most of society as the elite only made up a small percentage of people. 
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buildings along the triumphal procession route as well as a drive for buildings 
and infrastructure that also brought honour and prestige not only to individuals 
but also to their gens (Adams 2007:201). 


Warfare was central to Roman society (Adams 2007:231; Keazirian 2014:117), 
and not just to its army, but also to its citizens as attested by the popularity of 
the gladiatorial games (Krentz 2003:547).^5 Roman institutions spread 
throughout the empire accompanied by the arena, the circus and the Roman 
bath (Krentz 2003:347). Sponsorship of gladiatorial games demonstrated the 
genuine Roman character of a city and was also a political and social statement 
(Krentz 2003:347). Although Roman dominion was celebrated and encouraged, 
Paul moved about in this geographical area ruled by a unified imperial power 
using Greek, the /ingua franca of a previous power (Ehrensperger 2012:10).%6 


Apart from the extensive influence of the army established in the Roman 
Empire, a second parameter concerning dominion and space, namely freedom, 
must be considered. Freedom entailed being free socially and politically or 
free from obligation or control (Bauer et al. 2000:316-317). James Harrison 
(2003:240) remarks that Paul would have agreed with Epictetus that the 
much-discussed topos of ‘freedom of the virtuous man’ was illusionary under 
the lordship of the Caesars. Accordingly, freedom meant to allow oneself to 
be controlled (Schlier 1964:496). Per implication, this meant allowing the right 
power to control one. For the Romans, this entailed Roman rule exacting 
Roman law. For Paul, the dominion of Christ creates a position of abundant life 
for a believer who benefits from his or her in-status. 


Thirdly, the notion of subjection is not the problem, but rather, whom to be 
subjected to. The domination of Rome brought a new culture, even if that 
meant having to pay tribute to a new ruler as a client-king, that was to 
dominate the Mediterranean and beyond for many centuries (Adams 
2007:208). The system of vassal kings developed, only affecting diplomatic 
and political relations on a level of tribute paid to the new power. Vassal kings 
were described as 'slaves of their sovereign' in Iran. In conformity with the 
Arsacid protocol, Tiridates says to Nero: 


‘Master, I, a descendant of Arsaces, brother of the kings Vologeses and Pacorus, 
am your slave ... My fate will be what you make of it, for you are my destiny and my 
fortune’.” 


35. The gladiatorial games were in origin honorific military funeral games initiated by the family of the deceased 
in his honour. As time passed, this initial funeral association faded. The gladiatorial games were meant for slaves, 
prisoners of war, criminals and professionals and those perceived as having very low status. Citizens were not 
allowed to partake, and if they did, could risk the ultimate disgrace infamia, loss of status and citizenship 
(Krentz 2003:347). 


36. The Romans were strongly influenced by various aspects of Greek cultures, such as architecture, sculpture, 
philosophy, theatre and religion (Sacks & Brody 2005:296). 


37. Cf. Dio Cassius 63.5.2 (Spicq 1994c:383). 
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One should keep in mind that under Roman rule, the representatives of the 
authorities exerting dominion over the vassal state changed swiftly, with the 
result that most people were not as concerned with who the ruler was, but 
more with keeping the peace with Rome. 


Coins, inscriptions, portraits and titles functioned as Roman media 
acquainting different audiences with their rulers (Hekster et al. 2014:8). It is 
possible to trace audience targeting as certain coins, portraits and titles were 
tailor-made with specific audiences in mind (Hekster 2014:8). It is unthinkable 
that living within the Roman Empire would not have influenced Paul as well as 
his auditors. | assume that Paul drew on the language of dominion influenced 
by the Roman Empire, utilising the imagery that would have resonated with 
his audience. This would be true, especially in Rome with the intent to drive 
his discourse of Jesus Christ 'our Lord'. Furthermore, such language 
participated in Roman ideas of conquest and mapping, which expressed the 
unity of different provincials under a single imperium (Harrill 2012:165). 
Orientational metaphors are of vital importance when establishing powers at 
work contending to gain dominance over a person. Especially in Romans 5-8, 
the in-out orientation of believers concerning their position to other powers 
is key in determining the controlling power. In contention with recent attempts 
to indicate Paul as anti-imperial, | postulate that Paul's writing advanced a 
particularly Roman discourse of ‘clout’ (auctoritas) (Harrill 2012:165)°® over 
subordinates and colleagues, an unofficial authority that provoked the 
challenge of rivals (Harrill 2012:165). 


E Ontological metaphors 


Determining a person’s position within the frame of dominion is crucial to 
comprehend the person’s experience in terms of physical objects and 
substances to enrich the framework even more (Kóvecses 2010:39). Ontological 
metaphors, like orientational metaphors, are transmitted from experiences 
with physical objects, especially bodies (Kóvecses 2010:39). Ontological 
metaphors enhance the understanding of the experience of physical objects 
and substances offering various ways of viewing events, activities, emotions 
and ideas as entities and substances (Kóvecses 2010:39). It gives form to a 
concept structure that was previously undefined and accordingly delineates 
experiences more sharply (Kóvecses 2010:39). For example, ‘we need to 
combat inflation’ (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:26). Inflation is the previously 
undefined concept treated as an object with a substance. This sheds light on 
the perception of events and ideas (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:25). These types 
of metaphors are so pervasive to thought that they are often overlooked. 


38. The language of auctoritas especially participated in Roman ideas of conquest and mapping. The language 
of auctoritas is more advice than command. 
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However, these metaphors are necessary to deal rationally with experiences, 
especially as the purpose of these metaphors is often to refer, to quantify, to 
identify aspects or causes and to set goals (Kóvecses 2010:59; Lakoff & 
Johnson 1980:26). 


There are especially two types of ontological metaphors that can be 
deduced in Romans 5-8, namely personification and container metaphors. 


Personification 


Personification involves the attribution of human characteristics to nonhuman 
entities (Kövecses 2010:39; Lakoff & Johnson 1980:33). Zoltán Kövecses 
(2010:39) rightly remarks that personification utilises the best source domain, 
namely 'ourselves', Personification is a trope of character invention and have 
‘the power to make present’ and ‘to lend speech to mute things’ (Southall 
2008:74). It enables the interpreter to delineate how a person reacts to the 
personification and what it does. Personification should not be confused with 
hypostasis (Dodson 2008:40). 


Paul personified various powers, such as Sin, Death, Favour and the Law.*? 
These powers, especially Death and Law, are often marked by the definite 
article in conjunction with the noun, but also appear anarthrous (Moulton 
1963:175-177). Accordingly, no set pattern can be deduced in Paul's use of Sin, 
Death, Favour or Law as he often used nuances.^? These nouns do not always 
function as personifications as explained in Chapter 3. 


O The source domain of Sin 


Human qualities are attributed to Sin on numerous occasions in the argument 
of Romans 5-8. The combination of the definite article and the noun (fh àápapría) 
particularly signals the personification of Sin as an entity. In Romans 5:12, Sin 
is introduced into the argument as a power that invades (fh àpapría eiofjAdev). 
Throughout the scope of Romans 5-8, the personification of Sin becomes 
more vivid with new qualities attributed to it, for example, reigns (Rm 5:21); 
people are slaves to it (Rm 6:6, 17, 20); pays it wages (Rm 6:23); takes an 
opportunity (Rm 7:8,11); people are sold into Sin's service (Rm 7:14) and dwells 
in humans (Rm 7:17, 20) (Bauer et al. 2000:51). 


The personification of àpapría ‘Sin’ is a unique occurrence in Pauline 
literature (Stáhlin & Grundmann 1964:296).^ Paul used various terms for Sin, 


39. There are more personifications especially in Romans 6:15-23. The creation (kríoig) is also personified in 
Romans 8, but as it does not occur continually, it is mentioned in Chapter 3. 


40. Within the scope of Romans 5-8, Righteousness, as well as the Creation, is personified, but remarks 
concerning these personifications are dealt with in Chapter 3. 


41. The fullest and deepest development of Sin occurs in Paul and John, but nowhere else Sin is as developed 
as in Romans (Günther 1978:577, 579). 
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but the bulk thereof can be seen in Romans with 41 of the 48 occurrences in 
Romans 5:12-8:3.47 The frequency of Sin in Romans is not indicative of Paul 
being obsessed with Sin (Morris 1993b:877), but rather reflective of how Paul 
understood the relationship with God. ^ For Paul, Sin functions as a power or 
force. He thinks of Sin in personal terms (Bauer et al. 2000:51).** 


As discussed in Chapter 1, Wasserman (2008a:388) argues that Paul used 
Sin to stand for one of the 'irrational passions' that 'operate as an evil counter- 
ruler within the soul'. Platonic discourse explains the attributes and functions 
of Sin throughout Romans 6-8: it rules (Rm 6:12), enslaves (Rm 6:13, 18, 20; 
7:34), makes war (Rm 7:23), imprisons (Rm 7:23) and kills (Rm 7:10, 11, 13). 
However, Paul does not view Sin as part of human nature as God created it 
(Morris 1993b:878), but a ruling power that invades the human world. Paul is 
seemingly not interested in the origin of Sin (Dodson 2008:185)^ as it is not 
part of the soul, but a sickness or infestation as described in Romans 5:12. 


Without any parallels in Greek literature for Paul's use of auaptia,*® Sin is 
often defined from the vantage point of the Torah. The Torah is devoid of a 
main general word for Sin (Günther 1978:577).* Befittingly, the law (vönoc) of 
God functions as a measure for Sin (Günther 1978:577; Stáhlin & Grundmann 
1964:289-293). The Torah is coupled with the will of God, and a transgression 
against the commands of the Torah, or to not be obedient to it, is regarded as 
sin and hostility against God in terms of the Judaist concept of Sin (Günther 
1978:578; Stáhlin & Grundmann 1964:289). However, such a measure becomes 
insufficient in light of Paul's personification of Sin. For example, in Romans 7:9, 
Sin sprang to life through the law, and in Romans 7:13, Sin is depicted as a 
force manipulating the law. 


A suggestion from the Torah, although not systematically formulated, that 
is ever-present in Paul's use of Sin or sin, personified or not, is that the result 
of Sin or sin is death (Günther 1978:578; Morris 1993b:878). In Romans 5:12, Sin 


42. Out of the more than 30 words in the New Testament that describe Sin, Paul employed at least 24. Especially 
in Romans, Paul used auaptia 48 times, rrapárrropa 9 times, àápaprávu 7 times, ápaproAóc 4 times, kakóg 15 times 
and óáóikiía 7 times (Morris 1993b:877-881; Southall 2008:97). 


43. In the NT, Sin is always used as humans’ Sin directed against God (Günther 1978:579). Paul does not define 
sin, but interprets it as an offence against other people and God (Morris 1993b:877). 


44. In Sirach 27:10, Sin lies and waits for his prey like a lion and in Genesis 4:7, Sin is lurking at the door. See also 
1 QH 1:27; 4:29-30. 


45. Morris (1993b:878) mentions that Paul refers to the fall as a starting point resembling Jewish thinking 
concerning Adam and Eve with Eve as the true culprit in the narrative (Sir 25:24; Life of Adam and Eve). 
However, Eve does not feature in Romans 5:12. 


46. From Aesch. onwards, the noun àpapría cognates ‘to make a mistake’ or denotes the failure to reach a goal, 
mainly spiritual, with the result of such an act committed against friends or one's own body. The Greek view of 
a mistake is intellectually orientated around the result of some ignorance (Günther 1978:577-583). However, this 
is not what Paul had in mind when he drew on the source domain of ápapría. 


47. The fullest and deepest development of sin occurs in Paul and John (Günther 1978:579). 
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enters into humanity and through it, Death. In Romans 7:11, it becomes clear 
that Sin is a power that kills and deceives humans. Sin is a universal problem 
(Morris 1993b:878), ^? manoeuvring in the human race and continues to do so 
through humans (Morris 1993b:879). 


Two strands of thought can be demarcated from Paul's personification of 
Sin. On the one hand is the subjection of all humans to the power of Sin from 
which they can be redeemed only through God's once-and-for-all act of 
salvation in Jesus Christ (Günther 1978:581). On the other hand, there is a call 
to all believers to turn to this new righteousness in faith and to be servants of 
Christ instead of servants of Sin and then to walk in the spirit of Christ (Günther 
1978:581). 


Paul did not consistently apply àpapría as a personification within the 
pericope of Romans 5-8. Sin sometimes functions as an obstacle in the 
relationship with God, for example in Romans 6:2. What exactly is intended 
with these obstacles are unclear, but the Torah can be used to fill in the gaps. 


A configuration must be made between ‘sin’ and ‘sins’. Exponents such as 
Arland Hultgren (2011:243) and Peter Frick (2007:206) argue that the 
occurrence of äyapria in the singular refers to Sin as a personified power and 
'sins' in the plural as an ethical reality in the broadest sense of the word. 
However, such delineation does not contribute to an understanding of sin or 
Sin or sins. With regard to the frame of dominion, Paul did not provide a 
systematic teaching of sin or Sin but described the victory of Jesus Christ 
over the powers of Law, Sin and Death (Barrosse 1953:458; Günther 1978:581). 


There is a debate concerning the personification of Sin that hinges on 
whether sin should be equated as a demonic force or not. Bauer et al. (2000:51) 
explain that Paul understood sin as a destructive evil power. N.T. Wright 
(2002:457) goes so far asto view sin as a synonym for Satan. Similarly, Beverly 
Gaventa (2011:275) questions the ontological status of both Sin and Death as 
Paul's environment reflected the belief that humans are subjected to powers 
in the form of demons. Timo Laato (1995:75) asserts that Sin is a personal 
superhuman. Drawing on Dibelius (1909:122), Sin is a hypostatised being 
'exerting a trans subjective reign of terror over the whole cosmos’. Matthew 
Croasmun (2014:147) also notes that Sin is not a 'mere personification' or a 
'mere metaphor' but a social power embedded in institutional structures. In 
German scholarship, Günther Róhser (2012:84-110) reacts to the circumscribed 
gnostic emanation of sin, whereas exponents like Ernst Käsemann and Ulrich 
Wilckens purport a power reflective of Paul's conceptualisation of demonology 
and Rudolf Bultmann refers to sin as a ‘Tat’ (Southall 2008:108). Róhser rejects 
both positions and | agree with him that the personification of Sin should be 
curtailed to Romans 5:12-8:2 with the focus on its rhetorical function. What is 


48. The universality of Sin is also evident in the Torah (Gn 6:5; 8:21; Hs 12; Is 64:6). 
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clear in Paul's argument is that Jesus Christ is upheld as the Lord to whom a 
believer should be obedient to and this is a prerequisite for a relationship with 
God. Paul considers Christ to be the dominant power in a believer's body if the 
believer submits to Christ. Sin, however, remains a problem reigning in the 
flesh, although the power of Jesus Christ supplants it. The possibility persists 
for a believer to fall back into sin or Sin (Róhser 2012:110). 


Lj The source domain of Death 


The personification of Death as a power is also signalled by the appearance of 
the definitive article with the noun (ò 0óàvarog). Death (ò 0óvarog OifjA0ev 
[Rm 5:12]) spreads through Sin and is explicitly portrayed as a reigning ruler 
(éBaoíAeucev ò Oávarog [Rm 5:14, 177). 


Unlike Sin, the personification of Death is not unusual in ancient literature 
(Schmithals 1975:431). Roman dining rooms in imperial times had pictures of 
a skeleton with the inscription: 'know thyself' as an invitation to not miss out 
on the pleasures of the moment (Schmithals 1975:431). The personification of 
Death was often negatively used, for example in Eur. Alcestis 28 where death 
is personified as a demon or monster from the underworld (Schmithals 
1975:431). The horror of death cannot be ignored as life was viewed as the 
absolute good (Bultmann 1966:8). 


Harrison (2013b:86) rightly remarks that too much focus is placed on Death 
as a cosmological power without cognisance that imperial Rome was 
entrenched in a 'culture of death'. The Roman engrossment with death reached 
various sources including the epigraphic, papyrological, monumental, 
iconographic, numismatic and literary covering different genres of literature 
(Harrison 2013b:91). The voice of the masses is lost as it is only possible to 
observe from the nobles’ point of view (Harrison 2013b:90-91). The audience 
lived in the capital under the Neronian 'reign of death’, as Harrison (2013b:87) 
puts it and suicide became a way to protest against Nero (Harrison 2013b:88). 
Traditionally, the death of nobles was perceived in the late Republic as 
promoting the ancestral glory of a house, but during the Julio-Claudian reign, 
the funerary eulogies were curtailed, lest they meant to challenge the honour 
of the Julian house (Harrison 2013b:87-88). 


During Nero's reign, a group of senators and equestrians decided to partake 
in the gladiatorial games with the hope to achieve amor mortis, the gladiator's 
love of death, which offered them a chance to redeem themselves as, even in 
light of the despised status, a gladiator could achieve honour if he died without 
flinching in the face of death (Harrison 2013b:89). Such extreme measures 
exemplified the dire situation of nobles left without the possibility to obtain 
honour through military virtue achieved in a public competition for the noble 
houses on account of the emperor's patronage (Harrison 2013b:89). This, 
along with the growing autocracy, furthered a psychological culture of what 
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Harrison (2013b:87) labels: ‘living death’. Harrison (2015b:92) cogently argues 
that even if there is no evidence of the mass culture's experience of death, any 
person in the Roman audience suffering the excesses of Nero would have 
been moved by Paul's 'reign of grace' in Romans 5:12-21. 


Another problem with applying CMT to Paul is that he did not truly envision 
believers to die. Walter Schmithals (1975:437) argues that Paul did not reflect on 
death as a biological phenomenon, but as a theological problem as a result of sin 
or Sin that incites the reason for death. This view is partly true, but cannot be 
consistently applied to Paul as cognition of biological death does surface in 
Paul's use, for example Romans 6:4 refers to the biological death of Jesus. Clifton 
Black (1984:413-433) cogently remarks that death is for Paul an exceptionally 
appropriate metaphor illustrating believers' pre-Jesus existence as it captures 
the estrangement and alienation from God, which is the essence of sin. 


Again, Paul did not continually personify death in Romans 5-8 and as is the 
case with Sin, its function should be viewed within the unfolding argument. 


O The source domain of Favour 


In Romans 5:21, ñ xápig is depicted as an entity that reigns, as the definite 
article with the noun signals. However, in Romans 6:14,15, xápig is also 
personified as a force to submit to, even though the definite article is not 
employed. Paul used xäpıc to refer to a relation between God and humankind 
(Breytenbach 2014:349). Throughout Romans 5-8, xäpıc is translated as favour 
or Favour, to communicate God's beneficial action towards underserving 
humans (Du Toit 2009:126).^? 


Xápig functions on two levels, namely the gods favouring humans as seen 
in Homer, Il. 2.12; 6.235; 6.19; 17.63 and usually takes the form of concrete gifts 
of services, for example, in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (581)? Agamemnon 
remarks it is the favour of Zeus that enabled the army to conquer Troy. The 
reverse is also true, as xapic can also be used to signify a ‘human’ request for 
the gods to show favour, for example Pindar, Nem. 10.30. Another level, xápic, 
functions between people, for example in Homer's lliad 4.95, Athena tells the 
son of Lycaon that if he kills Menelaus, he would win the xäpıc of the Trojans 
(Joubert 2005:188-191). However, two important developments in later 
antiquity influenced the reception of xápig in the New Testament. 


G.P. Wetter (1913:2) was the first to investigate whether the Christian idea 
of xápig is also prevalent in the ancient Greek association of the word. He 
argued that Paul introduced a word that was foreign to Judaism. Xópig usually 


49. The term xóápic is heavily clustered in Romans (it appears 23 times). 


50. In connection with gods, see Hom Il 5.874; 23,650; Aischyl. Ag. 581; 821-823; Bakchyl. 3.38 (Wagner-Hasel 
1998:987). 
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designates the sovereign actions of the emperor. By the Ist century CE, xápig 
became a central leitmotiv of the Hellenistic reciprocity system because of 
the Augustan 'age of grace', which ensured that nobody would be able to 
compete against munificence of the Caesars (Harrison 2003:63). This marks 
the first development as xápig became a fixed term for the ruler's favour often 
seen in inscriptions, for example rfj! ToO Geo KAauóiou xápiri edict of Tiberius 
Alexander (Ditt. Or., II 669, 28) (Conzelmann & Zimmerli 1974:375). The noun 
denotes not only the attitude of the gods but also that of humans (Esser 
1976:115).°' In the relation of being the recipient of favour, xäpıg means ‘thanks’ 
to the benefactor (Conzelmann & Zimmerli 1974:376; Wagner-Hasel 
1998:984-988). The papyri confirm that ingratitude was a grave mistake and 
that the obligation on the recipient to express gratitude extended beyond the 
structures of the city-state into household relations (Harrison 2003:80). 
The reciprocity of Roman patronage was upheld to maintain the superiority 
of the donor over the client (Bauer et al. 2000:1079). Harrison (2003:352) 
argues that the parallel of the Augustan ‘age of grace’ with the eschatological 
reign of Christ would have been especially potent for Paul’s Roman auditors. 


Xäpıg was perceived as a force in ancient times and often occurs with 
ōúvapıç (Harrison 2003:244). In the late Hellenistic period, xápig developed to 
be perceived as a substantial power streaming from the divine (Conzelmann 
& Zimmerli 1974:376).°? Paul often used expressions such as ‘favour’ (xApıc) 
and ‘glory’ (666a) to convey a notion of divine power (Arnold 1993:723-725). 
For Paul, xápig is the essence of God's decisive saving act in Jesus Christ 
(Esser 1976:119). In Pauline use, xápig carries the basic sense of ‘favour’ 
(Luter 1993:372-374; Bauer et al. 2000:1079), and a sense of love (Spicq 
1994r:500). When God or Christ is involved, grace towards humankind is 
undeserved favour, especially concerning salvation (Luter 1993:372). Paul's 
use of xäpıc is rooted in Jewish theological conception expressed in Greco- 
Roman language of benefaction (Breytenbach 2016:352). 


Lj The source domain of Law 


Paul attributes human qualities to the law three times within the scope of 
Romans 5-8. In Romans 5:20, vópog is used without the definite article but 
introduced as an entity that ‘slips in’; in Romans 7:1, the law rules (ò vópog 
Kuplevel); and in Romans 7:7, the law said (ò vópog £Aeyev). 


Paul is not the first to use the metaphor of governance concerning the law. 
Bondage under the law makes a human a citizen of a polis and in later Greek 
times of the cosmos, differentiating him or her from the slave who by nature 


51. Xäpıg for marriages, see Hom Il 14, 235; Soph. Ai, 522; Eur. Med. 1155. Xápic, especially as military assistance 
in Hom. II 15, 744; Hdt. 3, 140,4 (Wagner-Hasel 1998:987). 


52. Cf. Corp. Herm. 1,32;13,12; Ascl., 41; Eur. Med. 439 (Kleinknecht 1967:1023-1035). 
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has no part or lot in the vópoi by making him or her free as seen in Cicero, Pro 
Cluentio LIII, 146: /egum ... idcirco omnes servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus.” 
In a quotation from Pausanias transmitted by Plutarch 'laws must be lords of 
men, not men lords of the laws’ (TOÜG vópoug ... TWV AVöPWV, OU TOUG ávópag TWV 
vópuv Kupioug eivaı dei).54 The personification of vópog is not foreign in Greek 
literature, unlike that of Sin, as vóuog was often personified and presented as 
a divine figure in poetry, for example Eur. Hec., 799.; Plat. Crito, 50a.55 This 
stems from the common idea that the gods reigned supreme over humans 
and exercised power over those who evaded the gods' vópog (Kleinknecht 
1967:1035) as the concept vópog is intrinsically linked to the Greek gods 
(Kleinknecht 1967:1035). Rejection of the rule of law is equivalent to apostasy, 
for example Plato Leg. IV, 701b/c (Kleinknecht 1967:1029).5° The Greek word 
does not refer to personal moral conscience but to the objective knowledge 
of right and wrong condensed in the law (Kleinknecht 1967:1030). The imagery 
also develops in Plato that the ideal is not the dominion of law, but the rule of 
a righteous and kingly figure that possesses true knowledge.” 


However, Paul's use of vópog is challenging, especially as he never defined 
the content of vönog (Räisänen 1987:16). Referring to the Torah, Paul upheld 
the importance of the law. Although, Paul personified vóuog in Romans 3:19 as 
a power speaking to those who are in the Law (£v TW vóuw), vópog functions as 
an instrument in Romans 7. Paul makes it clear in Romans 7:12 that the Law is 
holy and good. The problem arises when the Law is used by Sin. Law in 
Romans 7 is not a force or a power, although Paul could use it like that, rather 
it functions as an instrument that can be good when the Lord is Jesus, but bad 
when the lord is Sin. 


ll Container metaphors 


Another type of metaphor that points to determining dominion is the container 
metaphor. These metaphors function on the same premise as orientational 


53. In Cicero Pro. Cluent. 53, 146, Pla. Leg. III 701b; Aristotle Pol. 5,9, p.1310a, 34 (Kleinknecht 1967:1023-1035). 
54. Cf. Plutarch Moralia vol. 2.1. 


55. The phrase Utd vópov also appears twice in Ps-Plato, Def. 415c; Ps-Longinus, Sublim. 33.5. Comparisons 
can also be made with Aristotle, Resp. 1270a6-8; Demosthenes, Or. 24, 131; Josephus, C. Ap. 2, 210. Jewett 
(2007:415) mentions that the formulation ürró vópov is found in Plato's description of 'the mass of people bound 
by the same law’ (Urró vópov Tov aüróv). 


56. The Greek understanding was drastically influenced in the 5th century BCE by the discovery of multiple 
vóyor ‘laws’. The realisation of other people leads to two intrinsic ways to understand vópoc, namely, (1) vóuog 
which is essentially related to the idea that it can only be overthrown by an attack on religion, and (2) the crisis 
of vóyog that originates and culminates in the divinisation of the world (Kleinknecht 1967:1029). In Romans 5, 
Paul particularly, aligned believers with God as they have been reconciled. 


57. Cf. Pol. 294 a/b; Plat. Leg., IX, 875 c/d Aristotle Pol., 3,13, p. 1284a. A description of vópog as ógoriórmg is also 
found in Hdt 7, 104. 
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metaphors pertaining to positioning, as an in-out projection is established 
(Lakoff & Johnson 1980:29). Unlike orientational metaphors, container 
metaphors establish humans as the containers with the surface of their skins 
functioning as the boundary to define the inside and outside orientation 
(Lakoff & Johnson 1980:29). Substances can also be viewed as containers 
(Lakoff & Johnson 1980:30). Accordingly, Ev Trveüyarı ‘in the Spirit’ (Rm 8:2) is 
also a container metaphor. 


Container metaphors are used to comprehend events, actions, activities 
and states (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:30) like being ‘in love’ (Kövecses 2010:39; 
Lakoff & Johnson 1980:31). A state of dominion can also be conveyed with 
container metaphors, for example £v rfj capkí ‘in the flesh’ (Rm 7:5) or Ev TO 
O6vnrà UuW@v owyuarı ‘in your mortal body’ (Rm 6:12) reflects in Pauline thought 
as being entrenched under the dominion of Sin. The container metaphor 
highlights the simplicity of an argument (Kóvecses 2010:98). The conceptual 
metaphor 'mind is a container' is also seen in Romans 8:5-8. 


E Other metaphors of dominion 


Ontological and orientational metaphors are intertwined with space. However, 
Paul used an array of images, some of which are not confined to a specific 
space, but are still relevant to draw attention to dominion, for example, the 
slavery and marriage metaphors. 


The slavery metaphor 


Modern interpreters often have difficulty with Paul not demonstrating 
concerns with the idea of power over others (Holland 1992:185-194). However, 
a modern ethics debate concerning slavery obscures the purpose of Paul's 
use of the imagery. Christine Gerber (2014:5) rightly warns about the 
complexity of using slave terminology, as it does not necessarily indicate slave 
status. Ceslas Spicq (1994f:380) deems the accurate translation of óo0Aog to 
be 'unfree'. Paul often drew from the imagery of slavery. Slavery as a source 
domain proves to be fruitful with polyvalent meanings and multiple mapping 
possibilities. The semantic domain of óo0Aog is listed as ranging from ‘control, 
rule' and 'status' (Aageson 1996:77), which contributes to the effectiveness of 
the image of slavery. 


The Greco-Roman slave system was an integral part of the empire in every 
aspect of life in Paul's time (Rupprecht 1993:881-88 3). During the first and 
second centuries, approximately 8596-9096 of the inhabitants of Rome and 
the Italian peninsula were slaves (Rupprecht 1993:881). Seneca the Younger 
(c. 4 BCE-65 CE), the Roman Stoic philosopher, mentions the defeat of the 
Roman senate legislation to compel slaves to wear a particular type of clothing 
to distinguish them from free men because it was feared that the slaves would 
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realise how large a group they are and might revolt (Longenecker 
2016:619-620).”® Freed slaves played an important role in Roman society 
purely because their numbers increased during the 1st century (Rupprecht 
1993:881). Under Roman laws, a slave could expect to be manumitted at age 
30 (Rupprecht 1993:881). 


Slavery was not only a practice in Greco-Roman society, but it was also 
legally protected (Longenecker 2016:619). It was a system that everyone 
would have been aware of and accordingly successfully communicated 
the target domain that is a change of status. This change of status entailed 
the change from being unfree to free. Freedom is interpreted as being 
subjected to the correct ruler. To be a slave meant to be attached to a master 
and above all, it referred to legal status that is an object of property 
(Spicq 1994f:381). The divide between being a slave and being free was 
permeable (Holland 1992:186). In Greco-Roman society, being a slave mattered 
less than the status of the slave's owner (Holland 1992:188). 


Slaves had diverse job descriptions that ranged from labourers to 
philosophers; from farmers to physicians; and in the imperial administration, 
the most capable could advance (Spicq 1994f:383).”° The education of slaves 
was encouraged as it enhanced their value (Bartchy 1993:1098-1102). In Rome, 
slaves from eastern origins were especially favoured as a result of the revolt of 
Spartacus in 73 BCE, whereas slaves of northern origins were more inclined to 
be put to hard labour which was in contrast to eastern slaves being trusted 
with the management of households, and could become teachers, librarians, 
accountants and estate managers (Rupprecht 1993:881). Jewish slaves were 
brought to Rome by the tens of thousands from the time of Pompey's conquest 
until the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 CE (Rupprecht 1993:881). Cicero even 
mentions that Judeans and Syrians are ‘peoples born for slavery’.°° It is the 
owner of the slaves who profits from their activity; thus their opera is his, just 
as the fruit of a tree belongs to the owner of the tree (Spicq 1994f:382). 
Although slaves received wages, Roman law procured a peculium for slaves, 
enabling them to set themselves up after they have been freed (Rupprecht 
1993:881).°' 


In very early Roman history, slavery was the result of debt (Rupprecht 
1993:881). Accordingly, mappings from this domain are non-present in Paul’s 
slavery metaphors. During the late Republic, slaves were usually prisoners of 


58. Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, De Clementia 1.24.1. 
59. The job of praegustator led to the post of tricliniarcha (CIL. XI, 3612, n.10,68) and that of vestitor to procurator. 


60. Cicero, De provinciis consularibus 10. This is not a new idea in Roman culture as Tacitus declares that in 
pre-Hellenistic times, Judeans were slaves regarded as the lowest low, a nation too 'degraded' to be properly 
Hellenized by Atiochus (Hist. 5.9). 


61. The Roman law was better developed than the Jewish law, as it had the peculiam (Lyall 1970-1971:76). 
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war and the major sources for slaves were warfare and piracy (Rupprecht 
1993:881). However, in the 1st century, with the stabilisation of the empire, the 
main source of slaves was their children (Longenecker 2016:620; Rupprecht 
1993:881; Scheidel 2011:308).% In 52 CE, Emperor Claudius passed a law which 
enabled slaves to marry, although it was not called marriage (contubernium), 
with the provision that children from this union would be enlisted as slaves. 
This would probably have been the main source of slaves in Rome during the 
1st century, although the importance of prisoners of war and piracy should not 
be ruled out. 


Being a slave did not implicate being at the bottom of the socio-economic 
pyramid, as it rather were free persons who had to look for work each day, 
occupied the lowest level and often opted for slavery to have job security, 
food, clothing and shelter (Bartchy 1993:1099). This is important, as Paul 
presented himself as a slave of Jesus Christ; proclaimed that he does not 
exclusively belong to any emperor; and stated that his existence, his mission 
and all of his activities are defined in terms of his master, Jesus Christ. If the 
slave is the object of the dominica protestas, then Paul had no legal status as a 
person entitled to no rights: 'servile caput nullum jus habet' (Diogenes 
Laertius) (Rupprecht 1993:882; Spicq 1994f:582). However, the idea of slaves 
of God was not used in Roman and Greek self-description (Bartchy 1993:1099). 


The marriage analogy 


The analogy in Romans 7:1-6 draws on the source domain of marriage law. The 
disposition of a married woman can be traced in the functioning of marriage 
law. Early Hebrew law was founded on a marriage purchase in which the 
woman who was deemed to be of low status became the husband's property, 
but the husband could not sell his wife (Livingstone 1997:1055). In the Greco- 
Roman world, marriage was held as a life-long monogamous partnership 
sharing civil and religious rights (Hawthorne 1993:594; Livingstone 1997:1055).94 
This seems surprising as numerous instances of polygamy and polyandry are 
seen in Greek myths. However, monogamy, as well as strict morality with 
regard to marriage, was upheld (Günther 1978:575). The Homeric hero is an 
example as he had one wife, faithful and inviolable, who is a mother and 
managed the home well (Günther 1978:575). There existed strict laws 
forbidding marriage between persons from close relationships, whether 
natural or adoptive, as well as marriage between classes (Hawthorne 1993:594). 


62. Postulating it was slave trade and prisoners of war. 
63. It is not sure whether the 'breeding' of slaves was of economic interest for the Romans (Gerber 2014:6). 


64. Modestinus Digesta 23.2.1. 
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In the Greco-Roman world, a marriage between a free person and a bonded 
person was seen as repugnant (Livingstone 1997:1055). 


Usually, the marriage law in Romans 7:2-3 is interpreted as referring to 
Mosaic Law as the woman cannot divorce (Lee 2010:330; Wolter 2014:414).°° 
In contrast, divorce in Greco-Roman marriage law under the Roman Empire 
was readily available to the husband as well as the wife (Hawthorne 1993:594; 
Livingstone 1997:1054). Such a cessation did not require formal legal divorce 
proceedings as a simple oral or written notification was sufficient (Hawthorne 
1993:594). 


Divorce is, however, not within the periphery of the analogy in Romans 
7:2-3 as it is concerned with the death of the husband. In Greco-Roman 
marriage law, death terminated a marriage, but the same is true in Jewish 
marriage law. This is a general notion and marriage law concerning this specific 
point of order could be Jewish or Greco-Roman. 


ll integrating metaphors of dominion 


Both orientational and ontological metaphors are concerned with the 
perception of space. Lakoff and Johnson (1980:17) remark that most of our 
primary concepts stem from the systematisation of spatial metaphors. The 
quest to understand the physical is challenging, as it is embedded in cultural 
coherence (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:19). In recent scholarship, space is viewed 
as a mere intellectual trend, but vital to social and cultural life as an epistemic 
locus (Obadia 2015:203; Vorster 2005:575). It is the nexus between the human 
body and experience that orients people within space and gives meaning to a 
place (Nasrallah 2012:57). In Chapter 3, it is evident that the space Paul 
envisioned was specifically the body. For Paul, the forces of the Law, Death 
and Sin function on the same level as they become hindrances in the 
relationship with God (Schmithals 1975:431). The position of a believer within 
the hegemonic structures determines his or her in-out status. This status is 
vital as in means to live in opposition to out, which constitutes death. 


65. In Jewish marriage law, a wife could not divorce her husband (Hawthorne 1993:594). Contra Elephantine- 
papyri. 
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Chapter 3 


Perlocution in Romans 5-8 
(exegetical analyses) 


B introduction 


A hegemonic relationship is the core assumption of metaphors of dominion. 
Paul's interest in relationships, specifically the relationship between God and 
humans, is axiomatic from the outset of the argument in Romans 5.59 |f 
believers are with God, then no one or no power can be against them. No 
power or force can separate believers from this bond with God. Within this 
relationship, it is possible to infer God as the dominator and believers as the 
dominated. However, there are also other forces at work, contesting for 
dominion. This lengthy chapter will investigate the argument of Romans 
partitioned according to the main pericopes: Romans 5:1-11, 12-21; 6:1-14, 
15-23; 7:1-6, 7-13, 14-25 and 8:1-11, 12-17, 18-30, 31-39. Each section will be 
surveyed with a broad argument overview setting the scene, ensued with a 
specific focus on the exegetical details evincing the possibility to indicate how 
metaphors of dominion may aid in unlocking the persuasive force of Paul's 
argument. 


66. The interpretation of Romans abreast with the relationship between God and the individual has come under 
scrutiny, and the scholarly pendulum has swung to interpret Romans as God's dealings with Israel and the 
gentiles (Gaventa 2004:236). However, in my view, Paul is predominantly interested in believers' relationship 
with God. 


How to cite: Potgieter, A., 2020, ‘Perlocution in Romans 5-8 (exegetical analyses)’, in Contested body: 
Metaphors of dominion in Romans 5-8 (HTS Religion & Society Series Volume 7), pp. 55-214, AOSIS, Cape 
Town. https://doi.org/10.4102/aosis.2020.BK248.03 
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The overarching argument in Romans 5-8 is concerned that Jesus Christ 
'our' Lord should be the controlling power of a believer's body. This argument 
builds on the argument of Romans 1-4 of believers being justified through 
faith (Rm 1:17; 3:21-31; 4), providing the possibility for believers to have a 
relationship with God. Paul describes God's wrath against humanity's sinfulness 
and unrighteousness in Romans 1:18-3:20. The portrayal of God's relationship 
with humans shifts from Romans 3:21 onwards. 


Drawing on Romans 3:21-31, Paul establishes God's action in the relationship 
between God and humans in Romans 5:1-11. The peace/reconciliation 
metaphors frame the argument that claims believers transform from enemies 
to friends. The argument in Romans 5:12-21 underscores believers’ past 
situation of being enemies as a result of their subjection to powers such as Sin 
and Death. However, God's Favour is introduced as the victorious power 
overpowering these forces in an analogy between Christ and Adam. Romans 
5:21 climatically posits God's Favour might reign through vindication, leading 
to eternal life through Jesus Christ ‘our’ Lord (f| yapic PaoWedon oix Sucatocbvys 
eis Conv aimviov 6 Inood Xpiotod tod kopíou riv). 


Romans 6:1-7:6 develops in reaction to Romans 5:21, clarifying the reign of 
God's Favour. The argument in Romans 6:1-14 indicates the significance of 
God's action towards believers elucidating believers' participation and 
ultimately showing believers are situated ‘under Favour’ (nò xapıv) and not 
‘under Law’ (nò vöuov) as they are separated from Sin. Romans 6:15-23 
continues to explicate what the categories of being ‘under Favour’ (070 yaptv) 
and not being ‘under (the) Law’ (nò vópov) entails. To illustrate the difference 
between the two dominions associated with being ‘under Favour’ (ozó yaptv) 
and ‘under (the) Law’ (020 vöuov), Paul draws on a slavery imagery. Romans 
7:1-6 underscores again that believers are free from the law in order to be in a 
relationship with Christ from the vantage point of a marriage analogy. 


Paul picks up the thread of the law from Romans 6:15 in Romans 7:7-13, 
detailing the real problem of the law, namely, that Sin has taken an opportunity 
through it. However, the problem of Sin persists as Romans 7:14-25 illustrates 
the predicament the ‘I’ encounters as a result of the action of Sin in opposition 
to the saving action of Christ within the body. Believers are supposed to allow 
Christ to control their bodies instead of Sin. 


The focus of the argument shifts in Romans 8 from illustrating the adverse 
effects of non-godly powers as Paul roots the argument in what being under 
the dominion of Christ or the Spirit entails. In Romans 8:1-11, Paul establishes 
that believers are positioned ‘in Christ’. The argument ensues building on 
Romans 8:1-11, with Romans 8:12-17 defining believers are children of God. In 
Romans 8:18-30, the liberation of believers enslaved bodies comes to the fore 
again. Paul ties the argument in the climactic conclusion that no forces can 
separate believers from God in Romans 8:31-39, mirroring Romans 5:1-11. 
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E From enemies to friends (Rm 5:1-11) 
To have peace with God (Rm 5:1-5) 


The central notion in Romans 5:1-5 concerns believers have peace with God 
through Jesus Christ ‘our’ Lord (eiprjvnv Éyopev mpdc TOV 0góv Ste TOD xupíov ruv 
'Inooo Xpiotod [Rm 5:2b]). This position of peace is a by-product for believers 
having been justified by faith (Sikawbévtec oðv ék níoteoc [Rm 5:1a]). The 
instrumentality of Jesus Christ brokering peace comes under the microscope 
in Romans 5:2. Jesus Christ 'our' Lord also provides believers access through 
faith to this favour (ôt ob Kai tùv tpooayoyr|v Eoynkauev [th niote] eig THY YAP 
tadınv [Rm 5:2a]) in which believers are already standing (£v f| &otikauev [Rm 
5:2b]). They take pride based on hope based on the glory of God (xai Kavy@ueda 
en’ &Aníói Tis dö&ng Tod 0200 [Rm 5:2c]). However, Paul continues the argument 
illustrating the flipside, stating not only this but believers should also take 
pride in the sufferings (ov póvov o£, GAAG Kai kavyóueða Ev toic OAiysow [Rm 
5:3a]). The reason for this statement is because knowingly suffering achieves 
perseverance (sióóteg 6t1 Å OXüyig drouovnv Katepyälstaı [Rm 5:3b]). The 
structure of Romans 5:3-4 forms a chain with the last word in each clause 
repeating as the first word in the next clause, which creates an emphasis. 
Romans 5:4a picks perseverance up, demarcating perseverance produces 
character (9j 6 Dronovn dokuunv [Rm 5:4a]), character produces hope (1j ó 
doku &Anida [Rm 5:4b]) and hope is not put to shame (7 dé EAnig où katatoy vet 
[Rm 5:5a]). The reason why hope is not put to shame originates from the 
claim that the love of God has been poured out into the hearts of believers (ðt 
n Ayann Tod O0go00 Exkéyvtat Ev toig Kapdiaig ruv [Rm 5:5b]). This has been 
managed through the Holy Spirit, who was given to believers (d1& mvebpatos 
Aylov Tod 6o0évtog Hiv [Rm 5:5c]). 


Detail analysis of Romans 5:1-5 


The subordinate clause (dikawwd&vreg oov ék níoteog [Rm 5:1a]) emphasises 
God's exclusive agency in the relationship between God and humans.° The 
aorist participle passive of ótwoaióo promulgates God's decisive action on 
behalf of humanity (Fitzmyer 1993:595; Greijdanus 1933:255; Moo 1996:298; 
Wolter 2014:319).9? Reintroducing the theme of justification, the subordinate 


67. The phrase àtkatw0Évrtec ... Ek niotewg has specified agency (Porter 1992:65). The instrumental use is also a 
recurrent Pauline pattern (Porter 1992:156). 


68. Jarrard (1993:124) remarks that the focus on the figure Adam contributes to an erroneous understanding 
of God's agency in humans as the focus becomes the human response to salvation instead of the intended role 
divine initiative played in the salvation of humankind. 
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clause functions as a transitional statement,®? with the conjunction oiv linking 
rhetorical questions to previous discussions (Porter 1992:305), recalling 
Romans 1:16-4:25 and captioning what will be said in Romans 5:2-8:39 
(Fitzmyer 1993:394; Hendriksen 1980:168; Hultgren 2011:202; Longenecker 
2016:552; Morris 1988:218; Wolter 2014:319).7° 


Notwithstanding, the image created with dika16@ is problematic. The root 
of the problem lies in the lexical understanding of ótkai6o, interpreted in Bauer 
et al. (2000:249) as forensic" and by Louw and Nida in relational terms (Du 
Toit 2003:53-79). Onesti and Brauch (1993) assimilates both usages and 
defines ótkaióo as: 


[T]he divine action that affects the sinner in such a way that his or her relationship 
with God is altered or transformed, either ontologically like a change in nature, or 
positionally resulting from a judicial act as one who was alienated is now reconciled. 
(pp. 827-837) 


This being said, Romans 5:1-11 and Romans 8:31-39 form a framework from 
which ót«ai6o should be purveyed (Dahl 1951:37-48, 1977:88-90). Andrie du 
Toit mentions Romans 5:1 should be read with Romans 8:34 revealing God has 
already justified believers but is still justifying believers drawing on the image 
of an ongoing court process (Du Toit 2003:60).” Accordingly, the forensic”? 
meaning is proffered drawing from the source domain of 'an acquittal'. The 
believer cannot embark on a relationship with God out of his or her own 
accord. God initiated the possibility for the believer to enter the relationship 
fashioning a status change. The legal imagery illustrates the believer status 
change from being unrighteous to being justified (Greijdanus 1933:255; Moo 
1996:298).^ The prepositional phrase Ex nioteog [through faith] expounds this 
relationship between humans and God. A believer is justified by trusting God's 


69. Paul draws on the rhetorical form transitio. The 1st century BCE anonymous author of Rhetorica ad 
Herennium defines it as a statement that briefly recalls what has been said and likewise briefly sets forth what 
is to follow next (Cosby 1991:213; Longenecker 2016:551). 


70. Garlington (1993:89) argues that it makes little difference whether Romans 5:1-11 is understood as part of 
Romans 3:21-4:15 or as the beginning of Romans 5-8, as it remains a transitional passage. 


71. Aikaióo is listed as ‘to take up a legal cause, show justice’. 


72. Interpreters, such as Witherington Ill and Hyatt (2004:133), suggest that the action of God sets believers 
right in order to have a new relationship. If God was to impute righteousness, there would be no reason to 
require righteousness after conversion. Garlington (1993:91) follows a different approach locating Romans 5:1 to 
be influenced by Isaiah 32:17-18. He is aware of the connection with Romans 8:31-39, but also opts to interpret 
Romans 8:33 against the backdrop of the Suffering Servant song in Isaiah 50:8-9. For Garlington, Romans 
5:1 is more than a mere ‘past forensic act’ as it should be read with the image of ‘pouring out’ in Romans 5:5, 
broadening the interpretation parameters. 


73. Du Toit (2003:53) coins the term ‘forensic metaphors’ referring, in a technical sense, to all matters of a court 
of law. 


74. Romans 5:8 explicitly defines this disposition before justification as GpaptmA@v óvtov [we were being 
sinners]. 
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action as the preposition x implies ‘fulfilment, completion and resolution’ 
(Smyth 1956:378), in conjunction with the noun riots denoting, in this context, 
‘trust and fidelity’ (Bauer et al. 2000:818-820; Spicq 1994q:110).7° 


The image of justification is subordinate to the image of having peace or 
reconciliation seen in the main clause eipyvnv EXouev ztpóc TOV DEdv dia TOD kopíiou 
nHu&v Inood xXpıotod [we have peace with God through Jesus Christ our Lord] 
(Rm 5:1b). The verb £yo in combination with a noun describes having something 
(Larsson 2011:238-242), in this case, to have peace. However, there are textual 
discrepancies concerning éyouev or £yopev that first need to be addressed. The 
contention pertains to whether the indicative éyouev or the subjunctive £yopev 
is Pauline or the first reading." Verlyn D. Verbrugge (2011:559-572) cogently 
revisits this ongoing debate illustrating that the indicative is the more likely 
reading. His investigation focuses on the relationship with où u6vov dé (Rm 
5:3a) and the possibility that kavympe8a in Romans 5:2, 3 could also be read as 
a subjunctive or indicative, rendering the indicative as the correct Greek 
grammar as well as the most logical with regard to the internal evidence. 
Verbrugge (2011:570-572) postulates that even if prevalence is usually given 


75. In Romans 1:16, Paul states that it is the power of God as the saviour for all who have faith (óbvajug yàp 000 
£ottv eig cotrjpíav navti TH nıotedovti) (Morris 1993a:285-291). In Jos. War 6.345, miotic is used in the sense as 
kaxaquyobo: niote &upnoa [I kept my word]. This is a particularly interesting text as it continues to explain 
how, by keeping his word, oppressors were forbidden to torture prisoners and peace was invited even though 
the soldiers thirsted for blood (Jos. War 6.345-346). The idea of allegiance and trustworthiness features again 
in Jos. Ant. 15.134. Here fidelity is shown as a code of conduct because those who serve superiors, such as 
mercenaries and royal and imperial officials, still have a duty: ÓG fj ye niotig ExovGa Kai NPÒG TODS TOAENIWTÄTOLG 
TOMOV toic YE piñoi Avaykaorarm tetnpioðo [For if indeed there is room for good faith even towards one's 
greatest enemies, it must surely be most necessary to keep faith with one's friends] (Spicq 1994q:113). There are 
multiple examples of how niotıg concerns fidelity and an ultimate trust. Iliotıg could result in obtaining power, 
as seen in Polybius 5.41.2: 6 58 'Epueíac rjv pév and Kapiac, énéotr 68 Eni tà npáyuata EeAcókou TASEAPOD Tadınv 
a1 tiv miotw Eyxeipicavtog, KAO’ oc Kaıpodg £noieito tv Ei TOV Tadpov otpateiav [This Hermeias was a Carian 
who had been in charge of affairs ever since Seleucus, Antiochus' brother, on leaving for his expedition to the 
Taurus had entrusted him with the government]. 


76. Scholars who argue for an indicative reading include Wright (2002:515), while scholars who argue for the 
subjunctive ‘let us have peace’ include Black (1973:74) and Jewett (2007:348). Jewett (2007:348) bases his 
decision on the tensions between the churches in Rome and the fact that they have not yet embodied the 
peace Paul envisions. However, a text-critical problem should not be solved with a presupposed assumption 
about the situation of the churches in Rome, which is impossible to delineate accurately. Porter (1992:58) 
reads a hortatory subjunctive eipnvnv Exouev [let us have peace with God]. Based on the external evidence, a 
subjunctive appears as the best-attested reading. According to Moule (1953:15), &xw carries a perfect meaning 
conveying the message of enjoying the possession of something already obtained, rendering the translation 'let 
us enjoy the possession of peace’. Longenecker (2016:554) cites the discovery of the 1950s ‘Wyman fragment’, 
which has been designated as uncial O220 and dated to the latter part of the 3rd century, as evidence of the 
originality of the indicative Exouev. The fragment agrees with both the Codex Vaticanus and BOS at all points 
in transmission, except in the main verb of Romans 5:1. As the fragment is older than the Codex Vaticanus, it is 
considered as more accurate (Cranfield 1975:257; Longenecker 2016:555). Greijdanus (1933:256) posits that it is 
without contest an indicative on the grounds of 'intrinsic probability'. Furthermore, Cranfield (1975:257) argues 
that it is clear that Paul views the believers' peace with God to be factual. Along similar lines, Morris (1988:218) 
favours an indicative reading of Éyopev as he argues that a subjunctive reading would indicate a choice, which 
is 'un-Pauline'. 
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to the /ectio difficilior being the subjunctive, in this case, Paul dictated the 
letter with o and o sounding similar. This could be a scribal error from the 
inception of the letter, but the debate will never be conclusively settled." 


The textual problem can also be traced to the understanding of eiprivn 
[peace]. In secular Greek, eiprjvn denotes a political and social phenomenon 
describing first and foremost a state of a nation that is not at war (Spicq 
1994i:424). Accordingly, eipnvn [peace] is a relational word indicating 
harmonious relations between people or nations living in peace (Bauer et al. 
2000:287; Porter 1993:695-699). Furthermore, peace is not just the absence 
of war, but also an organisation of the future, as it guarantees tranquillity,’ 
wealth,®° the cessation of banditry®' and an opportunity for all sorts of 
happiness and prosperity (Spicq 1994i:425).?? 


In addition, the backdrop of Roman ‘religion’®® must also be considered in 
understanding the phrase sipńvnv Éyouev [we have peace] The Romans 
considered 'religion'?^ as a legal, political matter (Reasoner 1993:852; Rüpke 
2001:13). Roman state religion consisted effectively of a contract between the 
community that offered a sacrifice and the deity who offered protection and 
success (Malherbe 2008:303; Rankov 2007:69).? There existed an idea that, if 
rituals were kept, a contract is made comprising pax deorum [peace with the 
gods] (Aune 1993:789-796; Reasoner 1993:850-855; Rüpke 2001132). This 
contract entailed prosperity and success as the results of a harmonious 
relationship with the gods (Aune 1993:789-796; Reasoner 1993:850-855). The 
occurrence of disasters was assumed to be the result of discord in this 


77. Porter (2013:577-583) writes a scathing response to Verbrugge's arguments for the indicative, opting for a 
subjunctive, for éy@pev in Romans 5:1 and kavyópe0a in Romans 5:2-3. 


78. The images created with eiprivn [peace] and katóAAacoo [to reconcile] are synonymous. The image of 
reconciliation is repeated in Romans 5:10, expressly utilising £y0póc [enemy]. 


79. Cf. Plato, Resp. 575 b. 
80. Cf. Homer, Od. 14.486. 
81. Cf. Epictetus 3.13.9. 


82. Cf. Treaties of alliance and peace are mostly linked with sipńvn. In Philemon Frag, 71; Stobaeus, Flor. 44.5, 
vol 4. p. 373: anthology on peace speaks of sipńvn as a goddess, loving and kind, who permits marriage, feasts 
and friends (Spicq 1994i:424). Within these conditions of siprvnv Exouev, it is possible to thrive, as can be seen 
in the example Diodorus Siculus 11,721: eipryvnv yàp Exovteg oi ZikeAiroa [for the Sicilian Greeks were at peace]. 


83. Rüpke (2001:133) rightly notes that a uniform idea of ‘religion’ did not exist in Roman culture. What is meant 
by Roman religion, is the religion of the Romans, which was primarily maintained by those who were ethnically 
Romans, that is, belonging to the polis-religion of Rome (Rüpke 2001:25). This religion remained native to 
Roman citizens, although other religions were widespread in the Roman Empire (Aune 1993:789). 


84. With religion, | use the term derived from 18th-century European culture reflecting the modern view of 
religion as something essentially private and separate from politics, law, economic activity and ethnicity (see 
Nongbri 2013:65, 109). 


85. Cf. Seneca, On Mercy 1.4.1-2. 
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relationship. The broken relationship had to be rectified with sacrifice and 
prayer, the fulfilment of vows and oaths, attention to outward signs of the gods 
and the ritual of /ustratio,®® preserving the city from hostile influences (Aune 
1993:790). This also operated as a way to ascertain loyalty to the emperor and 
was practised without any real spiritual aspect (Rankov 2007:69). During the 
Pax Romana, eiprivnv čyopev was a famous slogan designating the political and 
military means Rome exerted to retain its authority.®” 


The metaphor eiprjvnv Éyouev [We have peace] draws on the source domain 
of the ‘war/absence of war, creating the possibility to prosper'.$? The political 
aspect of the source domain is mapped onto the target domain, as the 
relationship in the source domain pertains Caesar, Paul maps eiprjvnv Éyouev to 
believers' relationship with God. Dependent on the knowledge of the audience, 
the idea of shalom could be implicit in the target domain,?? but it is not the 
source domain. The metaphor drives the image through that believers are 
transformed through Jesus Christ from being God's enemies into being at 
peace with God (Cranfield 1975:256; Wolter 2014:320).9° Accordingly, believers 
undergo a status change. 


Paul adds a new concept of sipyvn evoking internal and spiritual peace 
(Spicq 1994i:432),” requiring devotion to one God. The hegemony becomes 
evident in the instrumental use of the prepositional phrase npóg tov Heöv dia TOD 
Kupiov Uv Inood Xpiotod [towards God through Jesus Christ our Lord]. The 
preposition npög with an accusative expresses motion or direction towards 
ó0£óc ‘God’ (Smyth 1956:371).? Believers are not at the same level as God in 
this relationship. 


86. This is an ancient Roman purification ritual that in some cases would involve sacrifice. 


87. Cf. Tacitus, Histories 212, 4.74; Josephus, Jew. Ant. 14.160, 15.348; OGIS 614 where the slogan expresses both 
political and beneficence of Roman rule (Malherbe 2008:303). 


88. Cf. àvii noA£nov p£v sipńvnv Exonev Herodian 8,7,4; Thuk 2, 65, 2; Isoc, Archid, 51 Xen, hell. 2,4,38-3,2,1; 
Demosth. Cor, 167; Pol, 21 (43),7; Diod 11,68,6; 11, 72, 1; 12, 75, 6; 15, 6,1; Plut Thes, 6,6; Cic. 36,7; Jos. Bell 2, 401; 
App. Lib. 31, 130; Epikrt. Diatr. 3,13,12; Cass Dio 7 (Eschner 2010a:325). 


89. Harrisville (1980:77) argues that in ancient times peace had a paradisiacal condition, which was not an inner 
state or condition. Peace should be understood in terms of the concept of shalom, the fullness of the right 
relationship that is implied in justifying itself and all other bounties that flowed from it (Fitzmyer 1993:395). 
Shalom is a social concept and for this reason, Paul does not confine it to the unifying of two formerly hostile 
parties (Harrisville 1980:77). Spicq (1994i:426-428) remarks that sipńvn is derived from the root shalom, giving 
a sense of completeness and safeness, and is perceived as a 'gift from God'. 


90. Van Leeuwen and Jacobs (1974:101) express that to have peace is an expression of a reconciled relationship 
with God to be in a normal relationship again. 


91. Morris (1988:218) and Greijdanus (1933:256) indicate that Paul is not employing sipńvn as a subjective feeling 
but rather as an objective fact that the justified are no longer enemies of God but at peace with him. 


92. Wolter (2014:320) and Greijdanus (1933:255) also mention the importance of the preposition as it indicates 
a relationship of peace between God and the believer. 
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However, God has given the means for believers to orientate themselves 
towards God through their Lord Jesus Christ (dia tod xupíoo NU@v Tnood 
Xpio100).* The preposition 614 with the genitive is used instrumentally but 
also indicates dominion as agency brings an intended result (Smyth 1956:375). 
Accordingly, the metaphor of peace is set within a Christological context (tù 
TOD Kvpiov riv Inood Xpioto0).?^ 


Moreover, Jesus is not just depicted as Christ but also as Kbptocg [Lord ].? 
Kóptioc, meaning to ‘be master of or having authority’ (Spicq 1994m:341), was 
used as a term for a political ruler?* and gods. Accordingly, a position of power 
and authority is implied (Bauer et al. 2000:576),?/ inter alia the dominator, 
who is in control and has dominion over another person (Fitzmyer 2011:812; 
Zimmermann 2007:193). In Rome, the perception was shared that the emperor 
was a god. Augustus was called Osög kai kópioc, [god and lord] and his 
successors kept the title kopios, especially Nero: Nero, lord of the whole world 
(Spicq 1994m:346).2° Accordingly, not only was Nero recognised as the 
ultimate world authority who alone dominates all, but also that he was revered 
as a beneficent god and a Roman saviour (Spicq 1994m:346). Oaths were 
sworn per genium Caesaris, and the imperial cult was influential throughout 
Greece and Asia Minor (including the eastern region where Tarsus was located, 
the city Paul grew up in). The word kupíoc would have had clear associations 
with the imperial cult to ancient Mediterranean people, especially the audience 
located in Rome (Aune 1993:794). 


93. Wolter (2014:319) expounds on the passivum divinum (dikawwd&vteg [Rm 5:1]), indicating that Paul is referring 
to a past event, which enables all Christians in the present time to believe through the blood of Jesus Christ. 


94. This Christocentric basis is highlighted throughout the argument of Romans 5:1-8:39. This exact phrase is 
repeated in Romans 5:21; 6:23; 7:25 and 8:39 (Longenecker 2016:556). Fitzmyer (1993:396) purports that the 
phrases connote the actual influence of the risen Christ on the lives of Christians. 


95. A similar Pauline notion of being justified through faith/trust exists in Galatians 2:16, but the major difference 
between the two texts is that Paul does not refer to Christ as Kbpıoc. 


96. In Egypt Ptolemy XIII OGIS 186,6 (Philae, 62 BCE) and the LXX translation of Daniel as well as Judit, kóptoc 
is used as a title for an Assyrian king; Roman Caesars were also called 0266 Kai xópioc xaicap abtoKpdtap, but 
Tiberius, for example, deviated from this use (cf. Tac. Ann. 2, 87; Cuss. Cult 55). 


97.In the LXX manuscripts of the 4th century BCE, the word developed as an equivalent for the Tetragrammaton 
read as Adonai, but it also includes simpler meanings such as 'owner' and the polite form 'sir'. In the New 
Testament, the secular meaning can be found again, mostly as an expression of respect and a formal address, 
for example, Matthew 6:24. In the New Testament, its use progresses to be an application of a title of Jesus 
functioning as a royal, a messianic title (Spicq 1994m:346). The substantive kópioc refers to the one who 
commands, a boss, a master, notably the owner of a slave and the master of a household. Many examples 
attest to this in various forms, such as Demosthenes P. Phorm. 36.28: freed by his master; 36.43; Antiphon 2.4.7; 
Xenophon Oec 916: 'owner's authorisation'. It could also describe a tutor or guardian as in Greek and Egyptian 
law a wife or daughter is assisted by a legal guardian or tutor, for example, P. Aberd. 30, 4; 65, although this 
legal meaning does not occur in the Bible. However, be it a tutor, house owner or slave owner, the term koptogc 
refers to someone who has authority. 


98. In Egypt, the Ptolemies, as successors of the Pharaohs, inherited their divine character, for example, Ptolemy 
XII is ‘the Lord King God’. 
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In new Pauline scholarship, it has become popular to interpret sipńvnv 
&xouev within the echoes of Augustus’ Pax Romana founded on iustitia in 
conjunction with the titles ‘Lord’ and ‘Saviour’” being used by Paul to indicate 
a different peace from that of the imperial peace that is being offered 
(Witherington Ill & Hyatt 2004:131; Wright 2002:515).'% This unconvincing 
argument, in my opinion, posits Paul did not experience peace and security in 
his lifetime but rather endured the hardships of the Roman Empire, such as 
persecution, imprisonment and flogging by Roman authorities.” Accordingly, 
Roman emperors exercising brutal force is contrasted to Jesus who died and 
rose again for the purpose of peace (Kruse 2012:226). Just as the argument is 
formulated that Paul spoke against the Roman Empire, it can easily be 
disseminated that Paul drew on the ideas of the Epicureans who sought a 
peaceful life and found it in associations with friends.?? Although these are 
enticing speculations, there is simply no convincing evidence to make such 
claims.'?5 


A better solution comprehends that Paul uses kupíog first and foremost as 
a Christological reference (Fitzmyer 2011:815; Zimmermann 2007:194). If the 
reference is made to God with kvopíoc, then the possibility exists that Paul drew 
on a possible link between the political terminologies of rulers (Zimmermann 
2007:194). However, this is not the case in Romans 5:1 as kopiog is used for 
Jesus Christ and not God. The term xöpıog already had a ruling connotation 
before the Pax Romana (Zimmermann 2007:193). In light of Paul's use of the 
earliest confession of believers, Jesus Christ is Lord’ precipitated in 
1 Corinthians 12:3 Kopiog Toobg and Philippians 2:11 xópioc Inootdcs Xptotóc, the 
argument is rather more convincing that Paul draws on material known to him 
from the early church.’ Christ's active presence and his lordship are prevalent 
in the xvplog language and xupiog concepts describing early believers 
experience of him (Fatehi 2000:267),'°5 


99. Dio 44.4.5. 


100. Wright (2002:515) describes an alternative empire, set up by the true Lord that Paul envisions. The empire 
secured peace by engaging in war. The emperor's virtues were linked with his ability to kill enemies of the 
state and were particularly a theme of coinage during Nero's rule. First-century critics, such as Seneca, even 
remarked in Clem. 1.9.1-2; 1111-2, that Augustus ‘used the sword ruthlessly’ (see Harrison 2013b:85-124). 


101. Cf. 2 Corinthians 4:9; 11:25; Philippians 1:14; Acts 16:22 (Malherbe 2008:303). 


102. The Epicurean focus is on life with friends in the here and now. It is part of Paul's rhetoric. Cf. Lucretius, On 
the Nature of Things, 5.1120; Epicurus, Principal Doctrine, 13, 14, 28; Philodemus, On Frankness, Fragment 78; 
Epictetus, Discourse, 2.20.8 (Eschner 2010a:334; Malherbe 2008:304). 


103. See Kim (2008), Christ and Caesar, for a cogent and systematic explanation of the problem and why Paul 
cannot be labelled as anti-imperial. 


104. The early Christians employed kópioc Incoög as the grounds on which believers have been saved (Fitzmyer 
2011:819; Zimmermann 2007:200). 


105. Since the use in 1 Thessalonians, it is clear that Paul connects kópioc with Christ (Zimmermann 2007:195). 
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This imagery is rather evident of a metaphor of dominion entailing warring 
parties to cease with animosity but to become friends. However, God is the 
dominator over believers with Jesus Christ functioning as the access point for 
believers to become dominated. God's dominion enables believers to become 
the embodied space of peace associated with prosperity, with the opportunity 
for happiness. 


The instrumental role of Jesus Christ within the peace metaphor in Romans 
5:1 is further elucidated on in the relative clause (8v ob Kai tiv npocayayııv 
goynkapev [tů miotet] eig tùv yapw tadtHV) in Romans 5:2a as ov. od refers to 
Jesus Christ the Lord with the preposition 614 employed instrumentally. Paul 
elaborates on the mediating role of Christ the Lord as a way to have a 
relationship with God (target domain) with another image produced with the 
noun zpooayoyn (Légasse 2002:340). The source domain is arduous to 
ascertain with two plausible options, namely, cultic or royal.’ The cultic 
source domain is the first choice of most commentators (Black 1973:75; 
Longenecker 2016:558; Michel 1966:177; Van Leeuwen & Jacobs 1974:102; 
Wright 2002:516). This argument relies on the LXX use of the verb npooóyo 
with reference to cultic practices, often in the context to approach God's altar 
with an offering, for example, Leviticus 4:14; Exodus 29:4; Leviticus 21:18-19 
and Numbers 8:9-10 (Borse 2011:388-389; Longenecker 2016:558; Michel 
1966:177; Wright 2002:516).*? The problem with this approach is that it is 
based on the verb'*? and not the noun. 


The second possible source domain is associated with royal imagery."° The 
noun zpooayoyr| denotes ‘a way of approach or an introduction especially with 
regard to a king' (Bauer et al. 2000:876; Liddell, Scott & Jones 1996:1500). 
The latter is derived from the description of an audience with Cyrus described 
in Xenophon Cyr.7.5.45, which most commentaries mention (Liddell et al. 


O6. Gupta (2009:169-181) argues the difficulty of delineating between more than one possible source domain. 


07. Dunn (1988:248) opts for a cultic understanding pointing out the parallel with 1 QS 11:13-15 with almost 
certain cultic overtones. Kásemann (1978:133) also opts for the cultic dimension arguing on account of similar 
imagery used in Hebrews 10:19-22. 


O8. In Qumran 1 QH 12.20-26, Jewish covenanters were pure and qualified enough to enjoy access to God in 
heir community (Longenecker 2016:558). 


O9. The other two occurrences of the noun in Ephesians 2:18 and 3:12 are dismissed, as Ephesians is not 
an authentic Pauline work. Gupta (2009:179-180) argues that the instances of Ephesians 2:18 and 3:12 are 
connected with the blood of Christ 'brought near' verse 3 and repeated in verses 20-22. However, apart from 


he fact that Ephesians is not a trustworthy measurement, the connotation of blood in Romans 5:9 is not cultic. 
The only plausible evidence for this theory in my view is the similarity to the use of the noun npoocayoyn in the 
Letter of Aristeas 42, a contemporary work in the time of Paul: xai tpdmeCav eig àváOsotv, Kai eig rpoooyoyrv 
Ovcióv [for the offering of sacrifices] (Meecham 1935:1). 


110. Bauer et al. (2000:876) lists the royal connotation of npocayoy as the first possible interpretation. 
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1996:1500)." The innate spatiality xpooayoyr induces must not be underplayed, 
as the translation ‘access’ easily subverts the notion (Black 1973:75; Morris 
1988:219). 


However, zpooayoyn indicates ground that offered no access to enemy 
forces or an access point for ships in Plut., Aem. Paul. 26115,5 and in Polyb. 
10,1,6 (Bauer et al. 2000:876). James Dunn (1988:248) argues for a cultic 
understanding but notes the nautical image of a 'landing stage' enabling a 
sea-weary mariner to make a safe landing on firm ground cannot be cast 
aside, although he does agree that it fits less the emphasis on relationships."? 
This is not constructive in understanding the source domain. Firstly, the 
nautical image is not relevant to this context, especially as metaphors are 
coherent."5 Secondly, the spatial aspect of npooayoyn^ can also be inferred 
from the court situation approaching a king, thus compelling the nautical 
image as unnecessary. | posit that the metaphor derives from a royal source 
domain. The metaphor is novel and the separation of time and language from 
the Ist century proves it is difficult to delineate the exact source domain. 
Christina Eschner (2010a:329) underscores the spatiality of mpooaywyn, 
grounding her view on Plut. Aem. 15,5 as 'a cordoned off land' where a battle 
could take place. | agree with her focus on spatiality, but if the ring composition 
is to be purveyed in Romans 5-8, then | would rather argue that the spatiality 
of npooayoy! is mapped onto the body as the space intended for this 
introduction."® The body becomes a space cordoned off by Jesus, where 
peace induces prosperity and wards off calamity. However, any interpretation 
concerning zpooayoyn! remains highly speculative, as there is simply not 
enough textual evidence. 


However, the image is embedded in the relative clause (àv ob Kai mv 
npocayoyrv Eoynkauev [TH nioten] eig tv Xapıv taty [Rm 5:2a]) hinting how to 
understand zpooayoyn. The perfect tense of Éyo ‘have’ also highlights the 
ongoing activity of what Christ has done and the continued result thereof 
(Morris 1988:219; Wolter 2014:321). Believers have access through Christ by 


111. Cf. Cyr.7.5.45 ógopuévoug npocaywyfig [ask you for an introduction] (Black 1973:75; Morris 1988:219). The 
justification of believers brought a state of peace. They enjoy (Rm 5:2) 'access' to the 'favour' in which they 
stand (Byrne 1996:165; Fitzmyer 1993:396). 


112. Black (1973:75) proposes that this interpretation is more logical than assuming that the nautical metaphor 
of ‘grace’ must be used. Contra Eschner (2010a:332) interprets Plut. Aem. 13,5 as a land that has been cordoned 
off. 


113. Lakoff and Johnson (1980:86) argue that when a concept consists of more than one metaphor, the different 
metaphorical structures usually fit in a coherent fashion. The metaphor of access is part of the main metaphor 
of peace in Romans 51. 


= 


4. Wolter (2014:321; cf. Greijdanus 1933:257) also mention the spatial envisioning introduced with zpocaya@yn 
s well as its metaphorical aspect, which he ties into the understanding of ‘Gnade’ in Romans 5:2a. 


[o] 


115. Cf. Romans 8:11. 
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trust (tf nioten) "S to this favour (eig tv yap vabtrv [Rm 5:2a]). The preposition 
eis is used in Romans 5:2 to describe a situation, namely, ‘to this favour’ (Oepke 
1964b:426). The spatiality is amplified with the demonstrative pronoun taútnv 
along with the noun ydpic, which refers to sipyvnv (Rm 5:1b). This recalls the 
image of believers having peace with God. 


The spatial aspect of the metaphor of access/introduction is furthered with 
the relative clause év f| &otikanev [in which we stand] (Rm 5:2b), specifically in 
this favour." The spatial dimension is accentuated with the perfect use of 
{otapo1, which means to ‘stand, step in something’ (Rm 5:2b) (Wolter 2011: 
503-509). Wolter (2011:506) notes that iomuı has a cultic connotation as it is 
often used to describe standing in front of a God."? Nonetheless, totnpt is used 
metaphorically, referring to the favour in which believers stand. Liddell et al. 
(1996:841) list the metaphorical meaning of {om as ‘stand firm’."° The 
wordplay between £oyrikauev [we have] (Rm 5:2a) and éotrjkapiev [we stand] 
(Rm 5:2b) also underscores the link between the images (Black 1973:75; 
Longenecker 2016:557; Wolter 2014:321). Believers have access by trust in this 
favour in which they stand. 


However, it is necessary to linger on the meaning of tiv xäpıv tadınv [this 
favour]. Especially as metaphorical extension"? occurs, this favour refers to 
‘have peace with God’ (Rm 5:1). Xópig is a central leitmotiv in the Hellenistic 
reciprocity system (Barclay 2015:24; Harrison 2003:2; Joubert 2005:187-212). 
In papyri and inscriptions of the Hellenistic period, it especially expressed 
‘favour’ of a friend, a prince or the gods (Spicq 1994w:502). Roman patrons 
and Greek benefactors?! strived amongst one another for honour, and 
clients and beneficiaries strived for the material benefits of the system 


116. The use of niotıg recalls the forensic metaphor of Romans 5:1a. Paul's wording seems strange as he utilises f| 
miotet (Rm 5:2) instead of ¿x miotews (Rm 5:1) without any necessary or obvious reason (Longenecker 2016:557). 
The occurrence of ti níotet is another text-critical discrepancy. The evidence is almost evenly balanced and the 
phrase could have been added for emphasis or left out as it may read to be redundant with regard to Romans 
5:1. Morris (1988:219) suggests that it is a scribal insertion. The addition or omission does not affect the sense 
of the text (Hultgren 2011:201; Morris 1988:219). 


17. The prepositional relative phrase £v 1] [in which] refers to ‘to this favour’ (eig tv xApıv tavtnv) (Porter 
992:292). 


18. In Qumran and the Hebrew Bible, it is often used to describe the priests' cultic assembly that 'stands before 
God’ (Lv 9:5; Dt 29:9; Jos 24:1; 1 Ki 8:15; 2 Chr 29:11; 1 QH 7:30; 11:13). 


19. Cf. X.HG5.2.23; Plb.21.11.3; Arist.GA776a35, ENTIO4a4, Metaph. 1047a15; Plb.3.105.9; tuua Eommkvia fixed 
prices, PTeb.ined 703.177. 


20. Extension is a particular type of cluster where numerous metaphorical expressions in close proximity draw 
on the same source domain (Semino 2008:25). 


21. In the Ist century, the patronage underwent a change from being a city patron to a universal patron, and 
he term became entrenched in a political meaning (Lowe 2013:68). Lowe (2013:78-79) comments on the 
distinction between the Roman patronage and the Greek beneficiation, noting that it would be naive not to 
assume the system influenced one another and accordingly the terms may be used interchangeably. 
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(Joubert 2005:189-190). The power of the wealthy was of such an extent that 
a high proportion of the society was immediately dependent on them (Barclay 
2015:15; Clarke 1990:128-142). Even freedmen would be under legal obligation 
and social pressure to continue to support their masters in political as well as 
business matters, even long after achieving liberty (Clarke 1990:137). In Rome, 
this social hierarchy was reinforced daily with the attendance of the less 
wealthy men (officium) at the residence of the superior benefactor for a form 
of beneficium (Clarke 1990:158). The sheer size of the Roman Empire, even 
though there was a centralised government, was held intact by personal 
patronage from dominating elite families emitting from a supposed benevolent 
emperor (Barclay 2015:36; Lowe 2013:57-84). With the transition of the late 
Republic to a dictatorship, Augustus especially needed to maintain an image 
of caring without being perceived as a monarch (Lowe 2013:68).7? However, a 
powerful ruler could distribute munificence, but that was not a reason to 
praise the ruler for fairness (Barclay 2015:475). At its core, benefaction entails 
the do ut des principle, namely, benefactors or would be benefactors 
considered what they receive in return for their beneficence, whether it is in 
the form of loyalty, power, honour or material benefits (Du Toit 2009:131; 
Engberg-Pedersen 2008:1; Joubert 2000:19).?* 


Paul draws on this source domain, introducing a word that was foreign to 
the LXX by employing yapic (Breytenbach 2010a:209),"^ and uses it in an 
original manner (Spicq 1994w:500). He applies favour (yópic) as a new position 
and a new status for believers (Du Toit 2007b:91; Eschner 20108:328). He 
envisions life as being under the dominion and influence of favour (Du Toit 
2007b:91). However, Troeltsch Engberg-Pedersen (2008:15) rightly remarks 
on the underlying problem, namely, whether there truly is such a thing as a 
true gift?'?% He indicates Paul's use of ayann and nveðua in Romans 5:5 and 
paves the way for the argument of Romans 8:14-39. Believers' hearts are filled 
with love, which they can expect from God, but also Romans 8:14-39 illustrates 
believers' response, specifically defined in Romans 8:28 as love for God 
(Engberg-Pedersen 2008:38). In contrast, Du Toit (2009:131) argues that yápıs 
is unconditional. He argues for Paul that yäpıg stems exclusively from God and 


122. Romans intrinsically abhorred the idea of a king. 
123. Engberg-Pedersen (2008:1) succinctly puts it: ‘man is a reciprocal being’. 


124. The word had a Hellenistic reciprocal aspect even in a Jewish context and presented great versatility as it 
designated ‘favour’, goodwill or grace conferred by the benefactor but could also refer to the return of ‘favour’ 
or ‘thanks’ by the beneficiary to the benefactor. Paul uses yapic [favour] in contrast to the LXX's use of £Aeoc 
[mercy] as his central description of beneficence (Harrison 2003:2). 


125. Galatians 5:4 and Acts 13:43 also contain the spatial aspect of yapic. 


126. If receiving a gift, it is crucial to give a well-measured gift in return (Barclay 2015:25). See Ps.-Phocylides 
152; Delphic maxims (Harrison 2003:44-45). 
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Jesus Christ,” and unlike the whims of Hellenist benefactors, it is constant 
(Du Toit 2009:131).7? Therefore, believers can stand in ‘this favour’. 


But what is more, believers take pride in this favour with reference to hope 
of the glory of God (kai cavyaueda En’ EAnidı tfi 008r; TOD 0200) as Romans 5:2c 
ensues elucidating the imagery of this favour in which believers stand further. 
The verb kavydonaı is problematic as there is no consensus whether it is an 
indicative or a hortatory subjunctive."? | interpret it as an indicative, coherent 
with Romans 5:1. The verb kavyáopuo with the preposition émi means to take 
pride in something (Bauer et al. 2000:536).? The interpretation of kavydopat 
has been greatly influenced by Bultmann's (1938:646-654) delineation that 
praise is a theological problem for Paul, hinging on the Jewish perspective of 
self-praise. The reception of self-praise is negative and even in the 1st century 
unadvisable.^*! 


However, Christine Gerber (2015:230) cogently argues that 'boasting' is an 
essential element in rhetoric used to defend one’s argument? It is an 
acceptable form of speaking when it is utilised to defend something offered 
(Gerber 2015:230). Paul uses kovydouoat with the intent to persuade the 
audience (Forbes 1986:30).5* The verb kavyóáopnot is repeated emphasising 
believers should have pride, ^ seeing that Paul establishes a genuine object of 
taking pride in, namely, the hope of the glory of God. 


27. This is also the beginning of the concept of the trinity of God. 
28. Joubert (2005:208) states that Paul represents God as the 'divine benefactor par excellence'. 


29. Jewett (2007:351) argues that the hortatory subjunctive indicates that Paul uses boasting to replace 
honourable status and performance claims that mark traditional religion in the Greco-Roman world. The 
hortatory subjunctive should rather be interpreted as an indicative referring to tijv npooayœoyńv (Cranfield 
975:259). 


30. Cf. Kavydopiat means that ‘boast, glory in, to put one's human confidence in something’ (Spicq 19941:295). 
Morris (1988:219) suggests translating 'boast' as 'rejoice' as it carries the thought of giving expression to what 
is felt and not simply feeling or even 'exult' may be more fitting. Van Leeuwen and Jacobs (1974:103) propose 
it is boasting in hope. Zmijewski (2011:680-690) opts for 'sich rühmen'. 


131. Cf. Quintillian, Inst. 111.8-26, especially 111.15 as the audience hates self-praise (Gerber 2015:233). Du Toit 
(2007c:50-51) indicates that the kavynotc label was popular as a denigrating device and usually supplied to the 
antagonist. Cf. Romans 2:17, 23; 2 Corinthians 10:12-18; 11:12; Galatians 6:13; James 4:16; 1 Clement 21:5; Ignatius 
Ephesians 18:1. 


32. Cf. Isoc, Antidosis (Or. 15); Demosthenes, De Corona (Or. 18); Flavius Josephus, Contra Apionem 2145 
(Gerber 2015:230-233). Forbes (1986:30) notes that Paul uses 'boasting' in the same manner as Hellenistic 
rhetoric belonging to the category 'grand style' with emotional force intent on moving the audience. 


33. Byrne (1996:165) notes that this notion is over against an illegitimate ‘taking pride' serving as an epideictic 
rhetoric of true Christian boasting. 


34. Gathercole (2001:304) notes that kavydopat is essential in establishing Paul's relationship with his Jewish 
contemporaries. Gathercole (2001:306) argues that kavyáopaot is not a feeling of superiority in relation to 
gentiles, but confidence that God will act on Israel's behalf and is the conviction of God's gracious election. 
This is coherent with Gathercole's view that obedience to the Torah is the basis for salvation. Obedience is 
perceived as the appropriate reaction to God's salvation (Gathercole 2001:303-306). In contrast, | do not think 
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Although the preposition ¿ní usually is used with kavxaouaı, the preposition 
also indicates ‘in dependence upon/in the power of’ (Liddell et al. 1996:932)'* 
referring to £Aníc, ^9 centred in ts d6&ng Tod 0209 as the genitive signifies (Légasse 
2002:340)' in Romans 5:2. Spica (1994j:487) remarks &inig becomes the 
‘fervent expectation of salvation, eternal life and glory'.5*? In Plautus’ Mercator 
876, Spes is associated with two other divinities, Salus and Victoria, with Hope 
epitomising the first step towards salvation and final victory (Tataranni 2013:69). 
Hope fulfilled an important role in Roman political, religious and cultural life, 
apart from being invoked at weddings and birthdays, as an integral part of the 
imperial cult (since Augustus) and Roman propaganda (Tataranni 2013:65- 
78)? In Rome, a temple was devoted to Spes (hope) situated next to the 


(footnote 134 continues...) 
Gathercole has a convincing argument. The only point | agree on is that there is a lack of scholarly attention to 


Kavydouaı, specifically in Romans. Paul's argument is not concerned with a Jewish audience and accordingly 
| deem the Jewish relationship Gathercole wishes to trace as unnecessary, without regarding the context of 
Romans. Furthermore, kavxäonaı becomes part of a universal motif and obedience is not the answer to yapic 
but the answer unfolds in Romans 8:15-39. 


135. Cf. Pi.P.8.76; &ní tivi £o it is in his power to do Hdt.8.29; M.Ant.7.2; as far as is in my power X. Cyr.5.4.11, 
Isoc.4.14. 


136. The noun &Anig does not occur in the four Gospels, but stems from the increase of Paul and the other 
apostle's contact with pagans, who they defined as 'those who have no hope' (Spicq 1994j:481). In the 1st 
century, hope is best understood as the expectation of something good, for example, soldiers hope for 
promotion (107, P. Mich. 466,30; 423,27; P. Lond 1941.8) (Spicq 1994j:481-482). In Plautus, Spes is portrayed as 
a heartening and sustaining force with his characters often appealing to the goddess Spes for aid in the midst 
of a predicament (Tataranni 2013:69). 


137. The glory of God is a technical term in the Hebrew Bible referring to God's visible and active presence in 
creation, closely related to God's grandeur and power as creator and redeemer (Gaffin 1993:348-350). The LXX 
translates kabod from the root kbd [be heavy] as d6£&a, but it denotes esteem or respect and especially power 
and wealth. Aö&a can sometimes be translated as majesty, for example, 2 Maccabees 15:13 (Spicq 1994f:364). 
In this instance, 60€a is usually interpreted as ‘reflected radiance’ (Bauer et al. 2000:257). The word óó£a 
comes from the verb 6okéo, meaning think, admit and claim (Spicq 1994f:362). From the beginning, ö6&u was 
understood to mean 'expectation, what is thought to be possible', and thus the widespread meaning in secular 
Greek as ‘opinion, thought, sentiment' (Spicq 1994f:362). Consequently, this opinion can be about people and 
6660 developed the meaning of ‘renown, reputation’ (Spicq 1994f:362). 


138. According to Longenecker (2016:559), in Paul's letters, 'hope' is a frequently repeated term and a dominant 
theme, not just for God's people corporately but also for individuals who come into relationship with God. Hope 
is grounded in God's victory over evil in death and resurrection of Christ and the gift of the Holy Spirit. Hope for 
the future is developed as it is combined with the first fruits in Romans 8 (Everts 1993:416). 


139. Spes usually is perceived as positive, but the Greek ambiguity concerning &Xzíc stemming from Hesiod, 
affected Rome as can be seen in a poem of Seneca, De Spe 1: Spes fallax, Spes dulce malum, Spes summa 
malorum [Hope the deceiver. Hope the sweet evil. Hope the sum of all evil] (Tataranni 2013:66). According to 
the myth of Pandora, the jar from which evil spread closed before Hope could get out (Hesiod, Op. 42-105) 
(Spicq 1994j:481). Zeitlin (1996:64-67) argues that a child is referred to as the hope of a house. Accordingly, 
Zeitlin (1996:64-67) postulates that this concept is intrinsic to the story of Pandora, with Hope left inside the jar 
as a metaphor of a child residing in the womb. However, these negative perceptions were clearly secondary as 
the association with the imperial cult would not have been so strong if this were the case (Tataranni 2013:67). 
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temple of Janus, god of peace and war, on the triumphal route.‘ Within the 
imperial period, Spes was especially associated with Fides, Salus and Victoria 
connoting in the public sphere that prosperity is derived from military conquest 
(Spicq 1994j:487; Tataranni 2013:70). Hope became an extension of the imperial 
house representing the promise of prosperity for the Roman people in a 
charismatic dynast and the people's confidence that such prosperity would 
continue through his successors (Tataranni 2013:67). Moreover, Spes also 
became associated with the cult of /uventis. The beginning of Claudius's reign 
in 41 CE marked the birth of his son Britannicus appearing on imperial coinage 
with an impression of hope on the reverse side signifying the hope of the 
imperial house (Tataranni 2013:70). 


Furthermore, the expression tfjg 6ó£ng tod 0gob [the glory of God] also 
heeds consideration. Harrison (2010:156-188) points out that researchers 
neglect the regular occurrence of àó6a used for benefactors in honorific 
inscriptions.^ The Greco-Roman world was noted for heads of state and 
public-orientated individuals who enhanced their own reputations (6050) of a 
city or an organisation through munificent gifts or great actions (Harrison 
2010:162).'*2 The rise of Julio-Claudian benefactors caused a defected type of 
glory, which was derived from one's association with the ruler and not one's 
personal achievement or ancestral inheritance, as was the case in the past 
(Harrison 2010:183). 


Paul sketches powerful images in the clause xai Kavyausda En’ &Xríót ts 
öö&ng Tod 0:00 (Rm 5:2c). Unlike the Roman hope associated with the Caesar 
and bound to the victory obtained through military success, believers can 
take pride of the hope associated with Jesus and connected with the glory of 
God. Harrison (2010:188) suggests that Paul sketches God as the world 
benefactor in a magnanimous demonstration of glory through Jesus Christ on 
the cross. However, the phrase óó&ng tod 0200 is a metonymy rather referring 
to the resurrection of Jesus Christ through the glory of the Father, as seen in 
Romans 6:4 (Wolter 2014:322).^5 


140. Aulus Atilius Calatinus erected the temple on the forum Holitorium during the first Punic War. See Cicero, 
Leg. 2.11.28 (Spicq 1994j:481; Tataranni 2013:70-72). 


141. Adgéa has, in Koine, and especially in inscriptions and papyri, the meaning ‘esteem, honour’ (Spicq 1994f:362). 


142. Famous houses of Roman nobles sought to equal and surpass the glory of their ancestors in a heated 
competition for magistracies and military victories (Harrison 2010:162). For example, an honorific decree of 
Ptolemy IV for the Cretan auxiliaries (around 150 BCE), Aglaso of Cos, through his deeds and his excellent 
council, showed himself ‘worthy of his country and of the glory (good reputation) that he enjoys' (Spicq 
1994f:363). 


143. In Romans 5:1-2, linguists in the analysis of discourse mention planes of discourse, with a background, 
foreground and front ground. Paul depicts the justified (aor) to enjoy present peace with God. The enjoyment 
stands out against the background of justification, his new topic building on the old (Porter 1992:23). 
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The expression ov uóvov Ö£, AAG Kai, meaning ‘not only this, but also’ (Bauer 
et al. 2000:659),"^ initiates the adversative clause (ob uóvov dé, GAAG Kai 
Kavxaueda £v tais OAbyeot [Rm 5:3a]), shedding light that believers should not 
only take pride in this favour dependent on hope deriving from the glory of 
God but also take pride in sufferings. Paul repeats the verb kavxaueda and 
draws attention to believers taking pride dependent on hope derived from the 
glory of God, but in stark contrast, Paul argues believers should also take 
pride in suffering as the prepositional phrase £v taig OAtweow [in the sufferings] 
marks."* For Paul, sufferings are contrary to the ydpic, in which believers stand 
(Du Toit 2007b:91).° During Paul's time, stoicism was popular valuing patience 
under suffering and prizing a tried and tested character (Morris 1988:220; 
Wright 2002:516). The notion of hope seen in Romans 5:2c is substantiated in 
Romans 5:5a, causing a circular arrangement of the argument from hope to 
hope. Within this circular arrangement, the climax consists of picking up the 
keyword of the preceding phrase in the following one: ñ OXiyig ozopovi|v 
katepyacetar (Rm 5:3), 1] dé onopovr] óokuujv, 7 68 doku Arida (Rm 5:4) and 1j 
dé Anis OD katoioybvet (Rm 5:5) (Blass, Debrunner & Funk 1961:§493(3); Moule 
1953:117).48 Paul draws on the rhetorical techniques of graditio and 
polysyndeton.^? The rhetorical chain signifies that the innocent undergoes a 
test in which God puts their trust to the test, drawing on the early Jewish 
understanding of suffering (Wolter 2014:324). 


The clause eiööteg Sti 1| OAiwic oónopovriv KatepyaCetar (Rm 5:3b) gives the 
reason why believers are able to take pride in their sufferings. Paul assumes 
that the audience already knows that suffering achieves perseverance (f| OXiyıg 
onzopuovijv KatepyaCcetar [Rm 5:3c]) (Jewett 2007:354; Wolter 2014:324). The 
verb katepyälstaı with ti implies ‘to accomplish or bring a result by doing 
something’ (Bauer et al. 2000:531). The noun drouovn refers to the ‘capacity 


144. The expression àAAà Kai following ob póvov dé retains its adversative sense (Porter 1992:205). 


145. Jewett (2007:353) remarks that Paul has a specific hardship in mind, namely, the expulsion of Jewish 
Christian leaders under Claudius and their return from exile after 54 CE. In contrast, Cranfield (1975:261) 
suggests that tribulations resemble the exultation in which God subjects believers as part of the discipline by 
which He teaches them to wait patiently for his righteousness. 


146. Contra Longenecker (2016:560) who posits believers' sufferings are contrary to honour-shame systems 
of the 1st century, something to pride in. Pagan views understood calamity as without meaning and a disaster 
simply to be voided or explained away, but for believers it fosters character. Wright (2002:516) also views 
suffering as part of a larger narrative ending with hope. 


147. It is identical to 2 Corinthians 10-12. Christian existence is characterised by a dynamic movement towards 
a goal, being an existence by faith (Harrisville 1980:78). 


148. Cf. Maximus Tyre 16, 3b. 


149. Cf. Quintilian, Inst. 9,5,56; Rhet. Herenn. 4,25,54; Maximus v. Tyre, Philosoph. 16, 3 (Cosby 1991:214; Wolter 
2014:324). 
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to hold out in the face of suffering’ (Bauer et al. 2000:1039).*? The word is a 
metaphor of submission in itself. The preposition nó denotes a state of being 
under and u&vo to stay in a position (Radl 2011:969-971). Plato and Aristotle 
established the conception of ozopovri, which influenced later Greek tradition 
(Spicq 1994u:414). Plato asked: 'In what does courage consist?' He answered 
it as ‘a certain endurance of soul ... one of the noblest things ... it is endurance 
accompanied by wisdom that is noble' (Spicq 1994u:414). Endurance is not 
merely a passive quality but a virtue of fortitude (Black 1973:75). 


"Ynopovij is repeated in Romans 5:4a. The adversative particle dé is repeated, 
creating emphasis. It becomes clear in Romans 5:4a endurance achieves 
character (1 Önouovn dokuunv) and character achieves hope (N doryun éAmida). 
According to Spicq (1994e:360) öokıur means ‘proven character’. Michel 
(1966:179-180) suggests that it refers to the paraenetic tradition, as the other 
occurrence in James 1:3.*! Paul's rhetoric mounts a climax.*?? What remains 
important is that character derives from being tested. This image of ùnopovń 
also occurs in Romans 8:25. 


The notion of hope is picked up again in Romans 5:5a (1) òè &Anig oo 
Katotoyvvet), bringing the argument to a preliminary conclusion and elucidating 
that hope does not disappoint. The notion of hope also features in Romans 
8:24, where it is connected with being saved. The verb katoioyóvo (Rm 5:5a) 
denotes ‘to disappoint’ (Bauer et al. 2000:517).5* The background of honour/ 
shame is vital, as honour entails being triumphant over enemies and accordingly 
not to be put to shame. Spicq (1994j:491) notes, in this context, &Anig [hope] 
functions as a certainty of God's love and infinite mercy. ^^ 


The reason why hope does not disappoint comes to the fore in the clause 
OTL Å åyánn Tod 0200 ExkéyvTAL Ev tais Kapdiaıg ruov (Rm 5:5b). The expression 


150. 'Perseverance' at its core means to suffer, but also entails the skill of self-mastery. The notion of self- 
mastery is crucial in Romans 7:12-25. 


151. Wolter (2014:325) compares Romans 5:3-4, James 1:2-4 and 1 Peter 1:6-7 to determine the meaning of 
dokuumn. The context is crucial in unlocking the word's meaning, which, according to Jewett (2007:355), is the 
testing of qualifications by performance in battle or public life. Morris (1988:221) notes that it indicates the result 
of being tested and the quality of being approved on the basis of a trial. Jewett (2007:354-355) clarifies doxyn} 
in terms of its use in the Corinthian controversy with reference to the super apostles, interpreting it to mean 
‘approbation’ in the sense of authentic faith. Faith does not consist of taking pride. 


52. A similar rhetorical climax can be found in Wisdom 6:17-20 (Fitzmyer 1993:397; Longenecker 2016:561). 


53. It is frequently used in LXX Psalms, for example, Psalms 21:6; 22:5; 24:20; 25:3, 20; LXX Isaiah 28:26 
and 2 Timothy 1:12 (Fitzmyer 1993:397; Jewett 2007:356; Morris 1988:221). In both cases, people who are 
aithful worshippers hope for financial restoration and a relief from adversity. Their honour requires Yahweh's 
victory over their adversaries or at least the compensation of a blessed life after death. However, the idea of 
compensation is not present in Romans 5:1-11. Instead, Paul refers to God's righteousness by faith as a means 
hat overcomes shame in the current stand of believers in grace (Jewett 2007:355). 


54. With this sense of hope emerging from suffering, Paul begins to develop the major theme of the entire 
section seen in Romans 8:31-39 (Byrne 1996:166; Longenecker 2016:562). 
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T] ayann tod 0g00 is repeated in Romans 8:39." In Pauline usage, &yány usually 
indicates the love of God to humans (Bauer et al. 2000:7).5* The subjective 
genitive signifies God's love (Porter 1992:95) and brings the idea of God's love 
in connection with the Holy Spirit (Wolter 2014:327). 'Ayóám also includes the 
linking of persons from different statuses, such as rulers, benefactors and 
fathers, illustrating God's generous love (Spicq 1994a:13). Again, as seen in 
Romans 5:1, God's initiative in this relationship with humans is accentuated.'” 


The metaphor of abundance comes to the fore in Romans 5:5 sketching a 
loving and generous God who had poured his love into the hearts of believers 
through the Holy Spirit (Emk&xvraı Ev tañs Kapdlaıg HU@®V IA nvevuatos Aylov TOD 
8odevrog Hiv). The verb Exy&o [to pour out] usually has a cultic association's; 
but in this context, Bauer et al. (2000:312) postulate a metaphorical sense for 
&kybvvo, implying ‘cause to fully experience'.*? Paul metaphorically moves 
&kybvvo from its natural semantic domain, increasing the vividness of his 
expression (Cosby 1991215). The verb £xybvvo is in the perfect passive 
describing the continued relevance of a completed action of God (Blass et al. 
1961:8340). The source domain &kyóvvo [to pour out] expresses the idea of 
unstinting lavishness.^? God had poured love out into the hearts of believers 
(Ev tais kapóítoug riv).'*! This is a rare case that the preposition eig is substituted 
with £v (Oepke 1964b:433). The concept kapóía is translated as ‘heart’, but any 
ancient person of the Ist century would have fully understood it to refer to a 
person's thoughts, inclinations, desires, purpose and mind, thus expressing a 


155. The phrase rn] ayann tod 0200 also occurs in Romans 8:39. 


156. This is the first occurrence of &yamn in Romans. The word àyánn [love, esteem, affection] originates from 
its use on tombs honouring an army officer who was highly regarded by his country. This association is not 
attached to the verb dyomáco (Bauer et al. 2000:6). Spicq (1994a:12) mentions that àyánn should be translated 
as ‘demonstration of love’. Oda Wischmeyer (2015:15) writes that the early Christian idea of ayamn comprises 
three components: ethics, &xkAnoia and theology. The notion of God's love for humans stems from early 
Christians continued Jewish ideas, but also their reflection of their re-interpreted understanding of their faith 
(Wischmeyer 2015:15). Wischmeyer (2015:16) rightly warns against a reductionist understanding of üyann, as it 
entails more than mere brotherly love or ethnic notions. 


157. The emphasis on love is strangely overlooked, as it is God's love that motivates believers, thereby 
emphasising the divine initiative (Morris 1988:221). 


158. The verb Exy&o recalls images of shedding blood in murder as seen in the Old Testament (Gn 9:6; Ezk 18:10) 
and recalls other New Testament instances (Mt 23:34; Ac 22:20; Rm 3:15) and the Lord's supper (Mk 14:24; Mt 
26:28; Lk 22:20). Pentecost traditions link it with the pouring of the Spirit. 


159. Cf. Ps.-Demeter, Eloc. 134 Philo, Spec. Leg. 1,37 of light; Jos. Ant. 6, 271 of the Holy Spirit. 
160. Cf. Chrysostom, col. 470 (Kruse 2012:226). 


161. There is an allusion in LXX Isaiah 28:16 that the idea of spiritual refreshment and encouragement is usually 
conveyed in the East through the metaphor of watering. Isaiah 44:3 seems to be prevalent according to Black 
(1973:76), Fitzmyer (1993:398) and Longenecker (2016:561). Cranfield (1975:203) indicates that this use is not 
strange as it is often used in the LXX and occurs nine times in the New Testament referring to the pouring out 
of God's wrath, particularly in Ecclesiastes 18:11 with the pouring out of God's mercy and in Malachi 3:10 with 
the pouring out of his blessing. 
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person's whole inner life (Bauer et al. 2000:508). However, xapóía functions as 
a specific place where God had poured his love through the Holy Spirit. 
Drawing on Lakoff and Johnson's (1980:29) container metaphor, this image 
may be interpreted as a container metaphor, with the body of the believer 
functioning as the container for the substance of the God's love God had 
poured into believers' hearts. The audience was non-Jewish people; thus, it is 
significant that Paul illustrates the abundance of God's love that had been 
poured into all hearts.'® The verb did@pt means to express generosity (Bauer 
et al. 2000:242), supporting the image of abundance. In this case, it is 
especially associated with the generosity of the Holy Spirit. However, this 
abundance of the Holy Spirit is also prevalent in Romans 8:15, and especially 
8:23, linking the space overflown with the Holy Spirit as a place filled by 
the first fruits of the Holy Spirit, while in anticipation for the redemption of 
the body. 


The culmination of the power of love 
(Rm 5:6-11) 
O Dying on behalf (Rm 5:6-8) 


In Romans 5:3-5, the chain structure places the focus on hope. The basis for 
hope is supplied in Romans 5:6-8 (Bauer et al. 2000:400; Eschner 2010a:294; 
Fitzmyer 1993:399; Van Leeuwen & Jacobs 1974:104). In a type of sandwich 
structure, Paul cements the possibility for believers to have a relationship with 
God. The tradition of Christ 'dying on behalf of' humans is employed in both 
Romans 5:6 and 5:8 for those who are not deemed worthy. In Romans 5:6, for 
while believers were still powerless, at the right time, Christ died on behalf of 
the ungodly (£u yàp Xpiotóc óvtov NuU@v doVEVOv Ett KATA koipóv DEP àogpov 
åànśðavev [Rm 5:6a-b]). Romans 5:7 illustrates the oddity of dying for someone 
who is not worthy, as for barely will one die for a righteous person (udAtc yàp 
onép dSukaiov Tic Anodaveitan [Rm 5:7a]). The verse continues stating perhaps on 
behalf of a good person one might be brave to die for (onép yàp tod àyo000 
TOYA tig Kal toAud Anodaveiv [Rm 5:7b]). However, the magnitude of the 
relationship between God and the believers is underscored in Romans 5:8a as 
God shows his love towards believers (ovviotnow d& Tv Eavtod &yánnv eic rig 
0 deög [Rm 5:8a]). The past state of believers that has changed by Christ dying 
on behalf of them comes to the fore again in Romans 5:8b, which is parallel 
with aceß@v in Romans 5:6. The reason for God's love is that even while 
believers were sinners, Christ died on behalf of them (6t1 £r àpiaproAOv óvvov 
Tiv Xplotos ozép "nv ånéðavev [Rm 5:8b]). 


162. Cf. Galatians 3:2; Acts 2:18, 33; 10:45. 
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Detail analysis of Romans 5:6-8 


The particle yap (Rm 5:6a) signals an explanation and the emphatic repetition 
of the adverb £u connects the main idea of Romans 5:5 with Romans 5:6 and 
stresses the persistence of the condition, which is hope. The placement of £u 
yap (Rm 5:6a) in the beginning of the clause not only emphatically situates the 
words (Moule 1953:166) but also creates proleptic anticipation of the subject, 
Xpıotög. The genitive absolute (óvtov rjv àoO0gvóv) adds by making the 
object the main clause (Blass et al. 1961:8476[1]). This is the first independent 
appearance of Xpiotög [Christ], which is also repeated in Romans 5:8.'% Xpiotóg 
especially brings the death of Jesus into remembrance (Hahn 2011:1158).'%* 
Xpiotóg means ‘anointed One or Christ’ and is derived from the Jewish concept 
of the Messiah, who is seen as a saving figure (Hahn 2011:1147-1166). Martin 
Karrer (1991:377) indicates how Christ as anointed one stems from a Jewish 
tradition where the death of Jesus overcomes all curses as salvation ‘for us’. 
Paul's use of the cognomen altered the Jewish understanding as a title (Hahn 
2011:1159). The genitivus absolutus (óvrov nudv dodev@v) draws attention to a 
period where humans were powerless.’ The word àoO0gvrig means to lack 
strength and thus be weak and powerless (Bauer et al. 2000:142). Usually, 
àoO0evric is interpreted in the light of 1 Corinthians 15:43 as a reference to human 
susceptibility to death. This link was made within the context of the conflict of 
the boasting apostles in Corinthians, a claim that Paul refutes by boasting that 
he has weakness and that Christ was crucified in weakness. This theological 
deviation remains unanswered by commentators. However, such an approach 
is problematic within the text as the earlier argument concerns the human 
situation prior without peace with God as marked by hostility and rebellion 
against God instead of merely weak finitude. In Romans 5:6a, in conjunction 
with the present participle of eiut and the personal pronoun ñuðv [of the inner 
life], it denotes a weakness of faith and a moral sense is implied. | do not 
perceive ào0szvüg [powerless] as a synonym of aoceß@v"® as the parallelism 
between Romans 5:6a and Romans 5:6b is often interpreted to imply that 


163. Xpio1óg also marks an inclusio featuring in Romans 5:6a and 5:8 (Longenecker 2016:562-564; Witherington 
1993:96). 


164. See also Witherington (1993:96). For non-Jewish and non-Christian people, the idea of a saviour, Xpıotög, 
entailed a unique relationship with a god, enabling a person to enter the godly realm, for example, Ovid, Metam. 
XIII 950-955 (Karrer 1991:377-384). 


165. Eschner (2009:661) notes especially the situation of people before the death of Christ. 


166. Rather àcsBóv functions as a synonym for ápaproAóc [sinner] in Romans 5:8 (Longenecker 2016:563; 
Schlier 1977:152; Van Leeuwen & Jacobs 1974:106). Schlier (1977:152) has ascribed anomalies to Paul's use 
of onép doeBOv as an early Christian confession used in Rome and modified by Paul to suit his argument. 
The phrase nép àcsfv only occurs once in other Greek literature, namely, in Diodorus Siculus Hist. 23.1.4.13 
describing the outset of the first Punic War 'but if they were to enter upon a war of such magnitude over the 
most impious of people’ (Jewett 2007:359). 
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‘weakness’ should be viewed as ‘godless’. Paul describes the condition of 
the ungodly; because of Sin, they were weak and had no reverence for God 
(Fitzmyer 1993:399). 


The seemingly traditional statements (Jewett 2007:346-347; Longenecker 
2016:551) in Romans 5:6-8 are held together with the preposition nép along 
with the fourfold repetition of àmoO0vijioko and the adverb Erı. This established 
a pattern of repetition (Semino 2008:22). In Romans 5:6, 8, the preposition 
nép [on behalf of] is best understood as in the sense of avti [in the place of] 
(Breytenbach 2005:172; Eschner 2010b:85). Paul uses traditional formulaic 
phrases connected with prepositions, such as nép, dia or nepi, with dnodvnoKo 
or (napa-) didmpt, expressing the effect of Christ's death (Breytenbach 
2005:165-185).56? Moreover, Christina Eschner (2010b:20) has illustrated that 
various Greek authors during the imperial time drawing on Euripides placed 
immense importance on the notion of ‘dying for’ someone, that is, àxoO0vrioko 
- nép - tivog expression (Breytenbach 2005:163-185; Eschner 2010b:196). 
During the time Paul wrote the letter to the Romans, the materials of Euripides 
and an awareness of mythical persons were widespread amongst citizens of 
the Romans Empire (Eschner 2009:665). It is significant that the formula is 
usually utilised in an apotropaic way to ward off disaster (Eschner 2009:664). 
Within the tradition of the death of Alkestis, Paul's use of the formula includes 
the leitmotiv of love.'%? Eschner (2010a:351-352) cogently illustrates that the 
death of Christ also wards off a war, as the language in Romans 5:1-11'? reflects 
'war'" The notion of one person dying to prevent a war is like kings of the 
polis would have warriors fight to the death (Eschner 2010a:352). For Paul, 
the 'to die for' metaphor is intertwined with the notion of love functioning as 
an indicator that people are saved (Eschner 2009:661-662, 2010b:86).7? 


67. Wolter (2014:329) also does not view these terms as synonyms. Black (1973:77) opts that although the 
use is rare, the adjective should be interpreted as ‘weakness of the wicked’ as this is attested for in 1 Clement 
XXXVI, 1; Herm, Mand,, IV. III. 4. 


68. The preposition nép is often used in classical Greek, especially Hellenistic papyri, for example, P. Teb. 
04.39-40, in a substitutionary sense meaning doing something for someone's benefit and doing it in the place 
of someone, as is the case in Romans 5:7-8 (Porter 1992:177; Moule 1953:64). 


69. Cf. Sen. Epist. 9,10; 9.8,20; Vict. Caes. 14,8; Test. 2.3 (Eschner 2010b:207-208). 


70. Cf. Th 5:1-11. 


71. ànoO0vrjoko — nép — tivoc: Pol. 6,24,7; Dion. Hal. Ant. 6,9,1; rhet. 6,4; Lukian. Tox. 36; Jos. Ant. 6, 335, 347; Jos. 
Bell. 5, 558; Ps.-Lukian. Charid. 18 (Eschner 2010b:214). 


72. Cf. Xen. Cyn. 1,14 (Antilochos dies for his father); Verg. Aen. 10, 789 & 10, 812, 824 (also the love of the son 
or the father). Du Toit (2009:132) argues that love is the motivation of God's action and the use of àyám is 
Jewish to the core. 
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A peculiarity in the clause of Romans 5:6b is the use of the phrase katá 
kotpóv'5 in contrast to Paul's normal use of £v kup, as seen in Romans 3:26; 
11:5; 2 Corinthians 8:14 and 2 Thessalonians 2:6.'4 Eschner (2010a:301) indicates 
that ët kata Kaıpöv refers to the allotted time that believers will be saved from 
their predicament. The time before the salvation of the death of Christ is 
crystallised in the genitivus absolutus (óvvov nv ào0gzvov) underscoring the 
hopelessness (Eschner 2010a:301). 


An explanation follows in Romans 5:7a as yap designates.’ Paul argues a 
fortiori as Christ did not only die but also died for the sinful and godless people 
(Byrne 1996:167; Fitzmyer 1993:599). Paul describes how it would have been 
logical to die on behalf of someone who is righteous (rèp Stkaiov) or someone 
who is good (oz&p yàp Tod àya000), but Christ died for those who are considered 
to be unworthy.'® Divine generosity to all in the ancient world is not an anomaly 
as gifts of nature such as rain, sun, light and heat are given to both good and 
bad.”’ The reason for Christ's action is intertwined with love, as the imagery 
of God's love, poured out into the hearts of believers, illustrated in Romans 
5:5. However, the recipients of God's love are demarcated unworthy and Paul 
does not even imply that they have any hidden potential that evokes such a 
gift from God (Barclay 2015:477). Paul identifies the gift of God, not as the 
benefactions of nature but with the death of Christ (Barclay 2015:478). Paul 
makes a good case that this love from God is exceptional and emphasises 
God's loving action towards humans. 


Closely bound with this notion is the envisioned status change Christ's 
death entails for people God favours (Eschner 2009:661). The clause is parallel 
with Romans 5:7b, illustrating Paul's distinction between the righteous 
(öikarog)”® and the good (àya0ó6c). There has been debate concerning what is 
intended with tod ayadod. Schlier (1977:1953) argues it is masculine and not 


173. The article can be omitted as seen in the prepositional phrase Kata Kaipdv in Romans 5:6b (Blass et al. 
1961:8255(3)). 


174. Morris (1988:222-223) comments that Paul offers two ways of looking at the time of Christ's death. Firstly, 
he died at a time when we were still sinners, and at a time that fitted God's purpose. Secondly, Christ died for 
the ungodly people. 


175. Romans 5:7 is supposed to clarify Romans 5:6, but hardly does so in any clear fashion (Fitzmyer 1993:399). 
This verse has been widely disputed as being a gloss, or even the combination of two glosses. The word uódug 
[barely, scarcely] does not appear anywhere else in Paul’s letter. However, this is no reason to assume the verse 
is a gloss (Fitzmyer 1993:400; Longenecker 2016:562). 


176. Paul emphasises in Romans 5:6b that the death of Christ took place not for good people but for sinners 
(Cranfield 1975:264; Morris 1988:222). 


177. Cf. Seneca, Ben. 1.1.9-10. 


178. Jewett (2007:359) suggests that dikatocg is used in a typically Judaic manner, meaning ‘righteous’ in 
contradiction to Paul’s argument in Romans 1:18-3:23 that no one is righteous. 
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neuter, allowing for a distinction between óíkatoc and dya06c.7? Sometimes the 
article is not demonstrative but may be described as 'deictic', thus pointing 
out some familiar type or genus (Moule 1953:111). Asserting tod dya000 as a 
neutrum without a reference opens the idea of dying for someone in a general 
way (Wolter 2014:331). This interpretation fits with the context. The gnomic 
future of ànzo0vnüoko expressing what is to be expected under certain 
circumstances (Blass et al. 1961:8349[1])'®° described by the adverbs of manner 
uörıg [barely] (Rm 5:7a) (Porter 1992:126) and tüxa [perhaps] (Rm 5:7b) (Blass 
et al. 1961:8102(2)). The adverb taya is used with the indicative of toApaw 
instead of the potential optative (Fitzmyer 1993:400).?! The expression toAuäv 
anodaveiv nép is found since Euripides in Greek literature'® and makes it clear 
that toAuäv should not be translated as ‘dare’ because the focus was not on 
the risk 'to die for someone', but rather on the great 'courage' that was needed 
to be successful (Liddell et al. 1996:199). This places the stress on the enormity 
of the deed (Byrne 1996:167). In contrast to Greco-Roman culture and 
especially Roman civic cult, where the hero dies for the honoured fatherland, 
Jesus did not die as a hero (Eschner 2010b:212; Jewett 2007:361). Seneca 
(Ben. IV.8.2) warns against the bestowal of benefits for ungrateful people as 
beneficial deaths by human benefactors were never undertaken for enemies, 
the unrighteous or sinners (Joubert 2005:202).55 


The adverb £u is repeated in Romans 5:8b, creating a sandwich structure 
as it complicates the interpretation of Romans 5:7 (Van Leeuwen & Jacobs 
1974:104).'%* Romans 5:7 forms the antithesis to Romans 5:8, which reverses 
the poles of Romans 5:6 and 5:7 (Harrisville 1980:81; Jewett 2007:360). The 
ayann of God becomes even clearer (Schlier 1977:153). For Paul, the death of 
Christ is the proof of God's love (covíotrotv 08 tiv Eavtod Ayannv eic Huds ó 0góg 


79. Longenecker (2016:563) notes that this distinction signifying the righteous and the good as people for 
whom scarcely anyone would give his or her life is peculiar. However, Clarke (1990:136) indicates that the two 
erms were often used together praising a figure comprising a different nuance in meaning as the philosophy 
of the principate stipulated that the person who benefitted society the most was more valuable. Accordingly, 
he àyaðóç associated with wealth, family ties and rank was considered essential in maintaining political stability 
and thus revered of as higher value than dtkatoobvn (Clarke 1990:136). 


80. Porter (1992:44) argues that the clause has a timeless facet, meaning someone will die for a just person 
where it can hardly be expected. 


81. Contra Blass et al. (1961:$385[1]). 


82. To die for a person: Eur. Alc. 644.; 469; 741; Eur. lon 278; to die for Greece: Hec. 310; with reference to death 
of Achilles Iph. A. 1389 (Eschner 2010b:281); Eschner (2010b:13-15) gives various examples from Euripides 
indicating dying for friends, parents dying for their children and dying for the fatherland. Cf. lph. Aul. 1389; 
Plato, Symp. 179e-180a; Isocrates, Phil. 55; Pax 153; Demosthenes, Or. 26,23. 


183. Cf. Philo, Spec Leg Ill, 153-168. 


184. Longenecker (2016:562) also maintains that the focus is on Romans 5:7. Romans 5:6-8 heeds linguistically, 
structural and theological perplexities despite the obvious familiar Christian statements (Longenecker 
2016:562). There appears to be textual corruption in Romans 5:6 on two levels, namely, grammatical as the 
subject of the verb is in an unusual position and textual as ét1 is repeated (Black 1973:76). 
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[Rm 5:8a]) (Cranfield 1975:265; Du Toit 2009:132). Christ died to avert the evil 
of sin because God loves sinners (Eschner 2010a:288).*5 Christ willingly gave 
his life for sinners so that believers are defended from the consequences of 
wrongdoings according to the Torah through the death of Christ (Breytenbach 
2013b:324). 


Paul is most likely accepting a traditional formula to substantiate his 
argument that the shameful status of sinners has been reversed into a new 
form of taking pride as Christ has died for them in the ðt clause’ of Romans 
5:8b.'8” Paul takes up the same reference of Christ's death for sin as seen in 
1 Corinthians 15:3 (Breytenbach 2013b:325). The ‘dying for’ formula bzép ru@v 
is connected to the genitivus absolutus (àpaprtoAGv Svt@V riiv Xpiotóg). The 
use of the plural of the personal pronoun as well as the use of the noun 
åuaptœàóçs attributes to a personal Gestalt (Eschner 2010a:356).55 It is 
significant that Paul refers to dying for 'us' instead of surrendering 'for our 
sins’, as is the case in traditional formulations such as 1 Corinthians 15:3 and 
Galatians 1:4, which is usually linked to impersonal prepositional phrases 
(Eschner 2010a:356). Paul takes up the fundamental notion that the death of 
Christ is to deter calamity from individuals (Breytenbach 2013b:325). 


O To be vindicated and reconciled (Rm 5:9-11) 


A typical a minori ad maius rhetorical style frames Romans 5:9-11 as Paul 
extrapolates the meaning of Christ dying for sinners. The inference is that if 
that is how God treats someone who is underserving of his love, then just 
imagine the implications for those who are justified and reconciled with God. 
Believers' current position comes to view as having now been justified in his 
blood (ótkat0£vtec viv Ev TH ainartı aùtoð [Rm 5:9a]). Based on their position 
towards God enabled through Christ, believers will be saved through him from 
God's future judgement (omOnodpe8a Ov adtod And tfjg òpyñs [Rm 5:9b]). 
Believers' position with reference to God is emphasised again in Romans 5:10. 
The conditional clause reminds that when believers were enemies, they were 
reconciled to God through the death of his Son (ei yàp &y0poi óvtec KaTHAAGYN HEV 
TO 0gà SiG TOD Oavátov Tod viod adtod [Rm 5:10a-b]). The imagery of Romans 5:10 
links with Romans 5:1and paints the instrumentality of the Son's death concrete. 


185. Cf. Matthew 5:44; Luke 6:27, 35. 
186. In Romans 5:8b, ötı means ‘in that’, ‘by the fact that’. 


187. In this case, Paul seems to place the Greek presentation of 'dying for', which is personalised to the 
background to accommodate the traditional impersonal 'dying for' formula (Eschner 2010a:356). 


188. The word GpaptwAds in the dti-clause means behaviour or activity that does not measure up to standard 
moral or cultic expectations, thus an outsider (Bauer et al. 2000:51). Jewett (2007:361) describes ünaptwAög as 
a social class of people who are the opposite of 'righteous and pious', engage in social oppression and stand 
in opposition to God. 
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Again the ‘much more’ (1oAA@ uov) language in Romans 5:10c reiterates the 
implication of believers' attained reconciled status, that is, they will be saved in 
his life (KkatadAay&vreg oo0noóps0a. Ev TH toñ aùtoð [Rm 5:10c]). Romans 5:11 
elucidates believers have not only have been reconciled to have been saved 
but also take pride in God through Jesus Christ their Lord (ov óvov dé, GAAG Kai 
KavympEevor Ev TO DEd Ou TOD kopíou nuov Inooð XpiotodD [Rm 5:1la]). The 
instrumentality of Christ resurfaces in the adverbial clause Romans 5:11b (Gv où 
viv THY KaTOAAaYyIV EAGBouev) as it is through Jesus Christ in whom believers 
have now received reconciliation. 


C Detail analysis of Romans 5:9-11 


Romans 5:9-11 instigates a conclusion of the argument as the inferential 
particle obv in Romans 5:9a designates. The a minori ad maius rhetoric features 
as the phrase noAA@ uov [thus many more] signals.*? The recurrence of the 
aorist participle passive of óucoi60 recollects Romans 5:1. The latter creates a 
rhetorical extended anaphora as Paul resumes his discussion of Romans 5:1-5, 
supervened by Romans 5:6-8 (Longenecker 2016:564). In Romans 511, 
justification is grammatically subordinated to having peace with God. The 
same pattern unfolds in Romans 5:9a as justification is subordinated to future 
salvation seen in the main clause Romans 5:9b (Black 1973:77).*? However, 
similar to Romans 5:1, justification is depicted as a present reality seen in the 
temporal adverb viv [now], which is also repeated in Romans 5:llb that 
underscores the notion (Longenecker 2016:565). 


The references to 'death' and 'blood' are not cultic but connote to death as 
giving up one's life on behalf of someone else (Fitzmyer 1993:401). The 
phrase is metonymy referring to the crucifixion, thus Christ dying 'for us' 
(Harrisville 1980:81). Stanley Porter (1992:158) highlights that a metaphorical 
extension residue in £v of the locative sense remains in the prepositional phrase 
£v TO ainarı (see Fitzmyer 1993:400).?? The Greek tradition of ‘dying for’ has no 
semblance with categories of atonement or expiation (Breytenbach 2010c:180). 
Justification and reconciliation are possible in light of the creedal statements 
of Romans 5:6 and 5:8 that Christ died 'for us'. Rather Paul layers another 
meaning by expressing how humanity benefits from Christ dying for all, 


89. This technique is employed again in Romans 5:15-17 (Byrne 1996:168; Fitzmyer 1993:400; Harrisville 1980:82; 
Longenecker 2016:565; Morris 1988:224). 


90. Fitzmyer (1993:400) argues that the subordination of justification to salvation is significant as, in spite of 
he emphasis, Paul felt he must lay upon justification, he found the real centre of his religion in the new life, 
which followed upon justification. 


91. Contra Blass et al. (1961:8219(3)). Moule (1953:77) interprets ö1kawdevteg ... £v TO ainatı aùtoð as instrumental, 
indicating the price of his ouo. 


92. The meaning of ouo. [blood] in a figurative sense also implies the life of an individual (Bauer et al. 2000:26). 
Accordingly, the prepositional phrase is parallel to ¿v ti Gofj in Romans 5:10c. 
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personalising and universalising Christ's death for every sinner (Breytenbach 
2010c:180). 


Furthermore, the future passive of octo in the main clause of Romans 5:9b 
fittingly refers to the future salvation through Christ (dv adtobd) from God's 
future judgement (ano tfjg opyijc)."° Both in Seneca and in Plutarch, öpyn is 
used as the opposite of yapıc (Engberg-Pedersen 2008:22-23). The verb ocala 
in secular Greek means to deliver someone from a particularly perilous 
situation, for example, war or deliverance from enemies or opponents (Spicq 
1994s:545).?^ This renders the question: from what does a person need 
saving? The answer is from the consequences of Sin/sin,'® and this idea from 
1:18-3:20 becomes expounded in Romans 5:12-21. 


The conditional clause in Romans 5:10 sheds further light on the salvation 
that is to come, recapitulating that the ‘we’ had the status of being enemies 
(&y0poi óvteg).*5 The construction implies the truth of the supposition: ‘when 
we were enemies' (Morris 1988:225). However, believers' status changed, as 
they have been reconciled with God, restating what has been said in Romans 
5:8, but in different words (Fitzmyer 1993:401). This change of hostility to 
friendship with God has been made possible through the death of his Son, 
referring to the death of Christ (dia tod Oavátou tod viod adtod). The use of 
kataAAay- terms are unique to the Pauline tradition. The use of kataAAóooo [to 
be reconciled] is heavily influenced by Greek secular literature, making the 
Hellenistic milieu fundamental in the understanding of its use (Breytenbach 
2010c:171-186; Porter 1993:695). For pagans and Christians, katadAayn is the 
action of re-establishing friendship between two persons who are on bad 
terms, to replace hostility with peaceful relations. The theological elaboration 
of kataddayrı entails reconciliation with God and humans as an immediate 
effect of Christ's death. It describes the change from enmity to friendship 
(Breytenbach 2010c:171). The use of kataAkayn was not important in the 
language of Greek and Roman religion and does not connote ‘atonement’ 


193. In Romans 5:9b, öpyn means 'God's future judgement’ (Bauer et al. 2000:721). Paul is referring to the wrath 
to come; the eschatological wrath and Christ salvation is not only effective now but also what lies beyond 
this life (Breytenbach 2010c:184; Morris 1988:225). The reference to wrath when all stress seems to be on the 
love of God seems surprising, but remains a key factor within the apocalyptic perspective of the argument, 
and salvation at least in negative terms is the rescue from wrath (Byrne 1996:168; Mounce 1995:137). Schmitt 
(2014:67-79) sheds light on the occurrences of wrath and peace in Paul, noting that the first occurrence of 
wrath is marked by no hope of being saved, with the situation being changed in Romans 5 and eventually the 
occurrence of wrath diminished in Romans with peace increasing. 


194. The process of saving is only possible through Jesus. 


195. Frick (2007:208) succinctly states that both the Jews and the gentiles are in the same peril of being 
enslaved to Sin and in need of the same solution. This will especially become clear throughout the argument 
of Romans 5:12-8:39. 


196. Paul is elaborating the Christological basis of both reconciliation and salvation according to Wright 
(2002:520). 
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(Cranfield 1975:267). This is a mapping of non-religious terminology unto a 
religious domain (Breytenbach 2010c:171). 


The verb katoAA4000 [reconcile] is repeated in Romans 5:10, appearing in 
the aor pass form the first time and in the aor participle pass" the second 
time, marking the second movement of the argument with the metaphor of 
reconciliation (Byrne 1996:168). The passives signify God's action. This 
reconciliatory deed of Jesus is emphasised with the next clause in Romans 
5:10c introduced with the formula noAA& nàAXov [much more]. The scope is 
widened. ‘We’ have not just been reconciled (kataAAayévtec) but ‘we’ shall also 
be saved (ow0noope8a) as the future passive of coto indicates. 


The argument culminates in Romans 5:11. Romans 5:1la is subordinated to 
Romans 5:10 as the phrase ov uövov 0€ [not only, but also] signals. The phrase 
GANG Kai emphasises the climactic third instance of kavy&opo1*? linking Romans 
5:2 and structured in the same elliptical fashion as in Romans 5:3: ‘and not 
only that, but we boast in God’ (Fitzmyer 1993:401; Harrisville 1980:82; Morris 
1988:226). This clause also recalls Romans 5:1 with the repetition of the 
phrase 614 Tod Kupiov r]u&àv nood Xptotod bringing the concept of peace, which 
is strongly linked with kataAAayy [reconciliation], into remembrance, connoting 
‘through whom we have now received reconciliation’. Paul uses the dramatic 
aorist for a present action emphasising viv tiv katoAAayriv &Aópopev [now we 
have been reconciled] (Porter 1992:36). The adverb viv [now] designates an 
action or condition beginning in the present in contrast to its use with the 
aorist tense of Aaußäavo (Bauer et al. 2000:681). 


Persuasion in Romans 5:1-11 


Paul wants to convince the audience that they have been reconciled with God. 
The synonymous images ‘to have peace with God’ (Rm 5:1) and ‘to be 
reconciled’ (Rm 5:10) create a metaphorical cluster framing Romans 5:1-11.7°° 
Metaphorical clusters are usually employed to heighten persuasiveness 
(Semino 2008:25). The source domain of both metaphors is ‘war’, enforcing 


97. Both times being in the past emphasising the finality of God’s action. The only other time this connection 
s made, is in 2 Corinthians 5:18, 19 (Black 1973:76; Harrisville 1980:82). 


98. This is an instance of a participle where normal Greek would have used a finite or imperative (Moule 
953:179). 


99. Jewett (2007:376) elaborates on the connection with kavy@nevotr in this clause mentioning that wrongful 
boasting declares war against God, but boasting through the gift of reconciliation results in a new form of life. 
understand kavyóopat to indicate ‘drawing on the glory of God’. Boasting comes full circle, catching up with 
he ancient privilege of Israel (LXX Dt 10:21; Ps 5:12; 105:47; 106:47) (Byrne 1996:169). 


200. Metaphorical clusters may occur in the beginning and end of a passage to frame the discussion (Semino 
2008:25). 
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the image that believers, before they had peace or were reconciled with God, 
were his enemies. 


This shift in believers' relationship with God is particularly incumbent with 
regard to the spatiality of Paul's language in Romans 5:1-5. The metaphorical 
structuring fits in a coherent manner (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:87-114). Paul 
paints a powerful picture of believers standing in favour after being reconciled 
with God. Initially, the audience encounters a forensic image 'having been 
justified’, evoking a court scene. The image harks back and supports the 
principal argument of Romans 1-4 as believers have been justified, but also 
sets the scene for the metaphor of peace. This metaphor of peace draws on 
the source domain of war, intrinsically comprising an area where the fight will 
take place on or for. This image is elaborated on with the royal image of 
npooayoYy, illustrating that believers have gained access through Jesus Christ 
'our' Lord. The royal source domain is coherent with the notion of dominion, 
as a royal court setting implies a king and a subject. 


Paul expounds the image spatiality further with more dimension of 'standing 
in favour’. The metaphor ‘to stand’ draws on the body as a reference point. 
But what is more, on account of believers standing in this favour referring to 
the peaceful relationship obtained with God through Jesus Christ, believers 
take pride with reference to hope of the glory of God. The language of 
Kavyaopat is part of a rhetorical ploy. The metonymy of En’ &Anidı ts dööng TOD 
0:00 subverts Roman conceptions of glory referring to the crucifixion. For 
Paul, glory is not obtained from winning on a battlefield in contrast to imperial 
Rome. Believers not only take pride in the hope of the glory of God but also 
take pride in their sufferings. Paul draws on the Jewish understanding of 
suffering as a test of trust in God and develops a chain emphasising hope. 
Hope will not disappoint believers. The reason for hope is also underscored 
with the notion of believers' sufferings being parallel to the imagery of the 
abundance of God. 


The abundance metaphor also exhibits a spatial aspect. The bodies of 
believers may be perceived as the container in which the love of God had 
been poured into. As the substance fills up the container, it becomes the 
controlling influence. However, the only indication at this point is that the love 
of God has been made available to believers, and what is more, the Holy Spirit 
is also being given to believers. 


In Romans 5:6-8, Paul propounds this notion of hope. Paul utilises the 
Greek formulae of 'dying for' someone, conveying that calamity is warded off 
by the deed. In Romans 6:8, Paul's use of the 'dying for' image seems to 
conflate with the traditional formulae, but the focus remains that the believers 
have been warded off fromthe consequences ofsin. God'sloveis demonstrated, 
especially as believers had been enemies, godless and unworthy of the deed 
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of having someone die ‘for’ them? The new body entails a metaphorical 
death of the body to enable the reality of life dominated by God. 


The argument continues with a minori ad maius reasoning. If this is how 
people who are deemed unworthy are treated, imagine what it must be like 
when a person is a friend of God. The Christ event is referred to again 
metonymically to Jesus dying for humans. The image is not cultic. Believers 
will be saved from wrath, which is the opposite notion of favour, thus indicating 
a state of not being in the favour of God. The metaphor of reconciliation is 
employed again highlighting the current status of believers as friends of God. 


E The reign of powers (Rm 5:12-21) 
The invasion of powers (Rm 5:12-17) 


The implications of the status change purveyed in Romans 5:1-11 are elucidated 
in Romans 5:12-21 as the formula tù todto signals (Byrne 1996:173; Cranfield 
1975:271; Fitzmyer 1993:411; Longenecker 2016:586; Mounce 1995:140; Snyman 
2016:3; Wolter 2014:341). Within this pericope, the source domain Bacu.eóo [to 
be a king], conveying 'to have royal power or to dominate' (Liddell et al. 
1996:309; Schmidt 1964:590; Spicq 1994d:256), is particularly prevalent. The 
argument in this pericope makes it clear that the reign of Favour (Christ) is far 
superior to the reign of Death and per implication, Sin. 


Romans 5:12 marks the entrances of Sin and Death as personified powers. 
Just as Sin came into the human world through one human (óonep dv Evög 
àvOpomov ń Auapria sis TOV xóopov eiotf|A0ev [Rm 5:12a]) and Death through Sin 
(kai 616 THs å&uaptiac 6 0&vatoc [Rm 5:12b]), so too Death spread into all humans 
(kai obtog eig návtac àvOponouc ó Hävartog od|A0ev [Rm 5:12c]). The entrances of 
these powers are proffered as the cause that all sinned (&p’ @ mévtec Äuaptov 
[Rm 5:12d]). Paul elucidates the state of the human world affected by these 
forces as he describes a time without the law, for until the law, Sin was in the 
human world (&ypi yap vópou Anapria Av v kóouo [Rm 5:12a]). Within this 
period, Sin was not charged where there was no law (áuaptia dé obK £AXoyeirot 
ur) óvtoc vóuov [Rm 5:13b-c]). Yet, Death reigned from Adam until Moses (à 
éBaoiievoev ó Hävarog ano Addu uéypı MwÜoeog [Rm 5:14a]), even over those 
who did not sin in the likeness of Adam's transgression (xoi émi tobcs un 
åuaptýcavtac Eni t óuorduaT Ths xapapáosoc Addu [Rm 5:14]), who is a mould 
for the one to come (óc otv tónoc Tod uéAXovtog [Rm 5:14c]). In Romans 5: 
12-14, an analogy between the figures of Christ and Adam unfolds, in which 
believers' prior position is compared with their justified and reconciled 
position. 


201. In 2 Corinthians 5:14-21, Paul uses similar language explicating that the love of God controls believers, 
creating a status change, because one had died, all had died, which results in being created anew. 
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The different implications of the reigns of these two figures crystallise in 
Romans 5:15-17. Paul negates the grace-gift, is not like the trespass (AA oby 
WC TO TAPANT@UA, obtoc kai TO Xapıoua [Rm 5:15a]). Paul's different use of yapıoua 
becomes prevalent, as Christ's yaptopa [Favour-gift] is contrasted with Adam's 
napózopa [trespass]. In a typical a minori ad maius style, Paul highlights that 
if many died through the trespass of the one (ei yàp TH TOD Evög Napant@uarı oi 
TOAAOI ànéðavov [Rm 5:15b]), how much more have the ‘Favour of God’ and the 
gift in Favour through the one human Jesus Christ abounded for the many 
(noAAD uov Å xApız TOD 0200 kai Å óc peà Ev yóápu TH TOD Evog àvOpomov Mood 
Xptotod eig TOV MOAAOUS Enepiooevoev [Rm 5:15c]). Paul continues that the gift 
is not like the result of the one who sinned (xai où% cc 61 évóc GLAPTHOAVTOS TO 
óópnpa [Rm 5:16a]) for, on the one hand, a verdict from the one resulted in 
condemnation (tò pév yàp Kplua && &vóg eig katákpiua [Rm 5:16b]), but on the 
other hand, the Favour-gift from many trespasses resulted in vindication 
(justification - tò dé Yaplopa EK TOAADV TAPATTWUAT@OV sic ówatopa [Rm 5:6c]). 
Romans 5:17 elaborates the reasoning that if Death reigned through the 
trespass of the one, (ei yàp TH Tod ¿vòs napantanarı ó Havatog EBacirevoev Sia TOD 
évoc [Rm 5:17a]), how much more will those who receive the abundance of the 
Favour and gift of righteousness in life (z1oXAG uov oi tmv nepıooelav fic 
xapırog Kai ts Ömpeäsgtiig ówotooovng Aappóávovteg Ev Cot [Rm 5:17b]) reign 
through the one Jesus Christ (Bacusóoouciv ù Tod Evdc Tnoob0 Xptiotod 
[Rm 5:17c p? 


LI Detail analysis of Romans 5:12-14 


The structure of Romans 5:12 resembles a chiasm: (la) Sin came into the world 
through one man (àv évóg àvOpimov 1] Auapria eig TOV KOOLOV eiot|A0ev), (2b) and 
Death through Sin (xai 616 ts Anapriag ó 0&vatoc), (2b) so too Death spread to 
all humankind (eig nävrag àv0ponovg ó Hävarog ódjA0gv) and (1) for that reason 
all humans sinned (&p’ © nävteg fjuaprov) (Black 1973:78; Longenecker 2016:579; 
Wolter 2014:343). The particles 614 todto with &orep initiates a comparison in 
Romans 5:12; however, the apodosis culminates in Romans 5:18a (Greijdanus 
1933:272; Harrisville 1980:82; Lohse 2003:174; Longenecker 2016:586; Schlier 
1977160; Zahn 1925:261)??? The aim of the supposed??? comparative clause 
in Romans 5:12 is to elucidate the presence of Sin (ñ Gpaptia) and Death 


202. The use of àià toðto in connection with the comparative conjunction óonep [just as] was widely used 
in Greek literature, for example, Plato Eryx. 400c5; Aristotle Hist. An. 618a 27; Dio Cassius Hist. Rom. 66.2.4; 
Dinarchus Dem. 96.2 and Porphyry Abst. 3.17.11. This is not the first instance in which Paul compares Jesus 
Christ and Adam. See 1 Corinthians 15:21-22 (Black 1973:77; Fitzmyer 1993:413; Greijdanus 1933:272; Harrisville 
1980:82). 


203. The phrase kai obtogc [and as] provides an implication rather than being an apodosis for a comparison. 
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(6 0&vaxoc) in the world and God's reaction to it. Sin (Ñ &uaptia) ?%* and Death 
(ó 0&vaxog) are personified??5 because the definite article in conjunction with 
the noun marks the personification, illustrating both as forces.?°° 


Paul's use of the phrase àv vòs avOpaov [through one human] in Romans 
5:12a is significant at two levels.?” Firstly, the instrumentality evoked by the 
preposition 614208 reminds the audience of di tod Kupiov ru&v Moot Xpiotob 
[through Jesus Christ our Lord] in Romans 5:11 (Wolter 2014:341). Secondly, 
the noun &vOponog is used in a generic sense as ‘humanity’ underscoring that 
all humans are affected by the actions of one human (Lohse 2003:174; Schlier 
1977:161).2°° The particular human in question can be inferred as Adam.?? The 
divergence from Genesis 1 is ubiquitous, as Adam was initially not intended as 
a figure to represent the whole of humanity (Wilckens 1978:314).?" Moreover, 
the phrase 610 tis ünaprtiag (Rm 5:12b) is parallel to du’ évóg GvOpa@mov (Rm 5:12a) 
(Wilckens 1978:315). 


204. This is the first time sin (ñ Guaptia) appears in this chapter and it appears overall 23 times in Romans 5-8. 
It is noteworthy that sin (ù &uaptia) appears five times in Romans 5 (5:12, 13 [twice], 20 and 21), eight times in 
Romans 6 (6:1, 2, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14) and 10 times in Romans 7 (7:7, 8 [twice], 9, 11, 13 [thrice], 17, 20), but does 
not occur in Romans 8. 


205. Contra Cranfield (1975:274) who argues that the personification is not sustained. 


206. Paul sometimes deviates from this formula of a definite article in conjunction with a noun, as is prevalent 
in the following verse (Smyth 1956:1122). Zahn (1925:263) remarks that Sin with the article provides a familiarity 
that all humans already know of this ruling force. 


207. Jewett (2007:373) mentions that ôt Evög üvOpwmnov is a common expression in classical parallels to refer 
to evil caused by one person. He lists Dinarchus Dem. 49.4; Hippocrates Epist. 11.9; Plutarch Cim 21.5; Plato 
Men. 92e3; Resp. 462c10. There are plenty of examples indicating this phrase also to be used in battles, for 
example, Isocratus, Oracles, 24.6; Polybius, Histories, 3.107.14.2. However, Zahn (1925:263), Wolter (2014:342) 
and Wilckens (1978:314) note that it is evident that Genesis 2:16; 3:1-19 is presupposed with the phrase 'through 
the one'. Paul deviates from this Jewish tradition. 


208. Stauffer (1964:423) maintains that 614 in Romans 5:12a is employed in a causal sense. However, 616 functions 
in an instrumental manner, similar to £v, as some person or entity serves as the device or means by which some 
action is performed (Porter 1992:149). 


209. Contra Michel (1966:186). 


210. Even though ávOpomog is used in the generic sense, Adam may be inferred and appears explicitly in Romans 
5:14 (Byrne 1996:173; Fitzmyer 1993:411; Schlier 1977:160; Wolter 2014:342; Zahn 1925:267). 


211. The traditional understanding presupposed of Genesis 1-3 did not yet exist in Paul's time (Stowers 1994: 
86-87). The Adam tradition derived from Genesis 3:16 exists in a wide assortment of post-biblical Jewish 
literature. Cf. 4 Ezr 3:7; 2 Apoc. Bar. 17:2-3; 23:4; 48:42-43; Bib. Ant. 13:8; cf. 2 Enoch 30:16. Some forms of the 
tradition places the blame solely on Eve, as seen in Sirach 25:24; Apoc. Mos. 14; or the devil in Wisdom 2:23-24 
(Byrne 1996:174; Zeller 1985:115-116). 
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Adam is not portrayed as inherently evil?’ or truly as the root of the 
problem.?* There is no mention of Adam's trespass or misstep until Romans 
5:15. Rather, Adam is the vehicle of the problem.?'* Sin (ù ünapria) enters into 
the human world (eig tov xóopov) through Adam, and in this sense, Adam may 
be perceived as a victim.?5 However, with Romans 5:1-11 as a frame of reference, 
Jesus Christ's death will save humanity. The turmoil of the human world comes 
into view as the phrase eig Tov xóopuov implies earth with special focus on its 
human inhabitants (Bauer et al. 2000:561; Painter 1993:979-982)2" and mirrors 
eis t&vtac avOpanovg in Romans 5:12c, accentuating humans as the topic of 
Paul's current argument (Wilckens 1978:315).?" The contrast between one 
human (évóg AvOpanov) in opposition to all humans (eig nävrag àvOponovc) 
places prominence on Death spreading to all humans. This is an important 
motif as all humans are continually implied throughout the argument of 
Romans 5:12-21. 


Lakoff and Johnson's (1980:29) container metaphor may be used as a 
heuristic tool to enlighten the rich imagery Paul employs in Romans 5:12. 
Human beings are physical objects and can be demarcated in terms of what 
is inside and what is outside. A container determines the bounding surface 
with the coinciding in-out orientation (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:29). In this case, 
the human world is envisioned as the container. Adam forms part of this 
container (eig Tov Köouov) and functions as the instrument through which Sin 
and Death enter and go.?? However, what is more, at a conceptual level, Adam 


212. Some passages, amongst which Adam and Eve 44:2 and Apoc. Mos. 32:1-2; cf. 14:2, suggest that the root 
f Adam's problem is an evil heart and not sin per se. The blame is, however, placed on Eve (Byrne 1996:175). 


o 


213. Contra Wolter (2014:342). In post-biblical Judaism, sin derives from Adam or Eve and is viewed to have 
spread from them to establish its dominion over the entire human race (Stáhlin & Grundmann 1964:291; Stowers 
1994:86). 


214. Zeller (1985:114-115) also makes this point clear, indicating Paul is not referring to the sin of Adam but 
presents Sin/sin as a power that comes into the world controlling the life space (Lebensraum) of people. 
2 
a 


5. Frick (2007:203-222) cogently argues that Paul's soteriology derives from the notion that all humans, Jew 
nd gentile alike, are under sin and thus in need of saving. 


216. Morris (1988:229) maintains that humans, and not the earth specifically, are intended. However, the emphasis 
might be on humanity, but the whole creation is still implied. Consequently, | translate it as 'human world’. 


217. Paul is not interested in a cosmological debate, for example, as seen in Cicero or Plutarch (Garlington 
1993:100; Gaventa 2011:266). 


218. Contra Wolter (2014:342): | do not interpret Adam as the cause of Sin, but the instrument Sin used. Wolter 
(2014:342) argues on the basis of siogépyopiat not meaning ‘to come from outside’ but to mean ‘unter den 
Menschen entstehen'. Paul never clarifies where Sin and Death come from. However, it is not important to the 
argument, but rather the fact that Jesus Christ saves believers from these forces. Gaventa (2011:266) postulates 
that the most important aspect about the cosmos is that it is God's and under siege by Sin and Death and other 
anti-god powers. Byrne (1996:175) mentions that the personifications lend a mythological tone to the entire 
discussion. 
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is a reference point signifying all humans (Raible 2016:26).?? The container 
metaphor enables the reader to visualise the entrance of Sin and Death 
affecting all humans as the impetus for a structural change of the whole 
cosmic raison d'étre (Käsemann 1978:141; Lohse 2003:176; Michel 1966:186). 
Sin and Death are now forces in the container. The container is tainted, and 
there is no flow between in and out. Humans are in this container with these 
forces. Paul does not enquire where Sin and Death come from, but that they 
are merely within the human world (Stauffer 1964:423).?? The problem is, 
humans are with these forces, both evidently negative forces, in the container. 
At this point of the argument, Sin is depicted as a force, through which also 
another force, Death in Romans 5:12b (616 tfj Auaprtiag ó Oávatos),?” has entered 
the human world.?? This is what Lakoff and Johnson (1980:72-73) would 
describe as 'the substance goes into the object' which functions as a 
metaphorical extension for the container metaphor, illustrating the concept of 
‘causation’. 


In Romans 5:12a (ù ünapria sic TOV xóopov sioñàbev), a metaphor of dominion 
may be detected. Paul's use of the verb siogépyouar [come into] signals the 
metaphor of dominion.???” However, Bauer et al. (2000:293-294) interpret 
£ioépyouat to have no negative connotation in Romans 5:12.?^ Liddell et al. 
(1996:494)? and Weder (2011:972-975) suggest sioípyouoi [come into] 
draws on the source domain of contestation meaning 'to invade, to force' and 
particularly when used in light of people, the meaning protrudes ‘to occupy’. 
The notion of occupation is mapped onto the target domain, depicting Sin as 
a force that occupies the human world. 


219. Contra Michel (1966:186) who views Adam as the one through whom the rank of humankind goes through. 
This view is derivative from another metaphor, namely, identifying Adam as a doorway created by interpreters 
to understand the text better. The problem is that the modern 'door' metaphor takes away from the original 
Greek text. 


220. In various versions of Greek creation and fall stories such as Hesiod, the mix of good and evil best serves 
human life in the world to which humans belong (Stowers 1994:87). 


221. The articular genitive (tfjg åuaptiac) refers to ‘that sin’ seen in Romans 5:12a. Haacker (1999:119) describes 
Death as an infection. 


222. The dominion of Death becomes apparent in Romans 5:14. 


223. | agree with Black (1973:81) who posits that eioépyopot should be given greater emphasis as it indicates 
that sin forced its way through an opened door. This doorway metaphor is also used by Kuss (1957:227), Michel 
(1966:186) and Wilckens (1978:314); Contra Wolter (2014:342) who argues that Adam is the source for sin with 
death as the result of sin. 


224. However, the idea of possession eig tiva as [to come or go into someone] is listed (Bauer et al. 2000:294). 
225. gig TOV MOAEHOV in X.An.71.27; £i. eig TODS £pr]povc [enter the ranks of the Ephebi], Id.Cyr.1.51. 


226. Cf. Mark 9:25; Matthew 12:45. In Romans 5:12, Paul uses sioépyopiat as ‘das Eindringen der Sündenmacht’ 
(Weder 2011:972-975). 
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Just as Sin is an occupant in the human world, so too is Death. Romans 
5:12b (kai ottas sig mávtag avOpmmovc ó Oóvatog OUjAOsv) propounds the 
implication of Sin entering into the human world, namely, Death spread 
through it in all humans (Fitzmyer 1993:412; Jewett 2007:374)?" The verb 
óiépyopat [go through] (Busse 2006:776-778; Liddell et al. 1996:425-426) has 
no connotations of control or dominion. Nonetheless, the universality of Sin is 
assumed as Paul shifts the focus in the pericope to Death (Fitzmyer 1993:417; 
Zahn 1925:262).7? The concept that sin leads to death is pre-Pauline and 
appears in Jewish sources prior to and contemporary with Paul.?? However, 
Paul now personifies Death as a force in its own right;??? not merely as a 
punishment for Sin but also as a power that rules, as it will become clear in 
Romans 5:14. 


The clause &p’ à névtec Auaptov (Rm 5:12c) reiterates müvteg from the 
previous clause eig návtac àv0pdánoug (Rm 5:12b) highlighting that Romans 
5:32b was intended to explain why death came to all humans (Cranfield 
1975:275; Michel 1966:187; Schlier 1977:161; Zahn 1925:265). The interpretation 
of the prepositional phrase &g' ® in Romans 5:12c incites debate.?? Charles 
Moule (1953:132) notes the phrase most definitely means ‘in as much/because’ 
opting for a causal meaning. The combination of ní with a dative (®) ‘for that 
reason, because’ is involved in the metaphorical meaning, ‘to set over’ 


227. Contra Cranfield (1975:274) who argues that the personification is not sustained. 
228. The personification of sin resurfaces in Romans 5:20. 


229. Cf. Wisdom 2:24; 1 Enoch 5:9; 4 Ezra 7:62-131; Philo, Mos 2:147 (Cranfield 1975:281; Fitzmyer 1993:408; 
Hultgren 2011:221). Byrne (1996:175) mentions that, for Paul, the idea of physical death is unnatural, viewed from 
the vantage point of Wisdom 1:13-14; 2:23-24 considering death as not part of the original design the creator 
had intended. 


230. This is not a strange occurrence in Pauline literature, as in Paul’s other letters, death is described as ‘the 
last enemy’ (Scott 1993:554). In Romans 8:38, death is also a cosmic force, as well as in Romans 5:14, 17; 7:5; 
1 Corinthians 15, 21, 22, 26; 1 Corinthians 15:54; 2 Corinthians 4:12 and especially 1 Corinthians 3:22 (Schlier 
1977:160); death is the manifestation of God’s wrath (Rm 2:5, 8; 3:5; 5:9; Eph 5:6; Col 3:6; 1 Th 1:10; 5:9). 


231. Cranfield (1975:274-275) lists at least six possible ways to understand it, and Fitzmyer (1993:413-416), 
Hultgren (2011:221) and Longenecker (2016:587) list 11 possibilities. Kasemann (1978:140), Lohse (2003:175) and 
Zahn (1925:267) interpret the phrase as a relative, referring back to ó düvaroc. Contra Wilckens (1978:316). The 
problem of interpreting fjuaptov as an individual sin fosters the notion of original sin that is not present in this 
text (Wilckens 1978:317). Romans 5:12-14 has been the cornerstone of centuries-long theological debate as Paul 
affirms the existence of hereditary sin. However, Paul does not have original sin (peccatum originale) in mind, 
as it is a thought belonging to a western theologian originating from Augustine. Paul's terminological fuzziness 
indicates no interest to develop a consistent doctrine of sin or even of Adam’s fall, but the all-encompassing 
glorious effect of Christ on those who belong to him (Fitzmyer 1993:408; Mounce 1995:143). The antecedent of 
‘whom’ is usually assumed as Adam. However, the Greek word for sin is feminine and consequently considering 
Adam is not plausible. Another possibility is ‘because of whom’ spelling out a possibly elliptical phrase and 
referring the masculine pronoun to Adam. This solution is also not convincing (Fitzmyer 1993:414; Hultgren 
2011:222). The phrase should be read as ¿ní toto, St. 
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(Blass et al. 1961:§235(2)). Where there is sin, there Sin has dominion as the 
verb @uaptave signifies all sin (Wilckens 1978:317).??? 


Paul interrupts the developing comparison of Jesus Christ and Adam with 
a parenthetical explanation? in Romans 5:13a (api yàp vópou Anapria Av Ev 
Kóopo) to elucidate the relationship between Sin and the law.?^ Sin was 
already functioning as an independent power, present in humanity, even 
though the law did not exist then (Cranfield 1975:282; Hultgren 2011:225; 
Michel 1966:187).?? In this instance, Mosaic Law is meant.?:? Both the law and 
sin are employed without a definite article.? Paul often omits the article with 
abstract nouns such as sin, death and law, but the reason is recognisable in 
Romans 5:13a as the meaning leans towards an abstract sense (Blass et al. 
1961:8258(2)). However, åuaptia Tv £v KOou@ (Rm 5:13a) recalls nävteg fiuaptov 
(Rm 5:12c) focusing on the universal dimension of Sin (Wolter 2014:345). 
Moreover, this does not imply that the law is responsible for the universal 
occurrence of Sin. Rather, it emphasises the formlessness of Sin without the 
law (Cranfield 1975:282; Hultgren 2011:225).2°® |t is in the presence of law that 
Sin is visible (Cranfield 1975:282). 


Moreover, Sin is not accounted for where there is no law (àpapzía è ook 
EAAoyeltaı un Övrog vóuov [Rm 5:13b-c]). The adversative clause (Guaptia è ovK 
&AAoyeitat [Rm 5:13b]) utilises an image from the source domain of finance 
with the verb £AXoyéo drawing on the Jewish tradition.” The verb £AXoyéo 


232. The use of fjuaprov recalls Romans 3:23 (Cranfield 1975:279; Schlier 1977:162). 
233. The causal coordinating conjunction yap ‘for’ links Romans 5:13a to Romans 5:12 (Zahn 1925:271). 


234. The relationship between sin and law is further developed in Romans 7:7-25 (Schlier 1977:164). Zahn 
(1925:271) rightly remarks that the sentence does not say anything yet. Black (1973:82-83) posits that Romans 
5:13-14 resembles a diatribe style with Paul arguing with an imaginary interlocutor. 


235. Longenecker (2016:592-593) argues that Paul's antithetical grammatical constructions, as seen in 2 
Corinthians, should be used as a frame of reference to make sense of the incongruous notion that 'all people 
sinned throughout the course of history' followed by 'sin is not considered where there is no law'. A better 
argument is that of Byrne (1996:178) who convincingly argues that the pattern of sinning is different from those 
who did not sin 'under law', but most importantly, that Paul insists that the presence of the law does not make 
a fundamental difference. 


236. It has been debated whether Roman Law or Mosaic Law is intended here. Some commentators argue that 
vöuog is clearly referring to Mosaic Law (Fitzmyer 1993:417; Lohse 2003:176). Morris (1988:233) suggests that 
there is a more comprehensive law than that of Moses, namely, the law written in people's hearts (tod vönov 
ypanıov Ev Toig Kapdlaıg aùtõv [Rm 2:15]. However, with the image of finance in Romans 5:13b drawing on 
Jewish tradition, it is more plausible that Mosaic Law is intended in this instance. 


237. Lohse (2003:176) marks that the lack of articles is because of the brevity of the concepts. A better solution 
is Zahn's (1925:271) who notes that the articles contribute to indicate that the pre-Mosaic Law time was without 
form. 


238. This idea is not foreign to the 1st century CE as a contemporary of Paul; Philo also draws on this type of 
language in Philo Quod Deus Imm. 28:134. 


239. Cf. TestBenj 11:4; syrBar 24:1; Herm (v) 12:1; Philemon 18 (Käsemann 1978:141; Schlier 1977:165; Wilckens 1978:319). 
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denotes 'charging something to someone's account' (Bauer et al. 2000:319; 
Mayer 2011:1066) and inthe passive form employed in Romans 5:13b emphasises 
God's action (Michel 1966:187). Sin is seen here as debt.?^? Accordingly, Sin is 
not charged to someone's account, where there is no law?^ The participial 
clause ur) óvtoc vöuov (Rm 5:13c) indicates that this is solely applicable if there 
is no law as the particle un is used in a conditional sense (Bauer et al. 2000:645). 


In contrast to Sin having been around before the law (Rm 5:13b), Romans 
5:14a (dà Eßaotkevoev ó Oávatos And Adau uexpı Mobo£oc) illustrates Death 
has ruled from the time of Adam until Moses.?^? A metaphor of dominion is 
evident as Death is portrayed as a ruler.” The source domain Bacu o [to be 
a king/to reign] reflects the Hellenistic concept of a leader who had military 
success (Busse 2006:316), but also a king who was perceived as an imitation 
of the god's rule over the world (Spicq 1994d:258).744 The connection with 
ruling and the military was prevalent in Rome. The expectation that the Caesar 
had military proficiency existed.?* The idea of absolute power is mapped from 
the source domain to the target domain, elucidating the impressive 
absoluteness of Death's rule until the law came (Morris 1988:233). During the 
time the law was not given yet, the punishment of death was already exacted 
on everyone (Lohse 2003:177). 


The participial clause Kai mì tobg un Gpaptyioavtas ¿mi TH Opotbpat TÅG 
napaßaceng Adau [even over those who did not sin in the likeness of Adam's 
transgression] (Rm 5:14b) indicates Adam’s trespass resulted in all humans 
being culpable (Michel 1966:188). Again, the verb åuaptávæ expresses ‘to 
commit a wrong or to transgress against divinity or custom' (Bauer et al. 
2000:49) and echoes the verb used in Romans 5:12c reminiscent of the 
universality of sin. The noun ópoíopa signals a metaphor as the word denotes 
‘likeness’ (Semino 2008:27). Another metaphor unfolds with mapóaoig 
[transgression]. The noun nzapóápaoig is also a metaphor in itself denoting 
space, meaning 'to walk beside and to deviate from the true direction' 


240. This does not mean that people were 'innocent sinners' as Cranfield (1975:82) describes it. Morris (1988:233) 
interestingly argues that from a biblical perspective, amongst others, the flood narrative (Gn 6:5-7; 12-13) 
indicates that sin was reckoned to people and punishment existed in the period between Adam and Moses. 


241. According to Wolter (2014:346-347), the verb occurs in non-literary papyri and inscriptions that indicate a 
money exchange in which an account is settled. 


242. This is marked by ook in Romans 5:13b and dAAa in Romans 5:14a (Morris 1988:233; Wolter 2014:346). 
243. Death also reigns in LXX Wisdom 1:14 and Hosea 13:14. 


244. In the papyri and inscriptions to be a friend of a king is a source of pride (Spicq 1994d:259). For example, 
Apollonius is 'a benefactor who has been honoured by the friendship of kings'. See Bernard (1969) n. VI, 25. 


245. The Roman ruling class unashamedly noted that to rule does not require public support, but an application 
of a threat of force, as it is a language all subordinates would understand (Elliott 2010:31). Initially, Rome was a 
republic ruled with the senate and a consul that changed every 4 years, but Julius Caesar changed the system 
when he announced himself dictator for life (Porter 2011164). 
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(Günther 1978:583-585; Liddell, Scott & Jones 1961:1305).?* The genitive 
usually draws the moral sphere means ‘stepping over’, with the identification 
of Addy [Adam], implying Adam's misstep. Humanity did not transgress in 
the same way as Adam?“ but suffered the consequences. Jewish literature 
dating before 7O CE shows little interest in the effects of Adam's transgression 
(Stowers 1994:86). Paul develops the figure of Adam as a representative of 
hostility. 


The relative clause in Romans 5:14c 6c &ottv tÜnog Tod LéAAOVTOG [who is a 
mould for the one to come] hints at the completion of the comparison in 
Romans 5:18. The relative clause functions exegetically to link with @onep- 
ot106c to indicate the similarities and dissimilarities between Adam and Jesus 
Christ (Michel 1966:188; Wilckens 1978:321; Zahn 1925:275).?°° The audience 
would have been well aware that unlike Adam, Jesus conquered these forces 
on the cross dominating as the ultimate victor. The phrase óc &ottv tOnog [who 
is a mould] does not appear elsewhere in the entirety of Greek literature and 
instigates much debate amongst scholars concerning its interpretation.?"! In 
Jewish tradition, there is no typology between Adam and the Messiah (Betz 
1977:414-424; Haacker 1999:120). Adam is not intended as a saving figure, but 
as the epitome of someone in need of saving. Paul employs tonog as a metaphor. 
The source domain of tónog denotes ‘a mark made by striking an impression 
by something’.?” Michael Wolter (2014:349) makes a valuable contribution to 
the debate underscoring the importance of the source domain. He notes tÜzoG 


246. The syntax suggests that violation is not a synonym of sin. It is used six times in connection with Adam. 


247. Josephus uses napäßacız with various genitives: rapápaoic t&v vöu@v CAnt., 5, 218,); TOD natpiov vópov 
(18, 263). In Ant., 18, 304, é&ni napaßacsı tv Eu@v EvroA@v is to the transgression of human commands (Bauer 
et al. 2000:758; Schneider 1968:739). 


248. The name Adan [Adam] appears twice in Romans 5:13 and functions as a generic reference to humanity. 


249. It was Adam who disobeyed a direct command from God according to the original tale in Genesis. 
The command that Adam received and transgressed was that he was not supposed to eat from the tree of 
knowledge (Cranfield 1975:283; Schneider 1968:740). The genitive of napäaßaoıg [violation] is used in Josephus 
to refer to God's displeasure at violating the laws (tod 0200 Svoyepavavtoc Eni TH napaßaceı TOV vópov Jos., Ant. 
3.218). 


250. Cosby (1991:212) regards ‘the one who is a type to come’ as the rhetorical figure of antonomasia, 
substituting a description for a proper name. 


251. Schellenberg (2014:54-63) interestingly proposes that the predicate of tómog is not Adam, but that 
napópaotg is deemed as the tózog in Romans 5:14. Schellenberg (2014:59) supports his theory by indicating that 
ög does not have to refer to Adam and solves the gender problem by using Ephesians 6:17; 1 Timothy 3:15 and 
Revelation 4:5 as examples to illustrate that óc is masculine because it is attracted to the tózoc. Schellenberg 
(2014:62-63) interprets toU i£AAovtoc as an ordinary substantive with tónog functioning taxonomically similar 
to ópotopa. Although this might be a possibility, it is an obscure argument and, in my view, unlikely. Haacker 
(1999:120) postulates that it is plausible that Paul's audience already had read 1 Corinthians 15:45-49. 


252. This is an image of something that is being hit or taking a blow. The result of the hit is that an impression 
is left. Bauer et al. (2000:1019-1020) interprets tózoc in Romans 5:14 as an indication of the future given by God 
in the form of persons or things. Cf. Philo, Op. M. 157; Iren 1,6,4; 1 Cor 10:6. 
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draws, on the one hand, on something that gives form and, on the other hand, 
something that receives form.?°? Paul uses Adam as a tOnog, as a representation 
of the consequence of a human succumbing to the forces of Sin. 


The fact that Sin and Death are occupants in the human world goads both 
Sin and Death as hostile forces, ineluctably calling for God's saving action. 
However, what is more, as Sin is a hostile force, the implication is also that 
humans are hostile towards God. Sin is not a private matter, but a collective 
universal problem for humans (Wilckens 1978:315). Referring back to the 
argument in Romans 5:1-11, especially 5:10, the use of enemies (£y0poD already 
hinted at the current state of hostility, but the audience is prepared with the 
knowledge that God has reconciled humans to him. 


O Detail analysis of Romans 5:15-17 


The adversative particle GAAG in Romans 5:15a underscores the different 
outcomes of the figures of Adam and Jesus Christ. The naparntoaua [trespass] 
of Adam is not like the yäpıcna [Favour-gift] of God, demarcated by the 
negative oùy wc [not like]. Paul replaces napópaois [transgression] (Rm 5:14) 
with zapáztona, which denotes ‘an offense against God’ (Bauer et al. 
2000:770).?°* A rhetorical contrast between nzapámtopno and yápioua forms in 
Romans 5:15a (Kásemann 1978:145)?55 and refers back to Romans 5:14c.?°® The 
use of napóántonao, instead of napäßacızg, is consistent with the rhetorical 
assonance (homoioteleuton) created by the other -ua endings in the passage.?°” 
IIapáztopa is repeated in Romans 5:15, 16, 17 and 18. Paul develops with this 
pattern of repetition a clear indication of the effect of Jesus Christ on the 


253. Wolter (2014:349) convincingly illustrates that, within this understanding of the metaphor, there are 
examples of a pattern and Diodorus Siculus 14,41,4 names weapons that have to be made again according to 
their form. The same can be seen in Exodus 25:40 with the heavenly ‘model’ of the temple that is shown to 
Moses in Exodus 25:9. Cf. Philo, Vit. Mos 2,76. The reverse occurs with representations of the gods as seen in 
Josephus, Ant. 1,310.310 1ózo1 tæv O0góv. Cf. Herodian 5,5,6. The metaphor is also applied to humans as seen in 
1 Timothy 4:12; Philippians 3:17; 1 Thessalonians 1:7, and 1 Peter 5:3 and is also applicable to children as tbnoı of 
their parents (Artemidorus, Oneir. 2,45 [Pack 179, 20] or a lord for his slaves as tünog 0200 Barn 19.7; Did 4,11. 


254. Tlopartona etymologically related to naponinto [to fall away] (Hultgren 2011:227). Hultgren (2011:226) 
posits that Adam becomes more than a symbol, but functions as a mythological figure signifying a rebellion 
against God whose trespass brought death and condemnation to the entire human race (Rm 5:15-16). Michel 
(1966:188) notes that Adam trespassed a specific law of God. 


255. Berger (2011:1104) remarks that yäpıona is contrasted with death, which is a surprising opposition. 


256. The sentence reads cumbersomely as the comparative clause is introduced with ovy, which usually takes 
an indicative (Longenecker 2016:594). Black (1973:83) notes that the structure may be explained as hendiadys. 
However, this forms part of the structure of a comparison. 


257. Paul uses Georgian figures based on assonance as he plays with -pa nouns, which is a stylistic beautification 
also found in Epicurus, for example, Cleomede, Meteor, Il 1 with excerpts offering katüotnna, EAmıona, Aimaopa, 
avarpadyasya and Ariknua (Blass et al. 1961:8488(3); Fitzmyer 1993:419; Jewett 2007:379; Lohse 2003:180). 
Longenecker (2016:594) states that the rhetorical assonance drives the impact of Paul's message through to 
the audience. 
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many in contrast to the effect of humanity controlled by Sin and Death. Within 
this pattern, napäntoua becomes synonymous with hostility. naparntoua is 
continually contrasted with forms associated with God and Jesus Christ such 
as yapıona (Rm 5:158), yapig (Rm 5:15c) and óopeó (Rm 5:15c) (Lohse 2003:180; 
Zahn 1925:276). 


It is clear that yaptopa is more than the typical ancient description of just a 
gift (Shogren 1992:1088).2°® In Romans 12:6 and 1 Corinthians 12:4, 31, yapıoua 
is used to refer to the works of the Spirit (Lohse 2003:180; Martin 1992:1015- 
1018), but in Romans 5:15, yápıopa is qualified by yápıs (Du Toit 2007b:82).2°° 
The -ua ending refers to ydptc, implicating that yapioua is the result of the 
action of yépic (Von Lips 1985:309). Byrne (1996:179) mentions that it is a 
concrete embodiment or effect of yäpıc. It is likely that Paul's connotation of 
yápiıoua stems from contemporary colloquial language of his time (Harrison 
2003:279-280). Importantly, Wolter (2014:351) argues that Christ is not the 
subject of yaptopa, but God.?6° Paul argues with the underlying supposition 
that God's yäpıg augments in correlation to the multiplication of the sin and 
trespasses of humans and surpasses it. 


In the simple past conditional clause Romans 5:15b, the protasis (ei yàp TO 
tob Evög napanıonarı oi noAAoi ànéðavov) highlights the action of eig [one] in 
contrast to the implication of the actions of the one for the xoAAoí [many] 
(Michel 1966:188; Zahn 1925:277).?9' This rhetorical contrast of the one (gic) 
versus the many (moAAot) features throughout Romans 5:15-17. The apodosis 
Romans 5:15c (noAA® uAAAovV Å YaPIc TOD 0200 Kai Å 6opeà Ev yópi TH TOD Evög 
avOpaxov Inood Xptiotod sic too 10AX00G EmEpiooevoEev) spotlights the motif of 
abundance??? in a typical a minori ad maius style (Fitzmyer 1993:406; Haacker 
1999:121; Hultgren 2011:227; Longenecker 2016:595; Mounce 1995:143; Wilckens 
1978:324). This style echoes Romans 5:8-11 with ti tod ¿vòs avOpamov Troo0 
Xptotod showing Favour as averting evil and reconciliation making it clear that 
the sinners have been justified and enemies have been changed into friends 
of God.?63 


258. The occurrence of ‘gift’ in Greek literature also appears rarely (Fee 1993:340). 


259. Bultmann (1968:290) also mentions that yapic is similar to yápıopa as it is for the benefit of humans. The 
only other occurrence of yápioua linked to yapic in the New Testament is in 1 Peter 4:10 and in Philo, Leg. 3.78. 


260. Accordingly, Wolter (2014:351) understands that the contrast is between Adam and God in Romans 5:15a-d. 


261. In the Synoptic Gospels, equivalent uses of 'all' and 'many' occur concerning Jesus healing the sick in 
Galilee; Mark 1:32, 34 notes that ‘all who were sick’ were brought to Jesus and 'many' were healed (Fitzmyer 
1993:419; Longenecker 2016:595; Morris 1988:235). 


262. Byrne (1996:179) calls Paul's formulation 'an extravagant statement of superiority'. 


263. Wolter (2014:352) mentions that tod £vóg àvOpónov Inood Xpıotod is a metonymy referring back to Romans 
3:14-25 to salvation. However, it is already prevalent in Romans 5:8-11. 
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The hendiadys f| xapız tod 0200 kai 1] óopsà Ev yapıtı refers back to yápiopa in 
Romans 5:15a (Kásemann 1978:145). This extrapolates the understanding of 
Favour. Believers are already aware that they stand in Favour within their 
relationship with God. However, the implications of standing in this Favour 
now becomes visible. Firstly, the phrase 1| yapic tod 0200 [Favour of God] 
functions as a force and links to the death of Christ (an&davov), functioning as 
an act of patronage that inaugurates the reign of Favour (see Rm 5:21) 
(Harrison 2003:226). Secondly, xäpız is the subject of zgpioogzóo (Rm 5:15c, 
20)/*^ a verb that denotes an overflow and that there is more than enough to 
be left over (Bauer et al. 2000:805). Michael Theobald (1982:33-62) argues 
that yóápig in conjunction with zepioogóo underscores the eschatological 
fullness of God's grace as found in apocalyptic and Jewish rabbinic traditions 
(2 Esdr 4:29; 8:31; Sifre Lv 5:17 [120a]).?° James Harrison (2003:234) formulates 
his understanding of the eschatological fullness of grace within a Jewish 
matrix (cf. Harrison 1999:79-91); the presentation of Christ's work in Romans 
5 and 8 might remind listeners of the eschatological motifs of Augustan 
Beneficence along with the implicit hint for contemporary auditors that 
Christ's generosity surpassed even that of the Caesars. Paul clearly draws on 
the source domain of the benefaction language, onto which he maps the 
Jewish-Israelite belief that God is merciful and compassionate towards 
humanity (Breytenbach 2010a:226). 


The phrase 7 6opegà v yapıtı [the gift in Favour] is a metonymy referring to 
the death of Jesus Christ. Again, the noun éd@ped resembles the 1st-century 
mentality surrounding gifts, namely, gifts did not have a volunteering character 
and were often associated with compensatory measures (Wagner-Hasel 
1998:226). It should be noted that the preposition év is used in a locative 
manner, underlining the gift is situated in Favour. The dative (t) in the phrase 
t TOD évóg AvOpanov Inood Xptotod refers to 1] yapic tod 0200 [the Favour of 
God]. The dative with &v indicates being under the influence of the Favour of 
God that has been given through the one man Jesus Christ. The implication is 
that believers are dominated by the Favour of God. The action of Adam in the 
many (Rm 5:15b) is supplanted by the action of Christ as the phrase eig tovc 
moAAovs (Rm 5:15c) designates (Michel 1966:188). The preposition eig denotes 
a result indicating the abundance found in Christ when humans have a 
relationship with God (Oepke 1964b:431). The phrase eig tobc noAAovs also 
corresponds to the 'all' of Romans 5:12, 18 (Hultgren 2011:227). 


Paul has built on the image introduced in Romans 5:5 of believers standing 
in this Favour and extrapolated it with images of abundance and Christ's 


264. Cf. 2 Corinthians 8:7; 9:8, 15. Cf. Bauer et al. (2000:805); Breytenbach (2010a:220); Schneider (2011:180- 
183); Theobald (1982:33-62). 


265. Cf. Harrison (2003:227). 
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victorious action. As reconciled people, believers can expect to partake freely 
in the Favour of God. Romans 5:15 paints a portrait of the abundance of God's 
Favour bestowed freely on all humans through the death of Christ (Breytenbach 
2010a:225-226). 


In Romans 5:16a, the argument continues with a statement that the gift is 
not like the result of one human’s sin (kai où% Ws OI EVOG àpiaptrjioavtog TO SOPNLa). 
The phrase ovy cg [not like] (Rm 5:16a) is a rhetorical anaphora repeating 
Romans 5:15a (Snyman 2016:6). The verb ünapravo [to sin] is in the exact 
same form as in Romans 5:14b, reminding the audience of how Adam's misstep 
affected all humans. However, Paul elaborates on the notion that the gift is not 
to be confused with Adam's trespass, as yap marks. Paul contrasts the results 
of the actions of both figures. On the one hand, the result of the actions of 
Adam is depicted to result in a verdict of condemnation in Romans 5:16b (tò 
LEV yàp Kplua && Evög eig Katükpıua). Paul employs imagery from the legal source 
domain, as the noun xpina [verdict] denotes a legal decision made by a judge 
as a result of a transgression made (Bauer et al. 2000:567). This judge's 
decision results in penalty and punishment as the preposition eig with the 
noun kartäkpına [condemnation] designates (Bauer et al. 2000:518). 


On the other hand, the contrasting result of Jesus' action is seen in Romans 
5:16c (TO 68 yápioua EK TOAAOV TAPONT@HATOV sic ówatopo), namely, the Favour- 
gift that separates the many trespasses results in vindication (justification). 
Again, the noun yaptopa should be interpreted from the perspective of f| yapic 
tod 0200 and Å 6opeà Ev yàápva (Michel 1966:189). It is the Favour-gift that Christ 
freely bestowed on believers and all believers can freely orientate themselves 
in a position of benefitting from God's Favour. The preposition x signals a 
separation from all trespasses (moAA@v napantanarwv). Christ's action for all 
humans results in ówaícopua [to clear someone of a violation] (Bauer et al. 
2000:249; Haacker 1999:121).2° In light of Romans 5:16, 18, the violation 
communicated by öıkaimua is better described as the opposition to the death 
sentence humanity faced. The opposite pairs, «pina//yäpıoua; && évdc//éK 
noMM&v and eig katäkpına//eig Suckaimpa, in Romans 5:16b and 16c highlight the 
difference in actions of Adam and Jesus Christ. Favour-gift brought on by 
Christ results in the clearing of all violations for all humans in contrast to the 
condemnation brought on by Adam. 


Accordingly, a believer, who has undergone a status change, cannot remain 
in a position where the trespasses of Adam affect him or her. When a person 
receives the Favour-gift and orientates themselves to the Favour of God, the 
result is justified. 


266. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1135a, 13. Kirk (2007:787-792) argues against the mainstream translation of óiatopua 
as ‘justification’, but rather proposes ‘reparation’ or if must ‘righteous requirement’. 
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Notwithstanding, the implications of the action of one are significant as 
Romans 5:17 illustrates. The protasis of another simple past conditional clause 
in Romans 5:17a (ei yap tà Tod évóg napanıauarı ó Havatog éPacirevoEv dA TOD 
£vóg) highlights this action, as it draws on a parallel with Romans 5:15b (ei yàp 
1À TOD Evög napanıauarı oi noAAoi à&néðavov). The trespass of the one brought 
death to all and enabled Death to reign in humans. The ydp signals a reason 
and not an explanation (Lohse 2003:181). Romans 5:17a also forms a chiasmus 
with Romans 5:14, namely, &ßaoikevoev A (Rm 5:14), ò 06vatog B (Rm 5:14), 6 
0&vaxoc B (Rm 5:17) and Eßacikevoev A (Rm 5:17). The chiasmus underscores 
the association of napäntaua with Death. A metaphor of dominion comes 
to the fore again, as Death is personified as a ruler who manages his reign 
through the one (616 tod vós) (Black 1973:84; Morris 1988:236). 


In Romans 15:17b, the reign of believers through Christ is superior to the 
rule of Death. Paul continues the a minori ad maius argumentation as 10ÀAG 
uov signals. This reasoning echoes Romans 5:15 as the Favour of God and 
the gift in Favour surpasses the consequences of Sin and Death precipitated 
in the figure of Adam. The abundance motif is even heightened as Paul stacks 
images of the abundance of Favour (tiv zepioosíav tis XApırog) and the gift of 
Righteousness (xoi ts dwmpeäg Tg óuotoo0vnc) to describe the new state of life 
for believers.?° Righteousness (Otatoobvn) is bestowed by God (Bauer et al. 
2000:247). In light of Romans 5:8, 10, dukatoovvy is allotted to people who are 
not deserving, and yet, Christ's death includes those who are not worthy. 
Christ's death enacts a status change for people God favours. Accordingly, tfg 
dmpeäg tig óuatoocóvng describes öwpeä clearer as the righteous gift of Christ's 
self-giving. 


A crucial point is that these gifts are embedded £v Caf [in life], picking up 
the theme of life from the preceding pericope Romans 5:1-11 (Zahn 1925:280). 
In Romans 5:17b, the preposition &v designates location. Believers are able to 
be in this space of life drawing on the Favour of God and the gifts of God 
because a status change took place? The passive of Aappóvo [to receive 
favour, which is like a special reward] illustrates God's activity (Bauer et al. 
2000:585; Lohse 2003:181). The verb indicates a change of rulers. The 
abundance of Favour drawing on the source domain of benefaction indicates 
believers' bodies are no longer located in a state of death but are now situated 
in life. This situation is made possible through the one Jesus Christ iù tod Evög 
'Inooo Xpiotod as the preposition 614 is employed instrumentally. Again, the 


267. The adjective nepıooög is used as a substitute for the comparative and superlative forms of modvc. 


268. There is an inversion of the structure of the protasis and apodosis. Instead of fj {on Dacu.eóost correlating 
to ó Bávatoç EßaotAevoev, Paul uses oi tùv nepicosíav Tis XApırog Kai tis 6opsgós Tis óuotoo0vno Aaußavovreg EV 
Coq BacU.eócovoiv. This magnifies the generosity of God that will not only replace the reign of death with the 
reign of life, but it will also make those who receive its riches become kings themselves, that is, to live the truly 
kingly life (Cranfield 1975:288). 
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actions of the one (tod évóc) is emphasised, as one man's actions are 
determinative in the existence of many (Cranfield 1975:287). 


In Romans 5:17c, the apodosis (Bactvevoovot 61a Tod Evög Inood XpıcTod) 
explicitly states that the recipients of Favour, associated with Christ's saving 
power, will reign in this life through Jesus Christ. Not only are believers' bodies 
a location of life wielded through Jesus Christ but also it becomes clear that 
the recipients of Favour, associated with Christ's saving power, will rule in this 
life through Jesus Christ (BacU.eocovotv dia Tod Evdc Inood Xptotod [Rm 5:17c]). 
For the Roman audience, accustomed to the widely popular words of poet 
Virgil (7O BCE-19 CE), who depicts the Romans in the Aeneid as a nation 
suited to rule over other nations, as it is the destiny of Aeneas's descendants 
to 'crush proud nations' and to 'rule the world', this would have been a riveting 
image.?® The legacy of the Romans are not their intellectual capacity nor art 
but that they rule over those who are thought of as less capable of ruling over 
themselves.7? The domination of Rome brought a new culture (Adams 
2007:208), with the Roman civic cult that celebrates the rule of a single Caesar 
(Jewett 2007:384). Moreover, Paul turns this notion around, as believers will 
share in the dominion as rulers through Jesus Christ. The temporal change of 
Bacs also signifies the change of lords taking place. Believers are 
transferred from the reign of death to the reign of Favour as they are 
incorporated into the triumph of Favour (Byrne 1996:180; Lohse 2003:181). 
The bodies of believers become a place ruled by Favour enveloping believers 
to be associated with life and abundance. 


The reign of Sin versus the reign of Favour 
(Rm 5:18-21) 


At this point of Paul's argument, the audience should be well aware that the 
Favour-gift is nothing like Adam's trespass. The inference concerning the 


269. Cf. Aeneid 1.263; 6.851-853. Emperor Augustus commissioned Virgil to compose the Aeneid and the 
poem was particularly popular in the 1st century CE. There is debate whether Virgil subscribed to imperial 
propaganda, promoting Augustus to stay in power, or whether he was anti-imperial. | would rather argue the 
former as Virgil links the poem to Homer's lliad in order to establish Rome as a legitimate power similar to that 
of Greece. The Romans had respect for Greek culture and preserved it instead of destroying it. 


270. Virgil writes: 'tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. Hae tibi erunt artes: pacique imponere 
morem. Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos' (Aeneid 6.851-853) (Zetzel 1996:297). Virgil writes from a 
Roman perspective, and the nations that the Romans conquered would certainly not deem themselves less 
capable of ruling themselves. For example, the Cherusci chieftain Arminius from Germania led a coalition of 
German tribes against the Romans in the Teutoburg forest in 9 CE in defiance of the Romans meddling with 
their laws. The Germans massacred the Romans, which was followed by Roman punitive raids. However, they 
managed to elude Roman control, but in doing so, set Rome's sights on Britannia, which even with the uprising 
of Boudicca was suppressed in 60/61 CE. The best illustration of Roman power is Masada. The Romans exacted 
their supremacy even in a far desert fortification; without an abundance of supplies, they built a ramp enabling 
them to meet the Judean rebels. Josephus writes that all the rebels killed themselves before the Romans 
reached them. The Romans would not tolerate even a small group of rebels. 
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actions of either one unfolds in Romans 5:18-21. Romans 5:18a compares the 
one trespass that led all humans into condemnation (üpa oov wc ðr £vóg 
TAPATTÖLATOG eic MAVTASG &vOpozovc eig Katäkpına) to the one righteous deed 
that led all humans into justification of life (oötwg Kai dv Evög ðkarwuatoc sig 
nóviag AvOpamouvs sic ówatoot tofs [Rm 5:18b]). Paul elaborates on these 
contrasting results in Romans 5:19 with another comparison of the one's 
actions. Paul compares how just as many were made sinners through the 
disobedience of the one (Wonep yàp die TÄSTTAPAKOFIG TOD £vóg AVOP@TOV G.LAPTMAOI 
Kateota8noav oi nooi [Rm 5:19a]), so too many will be made righteous 
through the one's obedience (obtogG xai di tfjg DAAKOTIS TOD &vóg ikot 
katacctaOoovtat oi rooi [Rm 5:19b]). 


However, in Romans 5:20a, it becomes clear that the Law slipped in (vönog 
dé napeıonAdev). In order that the trespass might become more (iva nàsováon TO 
napáztoua [Rm 5:20b], but where Sin became more (ob òè émAgévacev N) 
anapria [Rm 5:20c]), Favour overflowed (onepenepioosuosv r] yapic [Rm 5:20dD. 
The reason that Favour overflows becomes clear in a comparison in Romans 
5:21. Just as Sin reigned in death (domep EßaotAevoev N Anapria Ev v Oaváto [RM 
5:21a]), so too Favour might reign through righteousness in eternal life through 
Jesus Christ ‘our’ Lord (oótoc xai T| yápıs Baouebon oux ótotocovng eic torv 
aiaviov 61a Inood Xp1oTod tod kvpiov Hudv [Rm 5:21b]). 


Detail analysis of Romans 5:18-21 


Romans 5:18 commences with the Pauline inferential dpa ovv [so then] 
expressing the inference with obdv and signalling the transition to the next part 
of the argument (Bauer et al. 2000:127)?" The elliptically formulated Romans 
5:1872 essentially sums up the results of the actions of the one. The result of 
the action through one (ðr vóc)? in all humans (eig mavtac AvOpmmovg)?”* is 
underscored. The preposition eig [into] indicates motion towards a place 
(Bauer et al. 2000:288), namely, all humans (nüvtag àvOpomnovc). Accordingly, 


271. The combination apa ovv is presumably to provide an emphatically inferential connective (Porter 1992:207). 
The use of this inferential phrase in the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek never occurred (Bauer et al. 
2000:103-104; Wilckens 1978:326; Zahn 1925:282). 


272. Authors, especially of letters, have their own style and use freer ellipses (Blass et al. 1961:8481). Romans 
5:18, ÓG Öt Evög napantópuaoc £i t&vrac AVOPOTOVG eig Katákpipa, OUT, would be unintelligible without the 
preceding clause. 


273. The genitive &vög should be taken as masculine and not as neutral, agreeing with napant@uarog as this 
section is concerned with the relation of Adam and Christ (Cranfield 1975:289). Contra Longenecker (2016:597) 
who argues that &vög must be neuter, referring to napantouatog as the comparison in Romans 5:18, is with 
ÖLKAL@HOTOG. 


274. Paul uses mc alongside köonog to reinforce the universal horizon of the letter (Gaventa 2011:267). Romans 
5:18-19 is often understood by interpreters to envision redemption universally, although some view Romans 5:17 
restricting the scope with faith (Hultgren 2011:230). 
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the phrase sic nävrag advOpmmous may be surveyed as a container metaphor 
identical to Romans 5:14b. 


Romans 5:18 mimics Romans 5:16.75 However, in Romans 5:16, xäpıoua leads 
to sic ówaiopao [righteous deed], but in Romans 5:18, Jesus Christ leads to 
justification and life (eig ducaimow Cofic) (Lohse 2003:181; Michel 1966:190; 
Wilckens 1978:326). Paul develops a theme of justification because in Romans 
5:8-10 it becomes clear that Jesus Christ's death already occurred while 
people were still in a position of animosity. The righteous deed (dtkai@pa) 
refers to the saving action of Christ that affects all people. However, the death 
of Christ enables people to be justified before God. This fashions a status 
change, and people who stand in the Favour of God experience the effects of 
this status change. The rare word ówaíooic? implies ‘the act of executing’ and 
is usually translated as ‘justification, acquittal'?"7 The unique expression 
dtkaimow (ofig refers to acquittal, which leads to life, and thus again picks up 
on the theme of life in Romans 5:10. The genitive of result Gofic implies that this 
righteous status has life, and eternal life as its consequence (Cranfield 1975:289; 
Lohse 2003:182; Wolter 2014:556).?? The principal clause, marked by otto 
kai, is throughout the argument applicable to Jesus Christ, accentuating 
Christ's saving action. 


Within the intricate build-up of the justification theme (apart from the 
build-up concerning the theme of gift), a juridical frame, is evident highlighting 
the difference of the actions of Christ in comparison to Adam. Adam's misstep, 
stepping out from the Favour of God, leads to condemnation in contrast to 
the undeserving righteous deed of Jesus Christ that leads to being able to be 
orientated to God (justification) and life. 


Romans 5:19a elaborates on the cause and ultimate results of Romans 5:18 
marked by yap. The comparative clause in Romans 5:19a is in antithesis with 
the principal clause in Romans 5:19b: for as through the disobedience of one, 
the many were made sinners (@ozmEp yàp ow Tis napaKofjg TOD évòs àvOponov 
ipa proAoi kateotáOnoav oi nooi), so by the one's obedience, the many will be 
made righteous (ottas Kai die tis narkos TOD &vóg ó(katot KATACTAHNGOVTAL oi 
TOAAOt).27° 


275. Bauer et al. (2000:198) note that the verb yiveodaı is omitted in the formula eig katákpuia, indicating an 
entry into a new condition. The preposition eig captures the relation between motion and intention as this 
preposition, which can be used to refer to a directed action, can also describe the purpose of the result of that 
action ÓG àv Evög NAPANT@HATOG ... sig katükpiia. (Rm 5:18) (Porter 1992:152). 


276. It only appears here and in Romans 4:25. 
277. Cranfield (1975:289) suggests that öikaiwoıg denotes a status of righteousness before God. 


278. However, Lohse (2003:182) notes that the genitive could also be interpreted as a genitivus qualitatis or 
objectivus, indicating the character of ótaítooic. 


279. The particle oótoG is an adverb but it is also used to draw inferences, often following an introductory óonep 
in conclusion to a comparison (Porter 1992:215). 
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The antithesis is also particularly hinged on the concept of obedience and 
disobedience (Fitzmyer 1993:421)??? The disobedience of one human has 
made many sinners. The word napakoń [disobedience] denotes the refusal and 
unwillingness to listen (Bauer et al. 2000:766; Spicq 1994p:29),??' and per se, 
an unwillingness to submit to a lord. Paul's argument intensifies, as napáfaoic 
(Rm 5:14) and napántoua (Rm 5:15,16,17,18) can be ascribed as infractions, but 
nzapakor implicitly implies rebellion or defiance. This echoes the notion of 
enemies in Romans 5:10 (Wilckens 1978:326). The verb kadiornu has a legal 
connotation (Bühner 2011:553-555)?® and renders in the passive voice the 
meaning ‘to be set down’.?®® The disobedience of the one, namely, Adam, has 
placed humans in a state of animosity and sinfulness (Black 1973:84). 


In opposition to the hostility derived from disobedience, Jesus was 
obedient. This forms part of the established tradition in Philippians 2:8 (cf. 
Heb 5:8), where Christ was obedient on the cross (Haacker 1999:121; Wilckens 
1978:326).?°* The antonym vraKorj [obedience] indicates being in a state of 
compliance (Bauer et al. 2000:1028). The word is a metaphor in itself. The 
preposition 026 denotes ‘being under’ and accordingly functions as a metaphor 
of dominion. However, being obedient to God is regarded in a positive light. 
The result of the obedience of one human is that the many have been made 
righteous.?? The future passive of kaßistmu underscores God's activity in the 
relationship towards humans,?® but also in contrast to Adam, the righteousness 
of the many is a current state for believers. Paul wants to accentuate the 
meaning of righteousness, which also points to a relationship with God (Lohse 
2003:182). 


280. Longenecker (2016:598) notes that it is the climax of the paragraph. 


281. This word is rarely used, and as Spicq (1994p:28) mentions, would have hardly been mentioned if it were 
not for Romans 5:19. 


282. In possible legal sense: POxy 281,14-24 (20-50 CE); cp. PTebt 183; Cat. Cod. Astr. IX/2 p/132, 12 of 
restoration to a healthy condition. In James 4:4, kadioraraı explicitly refers to ‘enemies of God’ (Bauer et al. 
2000:492). Cf. Black (1973:84); Michel (1966:191). 


283. According to Bauer et al. (2000:492), kadistnwi in Romans 5:19 means ‘to cause someone to experience 
something’. 


284. Longenecker (2016:598) argues that obedience should be viewed as a cognate theme to Paul’s references 
to ‘the faithfulness of Jesus’ being a fundamentally Christological expression not just of Paul, but also early 
believers as seen, for example, in the Christ hymn Philippians 2:6-11. Byrne (1996:181) also highlights the allusion 
to Philippians 2:8 is cardinal, expressing that Christ willingly died at the cross. 


285. Hultgren (2011:231) states that Paul's interest is not primarily anthropological but also Christological and 
eschatological. The suggestions have been made that Paul draws on the suffering servant song in Second Isaiah 
(Fitzmyer 1993:421; Harrisville 1980:86; Jewett 2007:387). Contra Käsemann (1978:157) who suggests that Paul 
might be alluding to the ‘fourth servant song’ in Isaiah 53:11b. | find this unlikely as Paul's intention here is, from 
my viewpoint, not nationalist or doctrinal. 


286. Wolter (2014:357) argues that it is a passivum divinum, indicating that no person can claim himself or 
herself as justified, but only God can. The future should be understood eschatologically and not logically, 
according to Michel (1966:191). Contra Lohse (2003:182) who does name that it has a logical meaning. 
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The adversative clause (vópog 68 napeof|A0gv) of Romans 5:20a marks the 
personification of Law, which is truly explained in Romans 7:7-12 (Michel 
1966:192). The Law is portrayed as someone who 'sneaks in' as the verb 
Tapsiogépyopat [slipping in] illustrates.??7 Coherent with the personifications of 
Sin and Death, it may be assumed that the Law slips into the human world. 
However, unlike Death and Sin, the Law is not portrayed as a ruler??? Philo and 
Josephus claimed that Judaism was superior because of its constitution and 
the divine law, which made Jews typically more self-controlled than non-Jews 
(Stowers 1994:275). However, the Law does not restrict Sin; on the contrary, 
the final clause in Romans 5:20b (tva näeoväcn Tò napantoua) promulgates that 
the trespass might increase. The law does not curb the effects of Sin. Hapántoua 
(Rm 5:20b) illustrates humans making a false step or a misstep, thus moving 
away from the position God gave them (Bauder 1978:586).??? The Law slips 
into the human world but does not prevent Sin, but rather only abets the 
increase of Sin as will become clear in Romans 7:7-13. 


In Romans 5:20c-d, a comparative clause unfolds with the apodosis, 
indicating where Sin becomes more, Favour will abound. The adverb ov 
[where] implies spatiality. The human world is the place of Sin (Wilckens 
1978:329). The personification of Sin (ù änapria) is reintroduced but Paul also 
adds another personification, namely, Favour (N yapic). Again, the definite 
article with the noun indicates f| yapic as a power. In Paul's time, the gods were 
perceived to favour humans (Breytenbach 2010a:210). However, it is important 
to note that 1] yápıs [Favour] indicates a relation between God and humankind, 
in which God acts towards humans (Breytenbach 2010a:208). Harrison's 
(2003:79-80) investigation of the honorific inscriptions indicates that ydpic 
was subsumed under the ethos of reciprocity, and turning to the papyri 
confirms the influence of the Caesarean cult and its benefaction ideology on 
the Diaspora Judaism as far as Egypt. The magical papyri document that 
people tried to manipulate deities into granting them far-ranging xóáprtec, 
independent of the benefaction system and its reciprocal relations (Harrison 
2003:91). Breytenbach (2010a:219) argues that Paul's notion of yäpıg is rooted 


287. The word has a connotation with ‘sneaky’ as can be seen in Polybius, Historiae, 8.18.11.2: koi rapeiotjA0gv 
ETL VUKTOG eig TV ükpav [and entered the citadel while it was yet dark]; Polybius, Historiae 2.55.3: ‘he slipped 
inside the walls secretly at night'. Cf. Plutarch, De genio Socratis 596a; Marcius Coriolanus 23.1; Publicola 17.2; De 
sollertia animalium 980b; Lucian of Samosata, Call. 28; Philo, De Abraham 96; T. Jud 16:2; Galatians 3:19, which 
have a negative meaning (Wilckens 1978:328). 


288. In Diodorus of Sicily, a parallel can be seen as the Egyptian historian Hecataeus of Abdera discusses how 
even Egyptian kings had to follow the law (vópoc) (1.71.3). Hecataeus characterises the non-Egyptians with the 
Median saying they know what is right, but they are not able to do it because of their passions. Egyptians are 
morally superior because they have a superior politeia (Stowers 1994:275). 


289. Porter (1992:236) lists Romans 5:20-21 to mention the law, with the purpose of increasing sin or more 
neutrally as introduced with the result that sin increased. Most commentators opt for the former on the basis of 
Paul's view of the law. In the LXX, napóümtoju is used as one of several words for sin, emphasising a deliberate 
act (Bauder 1978:585-586). 
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within a Jewish theological conception even though it is expressed in terms of 
language of benefaction. Accordingly, Paul employs the personification of 
Favour mapping onto the target domain that God's Favour is different from 
what the audience's assumption is of favour drawn from their context. 


The image created with zAsováto in Romans 5:20c is subordinated to the 
main clause of Romans 5:20d and even extrapolated further as the verb 
nÀeováGo is enhanced with the verb orepnepicosg00 [be in great excess].?? The 
verb onzepnzepicoe0o draws on the image of a scale being on the high end, thus 
indicating having a huge amount (Bauer et al. 2000:1034). Favour (1| xóápic) 
only increases and even abounds where there is Sin. It becomes clear in 
Romans 5:20 that Favour triumphs over Sin. 


The purpose of the image of abundance follows in the final clause in 
Romans 5:21a (Moule 1953:143). The final clause reiterates the antithesis 
between the result of Adam's disobedience and the result of Christ's obedience 
(Rm 5:19) marked with the comparative particles öonep and obtog. The 
concluding comparison drives the difference of the reigning rulers, Sin (1 
åuaptia) and Favour (N yóápig), through in Romans 5:21. Paul indicates the 
change of Lordship (épaotevosev-pacu.eóon) (Michel 1966:193). 


The protasis in Romans 5:21a (domep EBaotAevoev ù Guaptia Ev v Oaváto) 
indicates Sin ruled specifically in the realm of death. The preposition £v 
functions as a locative, indicating ¿v t® 0avávo [in the death] as a specific 
destination. The location may be understood as believers' bodies. This is 
contrasted to believers being rulers in life £v ofj (Rm 5:17b). Believers managed 
this rule through 61a Inood Xpiotod. However, in Romans 5:21b, the absolute 
superiority of God as a ruler through Christ protrudes in the phrase à Inood 
Xptotod tod kopíovu rov [Jesus Christ our Lord]. The preposition 614 indicates 
‘within the domain of’ (Black 1973:85). Accordingly, it functions as a metaphor 
of dominion. 


The principal clause Romans 5:21b (oótoc kaif yapic Bactrevon 516 óuotocovng 
eis Catv aióviov 614 Inood Xptotod tod kopíou nv) personifies Favour (N xápic) 
as a ruling force (Bacu.eóo). Instead of Righteousness (Otkatooóvn)??! as the 
expected personified antonym for Sin (ñ åuaptia) in Romans 5:21, Paul employs 
Favour (1| yapic), which uses righteousness ói Inood ypiotod TOD Kupiov ruv 
[through Jesus Christ our Lord]. The occurrence of Favour as a subordinate 
force associated with God would also not have been strange as Rome's 
dominion enlisted a culture of client-kings (Adams 2007:208), thus rulers 


290. The verb mAgovatw is associated with abundance (Bauer et al. 2000:824). It can imply abundance in a 
negative way, for example, Dio Cassius hist. Rom. 54.25.2; 5714.8 where a river's bank overflows; Dio Cassius 
hist. Rom. 44.29.2 rings to victors increasing pride or Dio Cassius hist. Rom. 69.23.3 where a regent commits 
excess of violence. 


291. In the pericope Romans 6:15-23, Righteousness (ducatoovvn) is personified. 
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being subordinate to greater rulers. Favour, righteousness and life are 
synonymous with the lordship of Christ (Michel 1966:193). This emphasises the 
effect of Jesus Christ's death and resurrection in the human world, and the 
occurrences in Romans 5:17, 18, 19 and 21 form part of a pattern repeating 614 
Xptotod, which underscores the instrumentality of Christ or the Son??? The 
lordship of Favour is made possible through righteousness with the purpose 
of eternal life, which is mediated through the agency of Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
(Lohse 2003:183; Michel 1966:193; Wilckens 1978:330). 


Persuasion in Romans 5:12-21 


Romans 5:12-21 is saturated with rich imagery. The rhetorical impetus of the 
pericope is often highlighted (Cosby 1991:209-226; Snyman 2016:1-6). The 
anaphora (Rm 5:15, 16), antonomasia (Rm 5:14), homoioteleuton (-ua endings), 
symploce (Rm 5:16), chiasmus (éBactievoev [Rm 5:14], ó Oávatos [Rm 5:14], ó 
Oávatos [Rm 5:17], éBacitevoev [Rm 5:17] and &paocíAevosv, 7 Guaptia, T] yópic, 
Bacıkedon [Rm 5:21], antithetical parallelism (Rm 5:18, 19), repetition of the 
one, contrast between the one and the many, and comparison between Jesus 
Christ and Adam are all noted rhetorical devices. 


Nonetheless, the imagery of persuasion is often overlooked. Especially, the 
value spatial metaphors add to an argument. Camilla Di Biase-Dyson (2016: 
45-68) makes a case that spatial metaphors have a rhetorical function. Her 
research is especially focused on Egyptian wisdom literature, elucidating 
spatial metaphors concerned with movement, particularly along a path, 
enhances the argumentative value of a text (Di Biase-Dyson 2016:46). The 
source domain 'life is a journey' is prevailing in Di Biase-Dyson's examples, 
which evinces spatial metaphors are instrumental in the educational genre. It 
plays a role in delineating good or bad behaviour and elicits good or bad life 
choices (Di Biase-Dyson 2016:63). 


A similar case that spatial metaphors heighten the argument has been 
made in Romans 5:12-21. The container metaphor eig tov kóopov [in the human 
world] (Rm 5:12) may be identified. Evidently, this is a spatial metaphor. The 
phrase eig Tov KOopov (Rm 5:12) is synonymous with eig nävtag àvO0ponouc (Rm 
5:12), pointing to all humans in the world. Paul is interested in outlining the 
relationship humans have with God, specifically God's saving action. 


At first, in Romans 5:1-11, it is made clear, with the use of spatial imagery, 
that believers may be in the right relationship with God. Romans 5:12-21 
addresses the reason why it was necessary for humans to be justified from 
enemies into friends. Paul introduces two forces that have affected the 
container in such a manner that God's saving action was necessary. The verbs 


292. Cf. Romans 511, 2, 6, 8, 9, 10 (twice) and 11 (twice). 
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of movement in Romans 5:12 (eio&pyouar and diépyopa1) are bound to two 
forces, Sin (f| ünaptia) and Death (ó 0&vaxog), which gain access in the container 
through the figure of Adam. Throughout the argument, Paul develops the 
container metaphor. This percolates in the description of the two forces. 


Paul's creativity in generating new metaphors becomes prevalent with the 
use of the personifications for both Sin (Ñ üuaptia) and Death (ó Oávatoc) 
(Semino 2008:30). The personification of Sin is unique to Paul, especially in 
the letter to the Romans.?*5 Sin does not draw on the Greek notion of ünapria 
denoting ‘a mistake, error’ (Liddell et al. 1996:77). From a Jewish point of view, 
Sin is usually deciphered from the vantage point of the Mosaic Law. But in 
Romans 5:13, Sin is already present in the world before the law. What can be 
delineated is the fact that Sin is perceived as an invading force, as gio&pyouaı 
may be interpreted as a metaphor of dominion in Romans 5:12. 


On the other hand, the Death is also personified. This personification is less 
unfamiliar to the 1st-century world;,??^ but Paul adds a twist, as he introduces 
Death as a force that came through Sin.? This idea is not pertinent in the 
traditions found in Genesis. Death is portrayed as a king that rules from the 
time of Adam until Moses. Throughout the argument in Romans 5:15-17, Death 
is particularly associated with the trespass of Adam. However, in each instance, 
Paul draws on a language of abundance which refers to yápioua [God's gift], 1] 
xapız TOD Heod [the Favour of God], ý 6opeà Ev xapıtı [the gift in Favour] and 
eventually the rule of believers in life with Christ to indicate Christ as the 
surpassing force. 


Paul's development of the container metaphor illustrates two possible 
outcomes for people. The metaphor is repeated in Romans 5:18 (eig nüvrag 
avOponovg), again highlighting all humans and especially drawing attention to 
the consequences of Adam in contrast to Jesus Christ. The effect Adam's 
trespass has in Romans 5:18 is applicable to all humans and leads to 
condemnation. However, the effect of Christ's death and resurrection, which 
also applies to all humans, leads to justification and life. This imagery is 
strengthened by the build-up of the justification theme already seen in Romans 
5:1-11. 

Coherent with the container being associated with these two possible 
outcomes, the first outcome is based on Sin as an invasive force, the rule of 
Death and the repeating trespass, which all lead to condemnation, 
the envisioned container in Romans 5:19 has enveloped humans in a 
293. The personification of Sin also functions differently in Romans than Paul's other letters (Southall 2008:97). 
294. For example, Euripides, A/cestis (5th century BCE). 


295. Paul deviates from the Jewish tradition, as Death gaining entrance through Sin is not found in Genesis 2:17b 
or 3:3, 19. This Pauline addition is highly unusual in comparison to Adamic narratives (Cranfield 1975:279-280; 
Jewett 2007:373). 
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rebellious state. Humans have been made sinners through the disobedience of 
one. Disobedience is a trait that openly signifies subversiveness. Within the 
context of Ist-century Rome, the audience would have been well aware of the 
importance of obedience. For the Roman military, obedience to a general 
could determine a life or death outcome as the success of the military was 
dependent on their discipline (Rankov 2007:64). However, the second 
outcome refers to the obedience of Jesus Christ, which in opposition makes 
the container righteous. This is reminiscent of God's saving action. 


If the audience has not understood God's saving action and might still think 
of the law as a way to curb Sin, Romans 5:20 disappoints this expectation. The 
law only increases the effect of Sin. The Law (vópoo) is personified in Romans 
5:20 as slipping in. The movement is coherent with the spatial metaphor 
visualised as a container. However, in Romans 5:20, Sin (f| Gpaptia) is 
outweighed by Favour (1| xàpig). This image comes into sharper focus in 
Romans 5:21 when Paul explicitly states Sin as a force used to be a king. Sin is 
compared with Favour as another force that is also personified and is the true 
ruler in Romans 5:21. Paul uses the image from the Roman benefaction system 
that the Roman audience would have known well and mapped it to the Jewish 
notion of the abundance of God's mercy (Breytenbach 2010a:238). 


Paul's illustration of these ruling forces Sin and Death are continually 
surpassed and supplanted by Favour through Jesus Christ our Lord’. However, 
what is more, unlike these forces, believers are under the life-bringing rule of 
Favour through Jesus Christ their Lord. Within the reign of rulers, Paul 
illustrates the good rule and the bad rule. Consequently, the metaphors proffer 
two possibilities for humans, namely, be under God's Favour through ‘Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ or under Sin. This choice is even clearly described in Romans 
6 when humans’ relationship with these kings or forces becomes pertinent. 


ll Argument reconnaissance (Rm 6:1-7:6) 


Romans 6:1-7:6 is in effect an answer to the question arising from Romans 
5:20, namely, should we continue to sin in order that Favour may abound 
(Byrne 1996:189; Fitzmyer 1993:430; Wolter 2014:366)? A key notion is 
established in the ensuing verse, Romans 5:21, that Sin reigned through death 
(eBacikevoev "| Auapria Ev v O0aváto) and Favour might reign through 
righteousness, leading to eternal life through Jesus Christ ‘our’ Lord (N xópi 
Baotrebdon Sia ducatoovbvys sic Gor|v aimviov 61a Inood Xptotod tod kopíou ruv), 
establishing a contrast not only between life and death?” but also between 


296. Lakoff and Johnson (1980:41) remark that metaphors are seldom haphazard, but often configure coherent 
systems, which reflect conceptualisations of experiences. 


297. Romans 6:2 launches the overall theme of the pericope, namely, ‘dead’ or ‘alive’. This is repeated in Romans 
6:11 (Byrne 1996:189). 
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the different reigns of Favour and Sin. In Romans 6:1-14, Paul ponders over the 
contrast between life and death, but dissimilar to Romans 5:12-21 where Paul 
is engrossed in illustrating the saving power of Christ in light of the forces of 
Sin and Death, Paul shifts the focus on the effect of these forces on believers 
embedded in the contrast of life and death. Accordingly, Paul crystallises what 
the reign of Sin and the reign of Favour would embody for believers. Romans 
6:1-14 can be delineated in two parts, that is, Romans 6:1-11 focusing on the 
situation of believers in Christ Jesus and Romans 6:12-14?°® indicating what 
believers ought to do. 


Romans 6:15-23 is essentially superfluous, elaborating on Romans 6:12-14 
sketching the different situations of what being for God or for Sin entails. The 
audience would have been able to understand the argument without it, but 
Paul further deliberates on the effect of dominators on the dominated space. 
He personifies more forces constructed upon an evident slavery metaphor. If 
the believers misunderstood Romans 6:12-14, Romans 6:15-23 offers another 
chance to comprehend the difference between being a slave of Sin and being 
a slave of God. 


Ostensibly, Romans 7:1-6 seems to be an odd addition to the argument. An 
analogy of a marriage is wedged between Romans 6:12-23,7°° where Paul has 
described a change of lordship, and Romans 7:7-25, which explores the 
relationship between Sin and law. Upon closer inspection, Romans 7:1-6 
functions as a transitional argument (Johnson 1997:106)3°° that shifts the 
focus of the argument to vöuog [law]*?! and prepares the audience for Romans 
7:7-25. Romans 7:1-6 illustrates that believers have been separated from the 
law, expounding on the separation from Sin. Romans 7:1-6 consists of a 
diatribal exchange with three main sections, that is, Romans 7:1; 7:2-4; and 
7:5-6. 


298. There is no consensus concerning the structure of Romans 6. Some proponents opt for Romans 6:1-11 
and Romans 6:12-23 as the main sections. The reasons for this delineation pertain to Romans 6:12-23 being in 
saturated hortatory language and the notion that Romans 6:12-14 does not fit thematically in with the main 
argument of Romans 6:1-11. | am amongst the many interpreters whose view is that Romans 6:1-14 is a unit with 
Romans 6:15-23. In effect, Romans 6:15-23 is superfluous and a repetition of Romans 6:12-14. 


299. | consider Romans 6:12-14 to be structurally part of Romans 6:1-14 with Romans 6:15-23 essentially 
repeating Romans 6:12-14. 


300. The new pericope recapitulates various concepts of Romans 6:12-23, such as &£AevOgpóo (Rm 6:18), £Aeó0epoc 
(Rm 7:3), 800X0g (Rm 6:17; 19; 20), dovAdw (Rm 6:18), SovAEv@ (Rm 7:6), kapnóc (Rm 6:21, 22), Kapmopopéw (Rm 
7:5), 0ávaxoc (Rm 6:23), ånoðvýoko (Rm 7:2, 3, 6), 0avatóo (Rm 7:4), péos (Rm 6:13, 19; 7:5) and &paptia (Rm 
6:12-18, 20, 22, 23; 7:5). Romans 7:1-6 also introduces new themes, for example, ‘new’ (katvótnc) and ‘old’ 
(xoAaiótro) in Romans 7:6. 


301. This is evident in Paul's repetitive use of vöuog appearing in each verse and ultimately eight times in 
Romans 7:1-6. 
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ll Separated from the power of Sin 
(Rm 6:1-14) 


Separated from Sin (Rm 6:1-4) 


The premise of the argument and overall theme of the pericope kindles in 
Romans 6:1-2, that is, believers are separated from Sin (Boers 2001:664). The 
rhetorical questions in Romans 6:1-2 engage the audience (ti oov Epoduev; [Rm 
6:1ap and prompt the question whether believers shall remain in sin so that 
Favour may abound (EmEvouev th Anaprtia, iva ù yapic nAeoväon [Rm 6:1b-c])? 
Unsurprisingly, this question is immediately refuted (un yévoxto [Rm 6:2a]) 
and ignites the argument that it is preposterous for believers to remain in Sin. 
Sin is something to which believers have died, how would believers still live in 
Sin (oitıves Anedavouev TH Anapria xc étt tńcouev Ev avt; [Rm 6:2b-c])? The 
foundation of believers being separated from Sin derives from their 
participation in the baptism. Paul starts to elucidate the premise clearer as 
believers who are supposed to be aware of this fact are seemingly not (Rm 
6:3a). He captivates the audience by shedding light on the fact that they who 
have been baptised into Christ Jesus have been baptised into his death (6001 
&pomtío0nuev eig Xpiotóv Tnoobv, eig tov Oávatov avtod EBarntiohnnev; [Rm 6: 
3b-c]). Drawing the inference that believers as well as Paul himself have been 
buried with Christ through the baptism into death (ovverägnuev oov aUT@ 51a 
tod Bartionarog sic Tov 0&vatov [Rm 6:4a]), Paul explicates the purpose for 
believers to be buried with Christ with a comparison. Just as Christ was raised 
from death through the glory of the Father (@onep r|yépOr] Xpiotóg Ek vekpóv 51a 
tig 6ó&ng Tod natpög [Rm 6:4b]), so too believers might walk in the newness of 
life Cobvoc kai Nueig Ev Kaıwvörntı Long nepinatňoouev [Rm 6:4c]). 


Detail analysis of Romans 6:1-4 


The different impacts of the rule of Sin (f| ünapria) and the rule of Favour 
C xapıg) are explored. Not only is there a significant difference established by 
the reign of these rulers but also these two rulers appear to be in a deadlocked 
téte-á-téte, the one power bound to react to the other. The metaphor of 
dominion in Romans 5:21 confirms Favour (ñ yapic) to be the superior power. 
The contrast created indicates Favour (1) xäpıg) associated with Jesus Christ as 
the obvious victor. 


Nonetheless, the argument engenders a possibility for the audience to 
misinterpret Paul's imagery??? If Favour becomes more, why not sin more? 
Why not have two lords? It was a common phenomenon in the Ist century that 


302. Kruse (2012:257) mentions that Paul ensures his opponents that he is not encouraging sinful behaviour as 
the verse is reminiscent of Romans 3:7-8. Cf. Byrne (1996:189); Harrisville (1980:87); Hultgren (2011:242); Michel 
(1966:204); Schlier (1977:190). 
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clients had more than one patron. Paul anticipates this reasoning in the next 
section of the argument opened with the rhetorical question ti oov &poduev; 
[what shall we say then?] (Rm 6:1a). Another question ensues £niuiévopsev TH 
anapria, vat yápıs ràsováon [shall we remain in sin, so that favour may abound?] 
(Rm 6:1b-c). The phrase Enu&vouev TH auaptia is significant as the dative (th 
G@paptia) is a locative dative. The verb &mwiévo with a dative denotes ‘to 
continue in a state or activity’ (Bauer et al. 2000:375).*^^ Drawing on Lakoff 
and Johnson's (1980:30) theory, a continued state of being may also be 
perceived as a container metaphor. Romans 6:2b, émmlévopev t ünapria [shall 
we remain in Sin] evokes a metaphor of dominion, but from the point of view 
of the audience. 


It is possible to infer Sin as a personified power in Romans 6:1b.?° However, 
such a delineation is unadvisable, as firstly, this undermines Paul's metaphor 
of submission. The hortatory subjective £&muiévo unfurls a persuasive shift in 
Paul's rhetoric drawing on the first-person plural,?° illustrating the vantage 
point of the believers (dominated) instead of the rulers (dominators). Secondly, 
the metaphor of submission illustrates Paul's various use of nuance to 
communicate his point. Lastly, believers are portrayed as subsumed by sin, 
which also functions as a metonymy. Paul is referring to the whole of sinful 
actions. The implicit spatiality of the image heeds a contrast to the Favour in 
which believers stand seen in Romans 5:2. This use of änapria establishes a 
pattern of recurrence (Semino 2008:23), highlighting different aspects of the 
source domain. 


Believer's misconception of their status change is evident in the final clause 
of Romans 6:1c (iva 7 yapıg nAeoväon). The verb nieovälo is also used in Romans 
5:20 twice. The repetition” of zAgová(o is important. In Romans 5:20, ob 
designates a specific place where Sin becomes more but where Favour 
(N xópig) super abounds (Rm 5:20d). The metaphor of dominion 1 yápig 


303. The locative dative is often employed for the parts of the body, for example, Philippians 1:24 émmévev [Ev] 
tÑ capkí (see Smyth 1956:351). 


304. This type of construction is also seen in Philo, Sobr. 69, and in Jos., Ant. 5108. 


305. Williams (1999:116; contra Wolter 2014:368) contends that a metaphor of slavery is introduced in Romans 
6:1. He interprets the phrase £mpiévopev TH åuaptig to imply ‘we are under sin’. Byrne (19967189) also argues that 
the idea of 'having died to sin’ postulates a continuance of Romans 5:12-21 as a ‘power’ tyrannising the human 
race. Dunn (1988:306) has a similar suggestion that £ryu&vo is more an equivalent to ‘remain under the lordship 
of sin' considering the immediate context, that is, Romans 5:21 and 6:14. Although the slavery metaphor is 
employed in Romans 6, the construction £ryu&vo with a dative in Romans 6:1 is at odds with both Williams’ and 
Dunn's designations. Sin is used in Romans 6:1 to describe an array of sinful actions. What sinful actions entail 
is an open question, but probably along the lines of anything that causes an obstruction in the relationship 
with God. 


306. The hortatory subjunctive adds to the pedagogical character of Paul's argument. Paul does not actually 
include himself with the use of the first-person plural (Porter 1992:58). 


307. Repetition is a typical metaphorical discourse pattern (Semino 2008:22). 
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Baotrebdon da dtkatoobvyns (Rm 5:21b) affirms Favour as the greater power and 
is still fresh in the minds of the auditors. In Romans 6:1c, Favour (N yápic) also 
functions as a personified entity associated with God as the use of the definite 
article with the noun signals, coherent with the portrayals in Romans 5:20, 21. 
The link strengthens the absurdity of believers remaining in sin when they 
have the possibility to be under the dominion of Favour. The imagery yéptc 
incites, forms an inclusio as the argument begins with 7 yapic (Rm 6:1c) and 
concludes with nrò xapıv [under Favour] (Rm 6:14b). 


Believers might be prone to assume that the hegemonic dimensions of the 
relationship believers have with Christ are not affected by Sin as Favour incurs. 
Naturally, such a fallacy is rebutted as Paul continues the argument in Romans 
6:2a with the aorist optative pr] yEvorto [by no means!]*?? However, the absurdity 
to remain under the control of Sin crystallises in Paul's premise that believers 
are separated from Sin. 


This unfolds in Romans 6:2b-c with the deliberate combination of 
contradictory traits (Egg 2016:122). Within two metaphorical expressions, Sin 
is described as something to which believers have died, and yet, they can still 
continue to live in Sin. The first expression of the relative clause in Romans 
6:2b (oitıveg Anedävouev TH å&uaptig) draws on death, and the second expression 
in the adverbial clause Romans 6:2c (166 £u Choopev Ev avt)” educes life. The 
contrasting metaphorical expressions life and death communicate the same 
target domain, that is, believers are separated from Sin. 


The life and death contrast not only creates an emphasis but also 
reverberates Romans 5:21. However, instead of the contrast clarifying the 
better ruler (as was the case in Romans 5:21), Paul employs life and death as 
a status indicator of believers cemented with the first-person plural use in 
both anedävouev (Rm 6:2b) and ńocopev (Rm 6:26). In both cases, Paul illustrates 
the believers' relationship to Sin. 


The verb ànzoO0vijoko (Rm 6:2b) is used with the dative of possession (th 
åuaptig), pointing to Sin as the lord and to believers as the dominated (Lohse 
2003:186; Wilckens 1993:10). From the source domain of death, the notion of 
being separated (Bauer et al. 2000111) is mapped onto the target domain. 


308. Black (1973:86) remarks that the negation serves as a transition to the argument's main theme. 


309. A distinction is clearly intended with óotig (Moule 1953:124). The relative clause óottg is placed at the 
beginning of the sentence to draw attention to the definite answer of no to the false inference of continuing to 
live in sin (Cranfield 1975:298; Schlier 1977:191). Usually the meaning of öotıg does not differ in meaning from óc, 
but Cranfield (1975:298) suggests that in this case it is intended to have a nuanced distinction, namely, 'seeing 
that’. Jewett (2007:395) explains that dottc refers to those sharing in the death of Christ. Jewett (2007:395) is 
of the opinion that the audience knew that they belonged to this class of persons who died to sin. The idea is 
also seen in 2 Corinthians 5:14. 
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The poignancy of the metaphor of death (Rm 6:2b) becomes clear in the 
contrasting mirroring metaphorical expression of life (nõç Ett Choopev Ev abri] 
[Rm 6:2c]). The first-person plural of the future tense of Cam pertains to Paul's 
interpretation of believers’ future status.“ Just as Paul applies a wide array of 
meanings, ranging from literal to abstract and to death, so too Paul administers 
various implications with life. However, one constant protrudes in Paul's use of 
life as not merely a natural phenomenon but an aspect of intentionality of 
human existence. This culminates in Paul's innate understanding of Cam to 
conduct oneself in a pattern of behaviour (Bauer et al. 2000:425). In CMT, life 
is often interpreted within the frame of the conceptual metaphor ‘life is a 
journey',?" but this is not an apt determination for Paul's use as he envisions 
life as a deliberate action. Coinciding with this, living is intrinsically perceived 
as walking (nepınatew) (Bultmann 1968:210).5? Accordingly, in conjunction 
with the temporal adverb £u denoting ‘no longer’ (Bauer et al. 2000:400), 
Paul accentuates that to deliberately continue to live for Sin should not even 
be considered as an option for believers who have been separated from Sin by 
death. It is unfathomable to think that believers who have died to Sin would 
opt to still live in Sin. The preposition èv is used in a locative manner with aùtñ 
referring to Sin** and allocating Sin as the dominator (Bauer et al. 2000:327). 
This metaphor communicates a continuation of location, referring to the 
conceptual domain of 'persistence of location is persistence of a state' (Egg 
2016:103-126) and echoing Romans 6:1b to remain in Sin. 


As life and death is such a prevalent theme, Paul's ingenuity with the 
metaphorical mixing (Semino 2008:26) might be easily missed. The past 
tense of ‘to die’ (àro0vrjoko) in contrast to the future tense of ‘to live’ (Cam) 
only heightens the absurdity to remain in the dominion of a power from which 
believers have been separated. This contrast between life and death forms a 
pattern throughout Romans 6:1-11. This links to the conceptual metaphor 
‘living from the dead’ (Zimmermann 2009:503-520). Paul utilises the source 
domain developing from human experience with the purpose to communicate 
a new experience of 'life and death' (Zimmermann 2009:504). Paul's 
combination of contrasting metaphors is persuasive in communicating 


310. This is a linear future indicating continuance (Moule 1953:10). 


311. This conceptual metaphor frequently occurs in early Christian literature. It portrays the way people should 
live according to Jesus and boils down to a negative or positive application in terms of what to follow (positive) 
and warnings of what to avoid (negative) (Raible 2016:32). 


312. Bultmann (1968:210) argues that life is always lived in a sphere and that sphere gives it direction. Black 
(1984:422) argues Paul's interpretation of life and death is to sharpen the focus on the ethical implications of 
Christian life. Contrary to Black, | rather think Paul is depicting the implication of being dominated by Sin or 
Christ. Zeller (1985:124) also remarks that life in Romans 6:2 embroils the end of Sin as a ruler. 


313. Lohse (2003:186) already interprets the metaphor as a slavery metaphor. He notes that the dative indicates 
the lord in whose service a person is obligated to. 
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believer's status as separated from Sin with the goal of the separation to 
rather live for Christ. 


The argument develops further in Romans 6:3a with another question fj 
ayvosite [or do you not know],** preparing the audience for a supporting 
reason to object the idea of remaining in Sin.? Paul draws on the experience 
of baptism,?? using it metaphorically. He uses the first-person plural for 
Bartico, including himself into the experience adding to the fervour of the 
argument. Believers, who have been baptised into Christ, have also been 
baptised into his death. The chiastic structures (1) Eßartioßnuev, B) eig ypiotóv 
'Incoóv,?" and (2) eig tov Oávatov avdtod, A) Eßarntiohnuev place emphasis on the 
verb pomií(o. By the repetition, Paul creates a connection between being 
baptised into Christ Jesus (eig Xpiotóv ’Inooöv) and being baptised into his 
death (eig tov 0Gvatov a0100).75 Repetition is a typical signifier for a pattern 
within a discourse (Semino 2008:22). 


The source domain ‘being baptised into’ (Eßantiodrjvaı eig ti/tiva) involves 
being dipped into something.5? Moreover, spatiality is also implied 
(Breytenbach 2016:281; Moo 1996:359-360; Wolter 2014:371) and the 
preposition eig is typically used with ßantiio [to dip into] (Bauer et al. 
2000:291).?? Paul is not interested in defining baptism,??' but rather his use of 


314. The particle ij is used in secular and biblical Greek as the opening rhetorical feature of an interrogative 
sentence. It highlights the question being asked and does not necessarily need to be translated (Longenecker 
2016:611-612). 


315. The repetition of the relative pronouns dotic (Rm 6:2b) and 6cog (Rm 6:3b) links Romans 6:2 and 6:3 
structurally, respectively, indicating a continuance of being separated from sin. 


316. There have been debates concerning whether the origin of baptism derives from the Ancient Near Eastern 
cults of Mithras and Isis, but these types of arguments are no longer relevant in modern scholarship as the 
mystery cults date to 2nd century CE (Longenecker 2016:612). In contention, Dunn (1988:309) and Jewett 
(2007:396-397), who are aware of Greco-Roman cult texts dating 100-120 years later than Paul, indicate 
that similar themes were probably routed in the Isis cult. Wedderburn (1983:344) cogently argues that the 
influence may have rather been the reverse, namely, from early Christianity on the cult on Cybele and Attis. Cf. 
Wedderburn 1983:337-355. Wedderburn (1987:54) also lists another problem, namely, reading mystery cults in 
the text identifying 'initiation meant dying with the deity’. Again, this idea does not hold ground (Wedderburn 
1987:53-72). 


317. The chiastic expression eßantiohnuev eis Xpiotóv Inootv can also be found in Galatians 3:27 and 1 Corinthians 
10:2. 


318. In Mark 10:38-39 and Luke 12:50, Jesus refers to his death as his 'baptism', thereby connecting the idea of 
baptism and death (Longenecker 2016:613). 


319. The verb means ‘to plunge’. Polybius employs the verb with regard to a ‘sinking’ ship. See Polyb. I, LI.7. 
Morris (1988:246) especially notes the meanings of drowning and sinking points to associations of violence. 
Josephus used faztí(o metaphorically of crowds who flooded into Jerusalem and ‘wrecked the city’ in Bell. 
4.137. Moreover, baptism has already acquired a specific meaning in early Christian communities. 


320. Contra Schlier (1977:192) who argues that the formula is used in the Hellenistic law and administration 
language. 


321. Paul's intention is not to provide a comprehensive definition of baptism (Byrne 1996:189). 
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this metaphor indicates two assumptions. Firstly, believers were baptised and 
thus familiar with the image (Byrne 1996:189; Kruse 2012:258) and secondly, 
baptism during Paul's lifetime was always associated with being converted. 
Accordingly, the image connotes strongly to believer's status prior to 
belonging to Christ and after becoming believers in Christ (Wolter 2014:370).??? 
Paul coherently employs the distinction between the audience's past situation 
and present situation. 


The parallel notions ‘into Christ Jesus’ (eig Xpiotóv "Inoobv) and being 
baptised ‘into his death’ (eig tov Oávatov aùtoð) underscore believers’ 
participation into the death and sharing in the resurrection of Christ Jesus. 
The phrase eig Xpiotóv Inoodv also harbours a spatial interpretation as the 
preposition eig is used in a locative manner. It is not physically possible to be 
'in Jesus Christ', and concomitantly, Lakoff and Johnson's (1980:29) container 
metaphor provides a helpful tool in unlocking the metaphor.??? Humans are 
physical beings and accordingly think in terms of containers, projecting the 
possibility of their in-or-out orientation. However, container metaphors can 
also be conceptualised as a state, for example, he is in love (Lakoff & Johnson 
1980:371-372). Paul clearly links Christ Jesus with his death, reminiscent of the 
cross event. That Xptotdc Inoots also signifies the power of Christ's victory 
over death with the resurrection??^ becomes explicit also in the ensuing verse. 
Accordingly, believers orientate themselves into this present state of Christ's 
victory over death, which inherently implies to be able to live. If a believer is 
orientated ‘in’, they have access to life, but ‘out’ becomes synonymous with 
death. Accordingly, being in Christ is perceived as a state of affairs attained 
through baptism.?? The in-out orientation would entail that if one were not 
baptised, he or she would not be part of being in Christ. To be in Christ means 
to be in his death and thus to be separated from Sin.*26 


322. Baptism is used as a Christian sacrament of initiation after Jesus’ death (Bauer et al. 2000:164; Liddell 
et al. 1996:305). There are many references in Jewish scripture to the purification of people through water, 
but baptism as an initiatory religious rite is foreign to these scriptures. Excavations of the southern end of the 
Temple Mount at Jerusalem and throughout Judea indicate that Jews of the 1st century CE constructed ritual 
baths for purification purposes. There were even ritual baths at Qumran (Longenecker 2016:612-613). 


323. Understanding the metaphor proves to be problematic. Byrne (1996:190) mentions that believers are drawn 
into a sphere of influence, that is, 'the milieu of salvation'. However, what does Paul intend with a sphere and 
what is envisioned by a 'milieu of salvation'? Kruse (2012:261) also interprets baptism as a sphere of influence 
or lordship. Schlier (1977:193) notes that baptism integrates believers into Christ. 


324. Cf. 2 Corinthians 13:4. 


325. Harrisville (1980:89) remarks that Paul's idea of incorporation into the body of Christ does not necessitate 
a Hellenistic awareness of the Stoic notion of the animate creation as single organism indwelt by Reason or 
Soul, but ample evidence suggests that Judaism also conceived existence as corporate, and thus for a Jew to 
be cut off from his community is a far worse fate than the cessation of biological functions. 


326. Byrne (1996:190) notes that baptism does not simply involve being joined but also integration into the 
death, burial and risen life. 
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The baptism metaphor enforces Paul's premise of believers being separated 
from Sin. The source domain 'baptised into' maps believers' relationship with 
Christ onto the target domain, conveying if a believer is baptised, then it is 
impossible to remain in the dominion of Sin (Lohse 2003:185; Michel 1966:205; 
Mounce 1995:149).??7 


Paul expounds the metaphor of baptism with a declaration (oov) (Rm 6:4a) 
(Bauer et al. 2000:736) that believers have been buried with Christ. The 
baptism imagery is repeated, but in Romans 6:4a, Paul creates the noun 
Bartıoua,32® which has an instrumental function becoming the vehicle by which 
a person can be buried with Christ into death (614 tod Parntionatog sic TOV 
0é&vaxov) as the preposition dé signals. The phrase eig tov 0Gvaxov?? is repeated 
from Romans 6:3c, which refers to the death of Christ Jesus. If the audience 
had not grasped that through baptism they are transported into the death of 
Christ, Paul accentuates again utilising imagery coherent with death. The verb 
cuv0Gmto is in the passive, meaning ‘to be buried with’ (Liddell et al. 1996:1716). 
The source domain 'to be buried with someone' draws on the notion to share 
in his or her fate of death (Breytenbach 2016:277). The idea of 'being buried 
with' is not strange in the ancient world. In Herodotus 5.5, a wife is buried with 
her husband. In Plutarch (Anton. 84.7), a mourning Cleopatra wanted to be 
buried with Marcus Antonius, and in Dion Chrysostomos (Or. 13.1), the practice 
of the Scythians was to bury cupbearers, cooks and concubines with their 
kings (Bauer et al. 2000:971). However, the metaphorical meaning of 'being 
buried with’ is not that commonly seen,??? and the audience is taken along in 
this image as believers are buried specifically with Christ in his death through 
baptism. The appearance of ‘with’ (cóv) in the verb ovvdünto is important as 
Paul creates a pattern of repetition throughout the periscope,**' underscoring 
the shared status of believers when orientated in Christ. Paul includes himself 
in this status utilising the first-person plural. 


327. Kásemann (1978:157) reminds that the participation in the reign of Christ has already been presented in 
Romans 5:12, but a person does not yet belong to this new status without the death of the old person. However, 
this notion becomes prevalent in Romans 6:6. 


328. The noun ßärtiona is novel and introduced by Paul in Romans 6:4 (Liddell et al. 1996:306). Harrisville 
(1980:90) notes that it is an error to connote baptism as analogous to Christ's death as the conjunction 'so 
that' and the translated correlative adverb in Romans 6:4 make it clear that only by an actual death can real 
life occur. | do not think this is a literal-metaphorical opposition as Paul focuses on the resurrection and life. 
Interpreters opting for the possibility that one can drown during baptism, thus inducing death, are in my opinion 
superfluous and an example of reading more into the text. 


329. The article is omitted in the prepositional attributive (Blass et al. 1961:8272). 


330. Cf. figuratively in Lycurgus, Or. in Leocr. 50 cuvgtágr toig tovtov o@uaoıw 1 tv *EAAvov &Agv0gpia (Bauer 
et al. 2000:971; Liddell et al. 1996:1716). It features also in Colossians 2:12. 


331. Cf. Romans 6:5, 6, 8; Colossians 2:12-13 (Kruse 2012:258; Wolter 2014:373). 
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The purpose (iva) of being transported through the baptism into Christ's 
death is elucidated in a comparison that just as Christ has been raised from 
the death through the glory of the Father (domep T|yépOr] Xptotdc EX veKpOv Ot 
tfjg dösng Tod matpdc [Rm 6:4b]) so too believers might walk in the new life 
Cobtoc Kai ueis Ev Kawvormt long nepınatrowuev [Rm 6:Ac]). 


The audience is already aware that Christ was resurrected from the dead 
(]yépOn Xpiotóg EX verp@v).?? The aorist passive of éysipm is a passivum 
divinum indicating the situation that it was God who raised Jesus from the 
dead and, hence, this action of rising in Christ.5** Zimmermann (2009:505- 
509) coherently indicates that Paul draws on the backdrop of early Jewish 
tradition, thematising the important aspect of God as 'to cause to live/make 
alive’. In the experience of believers in Pauline communities, the exalted 
Christ features as a present and active power that influences and controls 
lives, individually and corporately (Fatehi 2000:17). Nonetheless, Paul draws 
on the traditional formula and connects it with 8650, which is usually not 
linked with resurrection formulae.55^ Christ has been resurrected through the 
glory of the Father (àià tic óns tod natpóc). However, the phrase (die tig 
õóëNG Tod zatpócg) is not instrumentally used but serves as a description of 
circumstances, that is, God's majesty manifested for all to see (Wolter 
2014:374).335 


Just as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so too 
believers are similarly enabled to walk in the newness of life. Romans 6:4c 
especially engages the audience with the emphasis on the elliptical formulation 
obo Kai uei creates. The use of the first-person plural of the verb nepınateo 
also refocuses Paul's rhetoric on the believers, but he also includes himself. 
The prepositional phrase év kawömrtı Gofjg in conjunction with the verb 
nepınat&o refers to the type of space in which a person ought to live (Bauer 


332. This is a powerful contrasting image as &yeipw indicates to enter into or be in a state of life as a result of 
being raised (Bauer et al. 2000:272) and this is done from vekpóc, which refers to no longer being physically 
alive, thus a dead person (Bauer et al. 2000:667). The traditional formula of Christ's resurrection also appears 
in Romans 4:24; 8:11; 10:9 with nyép8n Xpioxóg ¿x vekpõv (Jewett 2007:399). 


333. The phrase r]yépOr] Xpiotóg £k vexp@v stems from a pre-Pauline tradition. 


334. This combination does not normally appear in biblical or patristic texts or in other Pauline writings (Jewett 
2007:399). 


335. Louw and Nida (1988:682) mark õóča as a semantical domain with a manifestation of power characterised 
by glory. It is a ‘glorious power, amazing might’. In the LXX, 86&a is specifically used to translate Hebrew words 
concerning power (Cranfield 1975:305). Schlier (1977:194) notes that õóča is used instead of öbvanıg as seen 
in 2 Corinthians 13:4; cf. Ephesians 1:19. Paul links xäpıg with the language of glory (Harrison 2003:243). Cf. 
Ephesians 1:6a, 6b; wealth (1:7; 2:7), mystery (3:2-3) and power (3:7) themes throughout Ephesians. However, 
Ephesians is not an authentic Pauline letter. 
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et al. 2000:803).956 The expression £v kawörmrı tofs” describes the life that 
believers did not have before they participated in the life enabled by Christ 
(Bauer et al. 2000:8023).** The verb nepınat&o is used to express the way in 
which a person will act, which is contrasted to prior conduct (Bauer et al. 
2000:805; Blass, Debrunner & Funk 1996:8337[1]).*? The verb's reference is of 
note as it entails the ‘whom’ responsible to for life's conduct (Bergmeier 
2011:178-179). The new life of the believer corresponds to the new life in Christ 
who has been resurrected by the glory of the Father (Blass et al. 1961:5337[1]).°*° 


The burial metaphor (Rm 6:4) connotes with the baptism metaphor (Rm 
6:3), illustrating Paul’s pluriform use of life (Zimmermann 2009:517). Believers 
are buried with Christ by the baptism into the death of Jesus Christ, in order 
to share in the manifestation of God’s power in Christ that enables believers to 
walk in the newness of life. Accordingly, it is unthinkable that believers would 
remain in Sin in order for Favour to increase, as they embark into a new life in 
Christ. 


Constituting life and death (Rm 6:5-11) 


Paul’s argument splits into two supporting arguments elucidating Romans 
6:4, that is, Romans 6:5-7 and Romans 6:8-11. Both supporting arguments 
start with conditional clauses (Byrne 1996:191). In Romans 6:5-7, the first 
supporting argument is mainly concerned with addressing the first result of 


336. There are multiple examples of this expression, such as Ephesians 2:2, where the sphere is ‘in sins’. Cf. 
Colossians 3:7; in good deeds Ephesians 2:10; and in Philo Congr. Erud. Gr. 87 in the lord’s ordinances. 


337. The combination of kaıwvörng with a genitive function as a genitivus epexegeticus/appositivus is also seen 
in Isocrates, Helena 2; Philo Vit, Cont. 63; Thudycides 3.38.5; Diodorus Siculus 17.110.2; Plutarch, Sulla 34.1; Sert. 
11.3 (Wolter 2014:375). 


338. The phrase Katvotntt oñs should be interpreted in the same manner as kawvörntı nvebnatog ‘new spirit’ in 
Romans 7:6 as kawvörng is Hebraistically used for nvebuartog. Usually Kaıvörng refers to something extraordinary 
like in Philo, Vi. Cont, 63. In this case, Gor] is used without eschatological implications but describes the life of 
grace and holiness (Bauer et al. 2000:430). Contra Wolter (2014:375) who states that the final clause tva ... 
repınamomuesv indicates that this life is nothing as envisioned on a day-to-day basis, and continues for eternity. 
In a similar fashion as Paul redefined death in Romans 6:2, he now also reconstructs what should be understood 
when speaking of life. 


339. Dunn (1988:315) argues that the employment of the aorist subjunctive active nepınatnomuev is not typically 
used in Greek thought and reflects a Hebrew understanding of how to conduct oneself. Hultgren (2011:248) 
also argues that the roots lie in the Jewish tradition - particularly, one's manner of life is a 'walk' in which one's 
‘steps’ are guided precepts of the Torah (the halakhot). However, nepınat&o is often used in Pauline epistles to 
denote a person's conduct (Cranfield 1975:305). Michel (1966:205) marks that nepınat&o entails to be obedient. 
This seems inherent as the subjunctive leaves the possibility that a believer might step out of the space of new 
life. Paul also forms a conceptual metaphor pattern of repetition with obedience already started in Romans 
5:12-21 and repeated in Romans 6:12-23 (Hultgren 2011:248). However, | do not think obedience is the focus 
point in Romans 6:4. 


340. Moo (1996:366) aptly puts it: 'newness of life is a life empowered by the realities of the new age’, although 
| would rather say of the new status. 
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being buried with Christ, focusing on the death and resurrection of Christ, and 
the second supportive argument in Romans 6:8-11 is primarily concerned with 
walking in the newness of life, eliciting the relationship between Jesus' 
resurrection and believers' status (Lee 2010:318). 


L1 Uniting in the likeness of Christ (Rm 6:5-7) 


The first supporting argument posits that if - as argued in 6:4 - believers have 
become united in the likeness of Christ's death (ei yàp oó[uputoi yeyóvapev và 
OLOLMLATL TOD Oavátoo abto [Rm 6:5a]), certainly believers will also become 
united in the likeness of Christ's resurrection (GAAG Kai ts àvaotáosoG &oópse0o 
[Rm 6:5b]). Paul again gleans on the information the audience already is 
aware of in Romans 6:6a (todto ytvóokovtgg 6t1). In this instance, the audience 
should know that their old person has been crucified with Christ (6 naAatóg 
Tiv &ávO0ponoc ovveotavpóðn [Rm 6:6b]) with the purpose that the body of sin 
might be nullified (tva KatapynOr To o@ua tis Guaptias [Rm 6:6c]). The result is 
that believers are no longer slaves to Sin (tod pnkétt dovAevdew Huds Th duaptig 
[Rm 6:6d]). Paul elaborates further on this slavery image in Romans 6:7a 
claiming that the one who has died has been set free from Sin (ó yàp àzoOavov 
ógotkatotat ANO TIS åuaptiac). 


LI Detail analysis of Romans 6:5-7 


The first supporting argument starts with an emotional future conditional 
clause elaborating on oütwg Kai ńueis ‘so we too’ (Rm 6:4c) as yap designates 
(Greijdanus 1933:296; Schlier 1977:195).* The protasis (ei yap obupvroı 
YEYOVALEV TO ópowbpatti TOD 0avátou adtod [RM 6:5a]) draws attention to Christ's 
death, but the apodosis creates a sharp contrast focusing on the resurrection 
of Christ (GAAG Kai tc &vaotáogoc £06ueda [Rm 6:5b]). Again, the life and death 
contrast can be traced, accentuating the possibility believers may have when 
they embrace their changed status. 


However, the protasis of Romans 6:5a is riddled with difficulties, amongst 
which are the interpretation of the likeness of death (1$ Opolmpatt Tod Oavátov) 
and the more notorious interpretation problem odugvroı yeyóvapiev. The perfect 
yeyövauev signifies a result (Greijdanus 1933:297; Morris 1988:250; Zeller 
1985:125) in conjunction with the noun obpqQutog and is predominantly 
perceived to be a botanical metaphor meaning 'grown together' (Fitzmyer 
1993:435; Wolter 2014:376)^ Coinciding with this, the source domain is 


341. Contra Fitzmyer (1993:435) who interprets si to denote ‘because’ in this sense. The conditional clause is 
reminiscent of Romans 5:15, 17. 


342. Kruse (2012:261) notes that the phrase means 'if we have been grown together with (him) in the likeness 
of his death’. 
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associated with the concept of plants growing together (Bauer et al. 
2000:960).?^ However, defining the source domain as horticultural is aberrant 
as Breytenbach convincingly shifts the understanding of ovu@vtos from ‘grown 
together’ to ‘uniting’.”** Breytenbach (2016:279) argues that Paul expresses 
with obugvroı yeyóvapev a relationship that indicates the likeness with the 
death of Christ. This interpretation also fits Paul's argument better as the focal 
point of the target domain is the relationship between believers and Christ. 


The misunderstanding of the phrase tà öyuowwuarı tod Havatov avdtod is a 
direct result of the erroneous reading of the metaphor of unification as a 
botanical metaphor.?^ But part of the difficulty lies in the question whether tà 
önoimwuarı [the likeness] is dependent on ovpgvtot [uniting with] or whether 
the dative of the personal pronoun avtdc should be supplied, rendering if to 
öuoiwuarı should be delineated as a dative of respect or an instrumental 
dative? It is not clear, but | think the former is more likely, as it is grammatically 
possible.345 


In addition, there is no consensus concerning how to comprehend ópoiopa. 
Sorin Sabou (2004:219-229) provides an overview of scholarly interpretations 
concerning óuoiœwua sorting the meaning into two main categories, namely, 
'a corresponding reality' and a 'form'. Sabou (2004:227-228) uses two extra- 
biblical Greek literature examples, namely, Aristotle, Politics 1340a-b, and 
Plato, Laws, 812b, to argue that an additional understanding of ópoíopa as 
'representation' should be considered. Sabou's argument is not compelling, as 
more evidence is required to convincingly posit 'representation'. In this case, 
Bauer et al. (2000:707) offer a good solution that in Romans 6:5 ópoíopa is 
best understood as indicating a state of having common experiences, thus 


343. Lbp@vtoc refers to ‘growth’, ‘plant along with’, ‘unite’. In the passive ‘grow together’, ‘become assimilated’ 
as seen in Pindar (Isthm. 3.14) and Aeschylus (Ag. 107 and 152). This is the only case of obp@utoc in the New 
Testament. Cranfield (1975:307) and Liddell et al. (1996:1689) assumed that Paul draws on grafting an organic 
image of union with Christ. 


344. Breytenbach (2016:278) adds to the Liddell Scott Jones list of understanding the expression with examples 
from Pseudo-Plato, Definitiones 413c indicating a relationship and shifting the understanding of obp@utoc as 
principally 'grown together' to rather 'uniting'. Even in a horticultural example in Theophrast, Historia plantarum 
12,4, the growing aspect of plants is not the main focus (Breytenbach 2016:278). Cranfield (1975:307) suggests 
that a translation of ‘united’ or 'assimilated' would better represent Paul's meaning than 'grown together’. Zeller 
(1985:125) also notes the dative makes the interpretation of ‘growing together’ impossible and it must be read 
as 'united'. Contra Jewett (2007:401) who suggests that Paul is shifting the metaphor of baptism to an organic 
unity. This is highly unlikely. 


345. Fitzmyer (1993:435) notes that such an interpretation is problematic voicing how is it possible that ‘one 
can grow together with a likeness'. 


346. It is unlikely that an adjective of identification takes a genitive in Romans 6:5 as t ópotópuau is rather 
instrumental belonging with obugutot, even if taking the genitive with ópoíopa comes more naturally and 
features elsewhere in Paul (Black 1973:88; Dunn 1988:316; Käsemann 1978:160. Contra Fitzmyer 1993:435; Michel 
1966:206). 
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translated as 'likeness'.5^? The phrase tod 0avátou avtod refers to ‘the death of 
Christ'. In light of the metaphors 'baptised into his death' and 'being buried 
with', being 'united in the likeness of his death' is a coherent extension of the 
concepts and continues Paul's emphasis on the participation of believers 
(Fitzmyer 1993:435).348 


However, the image is not complete. The elliptically formulated apodosis 
(OAAG Kai tfjg Avactäceog Eoöueda [Rm 6:5b]) is established with the strong 
alternative consideration àAAà kai [certainly] (Bauer et al. 2000:45). The future 
tense of siui is gnomic (Fitzmyer 1993:435; Greijdanus 1933:298) repeating 
Romans 6:4 as the newly baptised walks in the present reality of salvation 
(Wolter 2014:377). It also points to Romans 5:17, 21, as the newly baptised 
realisation of the implications of the status change by having partaken in 
Jesus's death and resurrection becomes clear (Wolter 2014:377). Although 
Romans 6:4 has already indicated this sharing in the manifestation of God, 
Romans 6:5 makes it explicit that a believer also shares in Christ's resurrection. 
The noun àváctacig means ‘to rise up/raising up the dead’ (Liddell et al. 
1996:121). Believers do not partake in the exact same form of the resurrection 
of Christ, as it is a past event,?^? but share in the same power that made it 
possible. The metaphor of baptism is expanded, as it entails to share not only 
in Christ's death but also in his resurrection (Fitzmyer 1993:435). This also 
supports understanding t® ópotbpuatt as a dative of respect. It refers to the 
Christ event evoking a metaphor of dominion as believers' relationship with 
Christ is implied. Christ is the ultimate power to which believers have become 
united. 


Paul draws his listener's attention with the phrase todto yıvookovtsg Ott [this 
you should know] in Romans 6:6a, which functions as a cataphoric reference 
recapitulating Romans 6:3-4.°°° Paul employs imagery enforcing the past 
status of believers versus their new status with the image in the adverbial 
clause Romans 6:6b ó naas "uv AvOpmnog ovveotavpó0n [our old person 
has been co-crucified]. The source domain zaAatóc draws on the meaning of 
that which is obsolete and inferior because of being old (Bauer et al. 2000:751). 


347. Wolter (2014:376) and Zahn (1925:301) suggest that it is easiest to understand öuoı@na with Romans 5:14 
in mind, as Paul wants to express a similarity as well as a difference at the same time. This entails understanding 
ópoioua as a ‘type’ and interpreting tod 0avátov avtod as a ‘genitive of apposition’. Greijdanus (1933:297) rightly 
notes, ‘dat is gewrongen’ as such an understanding does not express to which ópoíopa is equal. 


348. Morris (1988:250) notes that this image is strange as Paul usually illustrates believers to be united with 
Christ himself or his body, but not the likeness. Byrne (1996:191) attempts to solve it by noting that it is the 
ethical ‘pattern’ expressed in Christ’s death to sin (Rm 6:6). However, | am of the opinion that although the 
uniting metaphor is correctly spotted, Paul’s use of the likeness of his death is not that peculiar. 


349. The noun Gvdotaotc refers to the past of Jesus’ resurrection (Bauer et al. 2000:71). Orig. C. Cels. 5,57,25. 


350. The participle yıvookovteg replaces an indicative with an imperative meaning, presenting the meaning, ‘this 
you know, you should know this’ (Blass et al. 1996:8468; Moulton 1963:352-356; Schlier 1977:196). 
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The plural use of the personal pronoun in conjunction with &ávOpomog indicates 
a specific place, the old person of believers. The old human was in a state 
where the whole of the human was controlled by Sin (Cranfield 1975:309; 
Kruse 2012:263).°' This is especially effective conveying the status change 
because the theme throughout Romans 6:1-11 has been being separated from 
Sin, which is no longer relevant to believers' current situation. 


The finality of the old self becomes magnified as the metaphor is used in 
conjunction with cvotavpóo [to crucify together with] (Bauer et al. 2000:978).5? 
Again, Paul employs the preposition oov connecting with the images of being 
buried with Christ in Romans 6:4 and the image of being united with the 
likeness of Christ's death in Romans 6:5. The source domain is 'crucifixion', 
which was particularly popular in the 1st-century Roman Empire (Green 
1993:197). Descriptions of crucifixion in extant literature of antiquity are rare 
primarily because of aesthetic concerns that Greek and Roman authors 
considered it to be brutal and did not dwelllong on the procedure itself (Green 
1993:197-199). Furthermore, it was not inflicted upon Roman citizens but 
reserved for those of lower status, especially dangerous criminals and 
insurrectionists (Green 1993:198).55 Paul himself was instrumental in 
interpreting the folly of the cross as God's wisdom, changing it from a shameful 
death into a positive image of victory.’°* 


The final clause (iva karapynÜOr| tò oßua tfj Guaptiag) elucidates why this 
drastic metaphor of 'crucifixion of the old self’ was necessary so that the body 
of sin (tò cópa Tis Auapriag) might be rendered ineffective (xatapyn0Of. The 
verb katapy&o forms part of the semantic domain communicating force and 
power and describes to render ineffective the power or force of something 
(Louw & Nida 1988:683).3 This is centripetal to the metaphor ‘the body of sin’ 


351. Sin is to be understood as an invading power in Paul. The phrase is semantically an isotope for madatoc 
GvOpamoc [old self] and accordingly Hellenistic concepts of the soul and body do not fit this genitive of quality 
as it describes the quality of the ‘self’ (Wolter 2014:378). Paul usually uses flesh, not body, when he uses it in 
conjunction with sin, but also uses body in Romans 6:12 (Kruse 2012:263). 


352. Bauer et al. (2000:978) mentions that ovotavpóo functions in a transcendent sense in Romans 6:6 as a 
figurative extension identifying with Christ’s crucifixion. What is intended with a ‘transcendent sense’? This is 
the first explicit occurrence of cvotavpd@ in the scope of Romans 5-8. Cranfield (1975:309) argues that it is a 
stark reminder, as the cross has not yet been rendered mellow by centuries of Christian piety. 


353. According to Williams (1999:115), crucifixion was the most common form of execution for slaves. In Judea, 
crucifixion was especially used as an effective deterrent against open resistance to Roman occupation up until 
the Jewish war. In Roman practice, a crucified person was usually denied a burial. The corpse was left on a cross 
as carrion for the birds or to rot (Green 1993:198). There was no uniform manner to be crucified, as Josephus 
writes that the method of crucifixion was subject to the whims of military leaders (Jos., J.W. 5.11.1.449-451). 


354. Greijdanus (1933:299) remarks that the crucifixion also had the association of being a 'cursed death’ 
and, accordingly, interprets the image to indicate believers' old person is struck by God's curse for sins. Cf. 
Deuteronomy 21:23. 


355. Bauer et al. (2000:525) interprets katapy&o in Romans 6:6 to mean ‘to cause something to come to an end 
or to be no longer in existence'. 
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(TO oua tis Anapriag), illustrating the bodies of believers as the place where 
Sin exerts its influence.?9 The genitive is a possessive genitive rendering the 
meaning 'the sin-possessed body' (Moule 1953:38). This is a metaphor of 
submission as the body of the believer is controlled by Sin, but it is not the 
body that is perceived as the origin of Sin or that the body is inherently sinful 
(Morris 1988:251).5?7 


The consecutive clause*? (tod unkétt óovAeógw Huds TH Auapria) explains the 
result of the crucifixion of the old self with Christ, namely, believers are no 
longer slaves of Sin (Rm 6:6d).*59 Paul links to the main argument of being free 
from the dominion of Sin through being in Christ as highlighted in the ‘we are 
no longer slaves for Sin’ (Wolter 2014:378). The adverb pnkétt expresses ‘no 
longer’, which signifies that the state of being a slave has come to an end. The 
dative th Guaptia [for sin] is a dative of advantage (dativus commodi) 
expressing the benefit of Sin having believers submitting themselves as its 
slaves.*©° Sin is personified as a slave master but has been rendered ineffective. 


Metaphorical clustering (Semino 2008:24) is prevalent in Romans 6:6 with 
the dense imagery drawing on several metaphors, 'the obsolete old person', 
'crucified with', 'the body of sin' and the image of 'slaves to Sin', all coherently 
underscoring believers’ separation from Sin. Believers’ participation in the 
death of Christ Jesus also encompasses the participation in the power of the 
resurrection of Christ Jesus, which triumphs over all powers. 


The finality of the separation from Sin is elaborated on (yäp) further in 
Romans 6:7a with the general rule Paul states ó yàp anodav@v ósówatotot AO 
tfjg Auaptiag [for one who has died has been set free from Sin]. This is 
reminiscent of a well-known legal principle stating that death frees a person 
from his or her sin.?®' The aorist participle of anodvnoxo is utilised again forming 


356. Croasmun (2014:127-156) argues that evolutionary theory offered by contemporary science provides a 
view of the body as an adaptive unit aiding in the interpretation of the body of sin and the body of Christ. 
Coincidently, Paul describes a choice between bodies simultaneously being a choice between worlds (Croasmun 
2014:127-156). 


357. | understand Paul implies the physical body and not the 'sinful self’. This concept becomes particularly 
clear in Romans 7. See Morris (1988:251) for the debate concerning the interpretation of the 'sinful body'. 


358. In fact, the genitive of the articular infinitive tod dovAevew has very little of the consecutive sense left, and 
the relationship with other elements in the sentence is loose (Blass et al. 1961:S400(8)). 


359. The verb óovAeóo denotes ‘to be a slave’. 
360. This image will be discussed in more detail in the elucidation Paul presents in Romans 6:15-23. 


361. As seen in Numbers 15:31 or similarly in Sirach 18:21-22 (Michel 1966:206; Schlier 1977:198; Wolter 2014:379; 
Zeller 1985:126). Morris (1988:253) notes that the imagery points to a master claiming a slave who proves to be 
dead while the legal verdict is that the slave is no longer answerable. However, it does not make sense that a 
master would want to claim a dead slave. Although Morris (1988:253) argues that a slave who dies is quit of his 
master, and those who die with Christ are acquitted from their old master, Sin. However, this is not what Paul 
has argued as believers have been separated from Sin, as seen already in Romans 6:2. 
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part of an intricate thread repetition throughout the argument. The perfect 
indicative passive of óuatóo means ‘to cause someone to be released from the 
legal claims of a personal institution, which are no longer considered pertinent 
or valid', accordingly it illustrates 'to make free from sin' (Bauer et al. 
2000:249)°% The source domain of ótkaióo is forensic drawing on Jewish law 
that a dead person is absolved or 'freed' with regard to sin no longer having a 
legal claim over the person (Fitzmyer 1993:436).*65 It is from Sin (ano tig 
åuaptiac) that a believer is freed by being baptised into the death of Christ. 
The phrase àzó tis Auapriacg illustrates that Paul does not have a specific sin in 
mind, but he views Sin as a personified power (Wolter 2014:380).3°* It is from 
the power of sin that a human must be set free. Paul's use of this maxim in 
conjunction with his deviation of using the first-person plural (Morris 1988:252) 
has incited debate whether Romans 6:7 is an interpolation. However, most 
interpreters regard it as genuinely Pauline (Fitzmyer 1993:436). 


O Dead to Sin and alive to God (Rm 6:8-11) 


The life and death contrast continues in the second supporting argument in 
Romans 6:8-11. Paul propounds that if believers have died with Christ (ei dé 
anedävouev oov Xptotm [Rm 6:8a]), believers have to trust that they shall also 
live with Christ (miotsbouev ðt kai ovCHoopEv a016, [Rm 6:8b-c]). Paul creates a 
link between what the believers trust and what they ought to know in Romans 
6:9 with the use of eiööteg 6t1 (Rm 6:9a). What believers should know culminates 
in the fact that Christ, being raised from the dead implies he can no longer die 
(Xpiotóc Eyepdeig Ek veKpO@v oùkéti Anodvnokeı [Rm 6:9b-c]). The result is, death 
is no longer a master over him (Oávatoc adtod ovKETI Kupıedaı [Rm 6:9d]). Paul 
elaborates further, referring to the implication of Christ's death and life for 
believers in two parallel sentences that the death which he died (6 yàp àn£Oavev 
[Rm 6:10a]), he died once and for all for Sin (tÑ Guaptia an&davev pána [Rm 
6:10b]), but the life he lives (6 68 Ch [Rm 6:10c]), he lives for God (Ci tH 020 
[Rm 6:10d]). Paul engages the audience in Romans 6:1la emphasising that 
believers must consider themselves to be dead for Sin, but alive for God in 
Christ Jesus (obtog Kai ueis Aoyileode Eavrodg [eiva] vekpobg uv Th Anapria 
Cavtas dé TO 06 Ev XpiotH Inood [Rm 6:1la-c]). 


362. Paul retakes this legal image in Romans 7:2. 


363. Cf. Kruse (2012:264) rightly remarks that Paul is keeping the law-court metaphor in his audience’s mind 
even while expounding baptism and Christian solidarity in Christ. 


364. Wolter (2014:380) aptly explains that Paul is not concerned with absolution, but with being set free from 
the lordship of Sin. 
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O Detail analysis of Romans 6:8-11 


The second supportive argument also commences with a more vivid 
conditional clause.565 The recurrent pattern of ‘life and death’ shines through 
the protasis with the death with Christ (Rm 6:8a) and in the apodosis with the 
life in him (Rm 6:8c). Based on the condition that believers have died with 
Christ (ei ... anedävouev obv Xpiota [Rm 6:8a]) in baptism (Bauer et al. 
2000:111),°% the possibility is rather plausible that believers will live with Christ 
as seen in the apodosis (xai cuGroouev aov [Rm 6:8c]). Romans 6:8a marks 
the only occurrence of oiv Xptotd in Romans.’ This idea has surfaced in the 
pericope and intricately connects central ideas of the oov ‘with’ argument, 
such as being buried with Christ (ovveraonuev [Rm 6:4a]), to become united 
with Christ (oúuovrtor yeyóvapev [Rm 6:5a]) and to be crucified with Christ 
(cvveotaupo0n [Rm 6:6b]). 


The future tense of ovCam builds on the image of obpqutoc connoting the 
believer's life with the exalted Lord in Romans 6:8 (Bauer et al. 2000:954).36® 
Accordingly, a believer's life isto bea life with Christ drawing on his resurrection 
as the cóv compounds guide the connection (Cranfield 1975:313; Morris 
1988:253). The clause eiööteg ótt [you ought to know] (Rm 6:9a) links with the 
clause nıctedouev Ott [we believe that] (Rm 6:8b), expanding the argument 
from believers having trust (motebouev Ott) to believers knowing (Michel 
1966:208; Morris 1988:254). The verb moteo denotes to consider something 
to be true and worthy to trust, thus believe (Bauer et al. 2000:816). Kásemann 
(1978:162) and (Wolter 2014:381) convincingly state that the clause illustrates 
the trust in being ‘with Christ’. The audience is already aware that Christ was 
raised from the dead (Xpiotóg £yepOsig Ek veKpHv) and Paul appeals to this 
knowledge with the phrase siööteg óu [knowing that]. 


Xpıotög is repeated in Romans 6:9 and is central to the argument unfolding 
Romans 6:9-10 as Xpiotóg £yepÜgig k vexp@v functions as the supporting 
arguments' foundation (Wolter 2014:381). God has proven to be the superior 
power, as the powerful contrasting image, as &yeipw indicates to enter into or 


365. Longenecker (2016:615) argues that the particle ö& is used as a substitute for yap. He views it to be used 
not in an adversative sense, but in a correlative manner resuming the discourse. 


366. Cf. 2 Corinthians 5:14; Colossians 3:3. Jewett (2007:405) claims that the analogy to mystery religions 
may render the phrase understandable, but the first-person plural verbs in this sentence make it clear that he 
operates within a 'communal or corporate mysticism'. However, there are no grounds to suppose links with 
mystery religions. 


367. The formula ‘with God’ is not found in the LXX or the rest of the New Testament, but frequently appears 
in Hellenistic Jewish writings (Philo Somn. 1.158; Abr. 18.5; Josephus Bell. 6.411), classical Greek writings (Homer 
Il. 9.49; Hesiod Theog. 444; Pindar Nem. 8.17), in magical tablets (MM 600 IG 3.3. Nr. 108) and mystical writings 
(Odes Sol. 5:14-15) (Jewett 2007:405). 


368. Kruse (2012:265) and Dunn (1988:322) note that Paul is not referring to the new life of believers in the 
present, but expressing their belief that they will be raised with him on the last day. 
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be in a state of life as a result of being raised (Bauer et al. 2000:272) and this 
is done from vexpög, which refers to no longer being physically alive, and 
accordingly a dead person (Bauer et al. 2000:667). 


The focus shifts from the believers' experience with Christ to Christ. Christ 
is the triumphant power. The resurrection of Christ from death is further 
elucidated with Paul showing Christ's dominion over death. The first clause 
Romans 6:9c (ookén ünzoOvrjokeo) indicates that the risen Christ cannot die. The 
adverb o)kéu [no more] implies that death had power over Christ for a short 
period of time as he died. However, the situation changed when Christ was 
raised from death and accordingly Death has no more effect on Christ. In the 
second clause Romans 6:9d (0ávatoc avtod ovKETI kopiebgU, the personification 
of Death (Oávatoc) resurfaces (Bauer et al. 2000:4423)59 A metaphor of 
dominion unfolds as the verb kvpiebo signifies to have lordship or control over 
something. However, as the repetition of the adverb oùxét [no more] enforces, 
Death is no longer master over Christ. In Romans 5:12, 17 and 21, Death was 
portrayed to have infiltrated the human world and reigned in humans, but as 
believers have undergone a status change, believers have been unified with 
Christ and participate through baptism in his death and resurrection. 
Accordingly, believers share with Christ in God's triumph over Death. 


The life and death contrast continues in Romans 6:10 with two parallel 
relative clauses that the death which he died, he died once and for all for Sin 
(6 yàp ané0avev, Th Anapria anedavev &póána& [Rm 6:10a-b]) and that the life 
which he lives, he lives for God (668 Ch, CÀ v dei [Rm 6:10 c-d].3”° Both relative 
clauses are dependent on Xpiotóg (Rm 6:9a) as yóp signifies and carries the 
chain of reasoning.?" The contrast fosters Paul's distinction between believers 
past situation and current status. The fact that the neutrum accusative relative 
pronoun 6 is object of an&davev or Ch with Xpiotóc as subject of the verb (6:9a) 
underscores a believer's position. Both verbs ‘to life’ (Cam) and ‘to die’ 
(ano8vioKm) are repeated. In both instances of ànoOvrioko, the verb is in the 
past tense indicating dying belonged to Christ's past status. 


To Sin (tÑ Guaptia) as the dative of advantage or disadvantage (Lee 
2010:318; Wolter 2014:382) specifies the death which Christ has died once and 
for all. The adverb &panog [at one time] describes the death of Christ as a 


369. Cf. Romans 5:14, 17. Cranfield (1975:313) suggests that the use of kvpieóet refers to the Jewish use of salat 
in connection with the angel of death. 


370. Adjectives and pronouns are often used alone instead of a modified substantive, but seldom in a way 
that the substantive is still mentally supplied as in Luke 12:47, rather the adjective is usually in the neuter: ö yàp 
anedavev, tÅ Anapria éOavev ... 6 dé Ch, CÀ tH Oeğ [the death which he died ... the life which he lived/that he 
died, lived] (Blass et al. 1961:8154). 


371. Cf. Morris (1988:253). 
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unique and final event.?”? In contrast to the death Christ died for once and all 
with reference to Sin, Paul sheds light on the life, which Christ presently lives 
for God. Both occurrences of áo are in the present tense reflecting the current 
status of Christ. The dative of advantage (tà 0e@) (Lee 2010:318; Wolter 
2014:382) signifies the life intended to be of benefit for God.3”7 


How this change of status affects believers, becomes clear in Romans 6:11. 
The elliptical formulation oötog kai uels [so you also] engages the audience 
emphasising their position pertaining to Paul's argument. It also echoes 
Romans 6:4 reminding the audience of the possibility to walk in the newness 
of life and Romans 6:5 as believers have become united with Christ in his 
death and resurrection. Paul's deliberative reasoning is reflected as Aoytlouaı 
takes the double accusative,?”* rendering the meaning ‘consider’ (Bauer et al. 
2000:597).5^ |t is an imperative (Michel 1966:208) placing strong emphasis on 
the fact that believers must consider themselves dead to Sin (Kruse 2012:266). 
The audience should consider themselves to be dead for Sin like Christ, but as 
he, alive for God. The dativus incommodi et commodi rather expresses the 
possessor in both ti áuaptigq and tH 0:9 (Blass et al. 1961:8188(3)). The 
argumentative links (pv ... é) connotes the command to the audience to 
consider them dead to Sin, but on the other hand, alive to God, specifically in 
Jesus Christ.7* The present participle of Cam presents the idea of life in the 
present and the continuance thereof (Greijdanus 1933:302). The phrase £v 
Xptot@ Inood is significant as it is the first occurrence in Romans. Paul often 
applies év to designate a close personal relation with regard to the referent of 
the év term functioning as the controlling influence (Bauer et al. 2000:327). 
However, in Romans 6:11, the preposition év has a locative application. It 
functions as a metaphor of dominion indicating the close relationship believers 
have with Christ. Since baptism, Christ is the controlling influence. Believers 
undergo a status change when they are baptised in Christ, allowing the risen 
Christ to be the controlling power in their lives. 


372. The word is unknown in the LXX and in Philo, Josephus and the papyri before the 6th century (Spicq 
1994c:142). The finality of Christ's death to sin is stressed and not necessarily the meaning of Christ's death to 
sin according to Cranfield (1975:314). 


373. Bauer et al. (2000:426) list the verb Cam, meaning in this instance ‘to live for someone or something for 
the others benefit’. 


374. An accusative of the object and a predicate accusative (Blass et al. 1961:8157(3)). The rest of the clause is 
to be taken with eivaı. The infinitive with a subject accusative identical to the governing verb is seen in Romans 
6:11: AoyíGeo0e Eavtovs vexpovcs (Blass et al. 1961:8406[1)). 


375. Blass et al. (1961:8157(3)) suggest ‘to regard as’. 


376. Contra Jewett (2007:408) who considers the argumentative links (uèv ... 68) to suggest that the verb 
Aoyißeode Eavtovc [you are considering yourselves] is indicative rather than the imperative ‘consider yourselves!’ 
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A change of lords (Rm 6:12-14) 


The argument in Romans 6:12-14 paints two rulers, namely, God and Sin, of 
which the latter is not truly envisioned as a ruler. The prohibitive indicates Sin 
is ruling in the body, although it should not rule. This is highlighted in the 
negations in Romans 6:12-14. At this point, the audience is well aware that 
Christ has defeated Sin through his death and resurrection, as seen in Romans 
6:1-11. Paul has encouraged those baptised to consider themselves to be dead 
to Sin and alive to God in Christ. However, Paul has yet to clarify to the audience 
how they can allow Christ to be the controlling influence in their lives. Paul 
shifts to the imperative mood in Romans 6:12-14. The commands that follow 
answer the parallel lines of thought derived from the argument of Romans 
6:5-11 as an elucidation of Romans 6:4. 


The first command in Romans 6:12a (uÀ oov Bacu.evéco ri änapria Ev TH 0vtà 
buv o@uarı) urges believers to not allow Sin to rule in their mortal bodies and 
draws on the first supportive argument in Romans 6:5-7, where Paul mentions 
the concept of Sin's ruling power. Although the power of Sin has been rendered 
as naught, believers may still find their bodies subjected to sin and death as a 
result of being obedient to the desires of the body (sig tò bmakodeıv taig 
enWvuiaıg avtod [Rm 6:12b]) (Fitzmyer 1993:446; Hultgren 2011:259; Wolter 
2014:387). 


The second command in Romans 6:13a (unde napiotávete và MEAN DOV öra 
adtkias TH Anapriq) warns believers that they should not present the members 
of their bodies as instruments of unrighteousness, but present themselves to 
God, as those that are alive from death, and the members of their bodies for 
God are instruments of righteousness (GAAG napaoti]ocate EAvVTODS TH DED Wosi £k 
vekpõv COvtac kai TA WEAN DUdV STAG ducatocbvy¢ THO Ved [Rm 6:13b-d]). Romans 
6:13a reflects the second supportive argument in Romans 6:8-11, especially 
Romans 6:10-11 pertaining to syntactical similarities crystallising in the 
utilisation of the datives. 


The third command in Romans 6:14a (äuaptia yap ouv où KUpLEboEL) 
explicates that Sin shall have no lordship over believers and functions as 
support to the commands in Romans 6:12-13, as the causal conjunction yap 
indicates. Also, Romans 6:14b (où yap ote DAO vópov GAAG Und yópw) re- 
establishes the current situation of believers as they are not under the Law, 
but under Favour. The command in Romans 6:14 refutes the interlocutor's 
objections, while simultaneously affirming Paul's other commands in this 
periscope. 


I] Excursus: Military imagery 


There are two predominant views concerning the imagery created with ózAov 
and zapíotnui in Romans 6:13, that is, Paul uses a military metaphor or the 
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metaphor connotes to slavery.?” The only undisputed notions of the imagery 
are that it is metaphorically employed and that there is no evidence of Paul 
drawing on a Hebrew or Aramaic pre-literary tradition (Du Toit 1979:272). The 
noun ózàÀov denotes ‘weapon’, but also ‘instrument, implement or tool’ (Bauer 
et al. 2000:1028; Kuhn 1968:292-294)7? and naptornuı means ‘to be at the 
disposal’ (Bauer et al. 2000:778). If Paul's use of órAov terminology is checked 
with other Pauline letters, the deduction that the imagery derives from the 
source domain of the military would be quite sound. 


In Greek literature, a tradition describing the virtuous man, especially the 
philosopher, in terms of war imagery existed (Malherbe 1989:91-119).?7? 
According to Abraham Malherbe, not only was Paul familiar with this tradition, 
but his readers would have also been accustomed to this technique (Malherbe 
2008:297-298). Paul's utilisation of military metaphors is not strange.°®° There 
are ample examples, such as Romans 13:12: &vövo@ueda [68] tà STAG TOD Qotóc 
[and put on the armour of light]; 2 Corinthians 6:7: Tv ónAov tis ówatocóvng 
TOV ógGv Kai Aplotep@v [by the weapons of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left] and 2 Corinthians 10:4: ta yàp ónAa ts oTpatsiag huv OD capktkà 
[the weapons we fight with are not the weapons of the world], describing a 
transcendental conflict between God and other powers in which man is both 
actively and passively involved (Kuhn 1968:292-294). Another example is 1 
Thessalonians 5:8: kai nepıkepadalav &Xníóa ootnpíac [and for a helmet the hope 
of salvation].*?' Christina Eschner (2009:136-137) convincingly indicates that 
Paul uses the triad (love, hope and faith) with imagery of militaristic defensive 
gear to portray God's protection. 


377. In the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, it is stated that órAov in the New Testament and 
early Christian literature is always used in the plural (except Barn., 12,2) and used to denote a weapon (Kuhn 
1968:294). Cf. Jn 18:3; Barn, 12,2; Mart. Pol. 7,1; Cl. Al. Strom., | 24, 159, 3. Fitzmyer (1993:446) also contends that 
it is a military image as the second part of the verse also hints at it and the expression can be found in Romans 
13:12 and 2 Corinthians 6:7; 10:4. Cf. 2 Apoc. In Bar. 29:3, the military figure in Romans 6:13 draws on the social 
institution of slavery, which better suits the idea of law. Fitzmyer (1993:448) argues that many people sold 
themselves into slavery in the Mediterranean world especially in urban centres. Fitzmyer (1993:446) mentions 
that naptormmuı is sometimes employed in a cultic or sacrificial sense as seen in Polybius, History, 3109.9, but in 
Romans 6:13, it is used in a military sense as members become weapons. The metaphor is also military; Paul 
says: 'don't let sin take command of any part of your body and use it as a weapon for evil purposes' (Mounce 
1995:154). 


378. The meaning of ónAov as ‘weapon’ is especially prevalent in the tragedians, Eur. Herc. Fur., 161 (Kuhn 
1968:293). 


379. Cf. Dio Chrysostom Oration 49.10, Laertius, The Lives of Eminent Philosophers 6.12, Epictetus, Dis. 3.22. 
94-95; Seneca, On Anger 117.2; Epistle 7419-21; Plutarch, On Chance 98DE. 


380. He even describes his missionary service as militia Christi and considers it the task of all baptised people 
(Kuhn 1968:294). 


381. This type of language is also used in Ephesians 6:14 and 6:17, but | do not consider Ephesians to have been 
written by Paul. 
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However, in Romans 6:13, Paul does not use military imagery. The problem 
lies in the lack of any Greek evidence supporting the use of ézAa employed 
with napiotnu, Eavrod and a dative stemming from a military background. 


O Detail analysis of Romans 6:12-14 


The inferential particle obv (Rm 6:12a) refers to Romans 6:11 as Paul deduces 
how believers should consider themselves to be dead to Sin and alive to God. 
Paul implores the audience not to allow the reign of Sin in their mortal body. 
The phrase un oov Bacúevéto is the semantic complement of unkát 6ovAcóstv 
in Romans 6:6 functioning as a reminder that Sin in truth has no real power.?® 
Nonetheless, the metaphor of dominion provoked is Sin as a king reigning 
specifically in the mortal body of believers (BaoWevero ñ åuaptia Ev tõ Ovnto 
uv copa). The definite article is used with the noun r] auaptia signifying Sin 
as an entity and underscoring the personification. Again, the verb pacu.eóo 
draws on the source domain 'to be a king/reign'. Believers are implored not to 
allow the reign of Sin in their mortal bodies. The bodies of believers are the 
specific place of dominion suggested with év và Ovnt® vudv compat as the 
plural of the personal pronoun ov also signifies.”® The preposition &v is 
employed in a locative sense in Romans 6:12a making it explicit that the space 
contested is in the believer's bodies.*?^ 


Again, drawing on Lakoff and Johnson's container metaphor as a heuristic 
tool, Ev 1 Ovntõ ouv couat [in your mortal body] may be understood as a 
container metaphor. However, the mortal body functions specifically as a 
contaminated container. The adjective dvntög [mortal] describes the result for 
the body when it adheres to Sin. Accordingly, ¿v t 0vqvà piv oouarı describes 
a state that will succumb to death.%°° 


A believer could regress®®® into a state of being dominated by Sin as the 
result of being obedient to the desires of the self (eig tò bnaKodew tois EriWvuiong 
aùtoð [Rm 6:12b]9 The personal pronoun (aùtoð) refers to the body. 
Accordingly, believers should not allow Sin to reign over their own bodies, 


382. The connection with Romans 6:6 is important as it indicates that the power of sin is nullified (katapy&o) 
when our old self was crucified. 


383. The space that Sin reigns over is more precisely defined than in Romans 5:21a &v tø Oaváto [in death]. 


384. Wolter (2014:388) mentions that it is not only locative but also instrumental as Sin could use the body to 
adhere to it and rule the body again even if the person was baptised. 


385. Cranfield (1975:317) suggests that ¿v T@ Ovnt& úuðv o@nartı should not just be interpreted as the physical 
body, but the whole man in his fallenness. Xópa can be used in the sense of a person, especially in the sense 
slaves as opposition to other goods (Liddell et al. 1996:688). 


386. Believers are orientated in Jesus Christ; they have died to sin and it no longer has the authority to enforce 
its demands (Fitzmyer 1993:446; Mounce 1995:153). 


387. The construction of eig and an infinitive (tò bnaxkobeıv) indicates result (Blass et al. 1961:8337[1]). 
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which only renders a state of death. The verb bzaKxovw is in itself a metaphor 
of dominion, as obedience entails to act according to the will of someone 
else. Obedience also recalls Romans 5:19. Moreover, &nwWvnia is also a 
metaphor of subjugation. The noun Enıdvuia is associated with sexual or other 
physical interests in someone (Bauer et al. 2000:372).?®° |n 1 Corinthians 6:12- 
20, Paul makes a strong case that the body is not meant for sexual immorality, 
but intended for the Lord. The Augustan moral revolution helps in understanding 
Paul’s teaching on self-mastery in Romans (Harrison 2009:330). Paul is not 
the first writer to use émOvuia as a metaphor of subjugation.*°° An example 
can be noted in Xenophon, Apol. 16: dovAEvet toic Tod o@paTtoOs émÜOvpíog [to be 
slave to the desires of the body]. The threat of Sin persists as a result of 
believers’ obedience to the desires of the self. 


Another hortatory negation ensues dissuading believers in an apotreptic 
manner not to present the members of their body as instruments of 
unrighteousness to Sin (unè zapiotávete TH WEAN ðv STAG dducias TH Auapria 
[Rm 6:13a]). In contrast, Paul protreptically urges believers to present 
themselves to God (GAAG napaotroate Eavtovs TO 020 [Rm 6:13b]), as those that 
are alive from death (woei Ex vexpav C@vtacs [Rm 6:13c]) and their members to 
God as instruments of righteousness (xai tà LEAN piv STAG StkaLoobvIjs TO 020 
[Rm 6:13d]). 


Two metaphors of dominion envelop within the antithetical parallelism by 
means of slavery imagery. The utilisation of the combination of ózAa with 
naptotnpu EavTOD and a dative does not appear in any Greek literature within 
the context of soldiers. The dative, the double accusative of the object in 
conjunction with the predicate points to a slavery image.*?' Accordingly, óxAov 
should be interpreted as 'instrument' because there is no ground to sustain 
the translation as ‘weapon’. Ancient legal sources define a slave in terms of a 


388. The verb ozaxoo intrinsically reverberates subjection. In its strictest sense, the word entails to obey, follow 
instructions, follow and to be subject to (Bauer et al. 2000:1028). 


389. Jewett (2007:409) explains that to obey the &mupía [desires] is to continue to aspire engaging in 
relationships of domination that were endemic in the honour-shame culture of the ancient Mediterranean 
world. Although benefactor-beneficiary was an integral part of society, | think &mıvnia is used by Paul in the 
same light as in Romans 7:7. It is linked to Paul's understanding of the flesh being associated with Sin. It is rather 
part of the meta-slavery metaphor functioning as an agent of Sin that incurs bondage. 


390. See also Jos., Ant. 15, 91; Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 2,3,5; Philo, Cher. 71; Galen, Hippoc. et Plat. 
3.214.10-20. 


391. Bauer et al. (2000:778) notes that Romans 6:13 renders the translation ‘to whomever you yield yourselves 
as slaves (to obey)'. However, Wolter (2014:390) has an inclusive approach, namely, that it includes instruments 
and weapons. This seems like a safe solution. The source domain of ózAov draws on various connotations, 
accommodating both instruments and weapons. However, within the consistency of the slavery metaphor in 
Romans 6 and the lack of Greek evidence to support a military interpretation, understanding 'instrument' is in 
my view advisable. Cf. Romans 6:6, 16-20 and 22. 
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piece of property or tool.*?? The phrase tà u&An ópiv functions as a metonymy 
referring to the whole of the body. The antithetical parallelism accentuates 
the instruments of unrighteousness belonging to Sin (ózAa Aödıklag TH Anapria) 
in contrast to the instruments of righteousness belonging to God (ózAa 
dukatoovbvys TO Oeo). Both genitives indicate a goal, thus it is using body 
parts as instruments for either God or for Sin (Blass et al. 1976:8166.1).?°* The 
repetition of napiomu also highlights the prior conduct in contrast to the 
coming of conduct for God.*?5 


Sin is personified as a slave owner implementing the body as an instrument 
for unrighteousness. However, Paul persuasively motivates believers to present 
themselves as instruments of righteousness to God. The comparison particle 
wosi signals a metaphor.” Paul draws again on the metaphor Ex vexpav Ca@vtac 
[to live from death], which links to Romans 6:11, referring to believers' new life 
since baptism .??? 


Believers have a choice between presenting themselves as an instrument 
for God (10 086) or for Sin (tÅ Guaptig). Paul dissuades the audience from the 
latter option focusing them on the ability they have to live, as they should live 
like those who are alive from death. 


In Romans 6:14a, Paul makes the status change evident. The imagery 
elaborates on the motivation of believers to present themselves to God in 
Romans 6:13, as the conjunction yap marks. Paul deviates from using pacuebo 
[to be a king/reign] and switches to kvopieóo [to be a lord]. Again, Paul 
illustrates that Sin is not lord over believers. However, the metaphor is implicit 
as Sin is portrayed as ruling over believers. Believers are the specific space 
where Sin rules as the personal pronoun (pv) signals. Even though Paul 
omits the article with the abstract noun, Sin functions as a power (Blass et al. 
1961:§258[2]). Sin (Guaptia) is the subject of the future indicative Kuptevost 
functioning as a substitute for the imperative (Blass et al. 1961:8195).595 


392. Cf. Pol. 11253b30-32; in Varro, Rust. 117 slaves are articulate instruments (instrumenti genus vocale 
(Nasrallah 2010:56). 


393. Paul uses ótkaiocóvr] as the opposite of dótío, rendering an ethical meaning instead of a soteriological 
meaning. It is used in a manner similar to the ethical tradition as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wolter 
2014:391). The list of the four cardinal virtues has been compiled since Plato, Resp. 427c-434c. 


394. Du Toit (1979:273) considers both óikatoobvr] and Aödıkla as personifications. 


395. The past conduct, as reflected in the phrase pmdé zapiotávere, is also contrasted with un BaoWevero in 
Romans 6:12 (Blass et al. 1976:8173). 


396. The comparative particle &oei should not be understood as ‘as if you were’ but as ‘being, as you are’ 
(Cranfield 1975:318). 


397. A parallismus membrorum is interrupted with a participium coniunctum as £avtobc is syntactically the 
object of the sentence. Romans 6:11 is picked up with &avrods. 


398. However, Wolter (2014:392) argues that it is not a hidden imperative but describes a current state of being. 
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However, the negation is important, as Sin shall not rule over believers. 
The reason why Sin shall not rule over believers is stated in Romans 6:14b 
as yap marks. Believers are not under Law but under Favour. Both Law 
(vöuog) and Favour (yóápig) are personified in Romans 6:14.°99 In Romans 
6:14b, the preposition nó [under] in conjunction with the noun imparts 
subjection (Smyth 1956:588).^? The human aspect attributed to both law 
and favour is constituted in subjection. Both nò vóuov and nò yópiv are 
metaphors of dominion. Believers are however orientated under Favour 
and not under Law. 


Paul's use of vópog is dubious. It is contrasted with yaptc, which is 
unequivocally positive. Believers are orientated under the favour of God. Xäpıg 
indicates divine favour as a source of blessings for the believer wrought by 
God through Christ (Bauer et al. 2000:1080). Xópig also serves as a metonymy 
with reference to the Christ event (Wolter 2014:394). Conversely, the structure 
renders the interpretation of vópioc, in contrast to xyópic, to be negative as the 
divine favour associated with yápıs is undoubtably positive. Being subjected 
under the Law is unfavourable. This must have been perplexing for the 
audience. In Romans 3:31, Paul has exhibited a positive attitude towards 
the law.^?' The personification of Law was common in the ancient world.^?? The 
audience would have been accustomed to the law as a positive point of 
orientation. Even if categories such as Jewish or Greek were applied, the law 
would have been perceived as an integral part of order facilitating a link to the 
gods. The Romans even saw it as their task to spread their law to rule nations 
less capable of ruling themselves. The nation to be ruled would have a different 
understanding of this idea, but the law in a Roman-ruled world meant 
subjection. The Roman jurist Gaius wrote in the /nstitutes, which is the 
most complete Roman law book existent close to the lifetime of Paul, that the 
most basic distinction in the law of persons is that all men are either free or 
slaves (Lyall 1970-1971:75). 


However, the Law is associated with Sin in Romans 6:14. In Romans 7, Paul 
will argue that the Law is negative when manipulated by Sin. 


399. Both expressions nò vöuov and nò yápıv are only found in Pauline literature. The first in Romans 6:14-15; 
1 Corinthians 9:20 (four times); and the latter in Romans 6:14, 15; 1 Corinthians 9:20 (four times); Galatians 3:23; 
4:4; 5:18, 21. 


400. It could also indicate motion, but in this context, it is not applicable. 


401. Cf. Romans 7:12; 14a; 8:4; 13:8-10; can be traced, especially the references in Romans 7:22, 25; 8:7 to God's 
law (Cranfield 1975:320). 


402. The phrase nò vönov also appears twice in Ps-Plato, Def. 415c; Ps-Longinus, Sublim. 33.5. Comparisons 
can also be made with Aristotle, Resp. 1270a6-8; Demosthenes, Or. 24,131; Josephus, C. Ap. 2210. 
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Persuasion in Romans 6:1-14 


Paul builds on the argument that Favour increases and abounds Sin. Romans 
6:1-14 replies to Romans 5:21, but instead of the instrumental use of 61a tod 
Kvupiov "nuàv Inooð Xpiotod [through Jesus Christ our Lord] (Rm 5:21), this 
phrase is modified in Romans 6:11 to ¿v Xpiotó Inood tH kopio rv [in Jesus 
Christ our Lord], with a locative connotation that conveys the position of 
believers in Christ Jesus. Believers are under the lordship of Jesus Christ 
because they have been separated from Sin during baptism into Christ. 


Believers in-out status becomes prevalent in Romans 6:1-14. Paul develops 
a metaphorical chain gyrating the life and death contrast as a denominator for 
the in-or-out orientation of believers. Life is associated with being part of 
Christ's group, and death is associated with the group under the lordship of 
Sin. Conceptual metaphors contribute in the characterisation of a particular 
group (Semino 2008:33). 


Believers’ position within hegemonic relationships unfolds in Romans 6:1 as 
believers remaining in Sin evoke a spatial understanding. Believers are 
reminded of the spatial image of Romans 5:2, where they have stood and 
continue to stand in favour. Believers have been separated from Sin. 
Accordingly, it is ludicrous for believers to remain in Sin, that is, a position 
where Sin dominates. The metaphorical imagery in Romans 6:2 expounds 
believers' relationship with Sin using the life and death contrast. Believers 
have died to Sin and, accordingly, cannot continue to remain in Sin. The 
'baptism' metaphor in Romans 6:3 plays a pivotal role in the argument 
illustrating the status change believers have undergone from the old to the 
new life (Michel 1966:208).*% The spatiality of the image ‘being baptised into’ 
is picked up in Romans 6:4 and expounded on with a metaphor of 'being 
buried with'. Believers are transported through the baptism into the death of 
Christ and should orientate themselves as being in Christ. Accordingly, Romans 
6:5-7 and 8-11 elucidates the ‘life and death’ contrast found in Romans 6:4. 


The imagery in Romans 6:5-7 illustrates that believers have become united 
with Christ, repeating the life and death contrast of the old person that has 
been crucified with Christ. The crucifixion image is significant, illustrating that 
not only are believers no longer slaves to Sin, but Sin as a power has been 
nullified by Christ. The body of believers serves as the space where the 
dominion takes place and becomes a space where Sin exerts no power when 
a believer is transferred to the dominion of Christ. The metaphors of 'buried 
with' and 'crucified with' is underscored with the repetition of the preposition 


403. It would be erroneous to consider baptism as a mark of identity. Firstly, baptism is used as a point of 
reference for the metaphor in which Paul has another strategy, namely, to indicate believers are unified with 
Christ. 
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ovv [with]. The image in Romans 6:7 again repeats that death functions as a 
way to be set free from Sin with the verb àzoÜOvijoko resonating with Romans 6:2. 


Romans 6:8-11 introduces a powerful metaphor integral to Romans. In 
Romans 6:8, the ‘with’ pattern of repetition ‘death and life’ features again, but 
is employed to illustrate believers also live with Christ. The cardinal metaphor 
‘from death to life’ in Romans 6:9 (Xpio16c £yepOgig Ex vexp@v) establishes Christ 
as the ultimate power. Romans 6:9-10 explains that Christ is the ruler of both 
death and life. Life and death are not mere metaphors in Romans 6:9-10 but 
refer to the physical aspect of living as well as dying. 


Believers have been separated from the dominion of Sin and via baptism 
are dominated by Christ. Death is associated with Sin, but Paul illustrates that 
the resurrected Christ even rules over death. Accordingly, believers are urged 
to participate in the dominion of adominator who lives ‘from death to life’ and 
to consider themselves to be dead for Sin but alive for God. Paul successfully 
illustrates the superiority of God as the death and resurrection of Christ are 
utilised to persuasively indicate that God even rules over death. 


Although the power of Sin is a defeated power, a believer could continue to 
enable Sin to have power when he or she submits to Sin. This becomes 
prevalent in Romans 6:12-14 as Paul urges believers not to present themselves 
to Sin, but to God. The act of presenting yourself to either God or Sin describes 
submission, and accordingly, Paul enlists slavery imagery with the purpose to 
illustrate the consequences of believers’ in-out status.^?^^ Paul's use of spatial 
metaphors construed pertaining to the contrast of life and death to reinterpret 
believers' understanding of what it entails to be under the lordship of Christ. 


ll The implication of being under Favour 
(Rm 6:15-23) 


Romans 6:12-14 illustrates powers contending for control of believers' bodies. 
Paul incites believers that only Christ should be given the power to control 
their bodies. However, the believers’ actions, namely, to which force they 
present their bodies, determine which power they subdue to. Romans 6:15-23 
mirrors Romans 6:1-14. Paul continues to illustrate the implications of being a 
slave to Sin or a slave to God, with the latter as the obvious preference. 


A slave to God (Rm 6:15-23) 


The following segment of the argument starts in a manner similar to Romans 
6:1 with the question, what then, shall we sin (ti oov; åuaptňoouev [Rm 6:15a])? 


404. Past Paul's time, the master had jus vitae necisque, the power of life and death over a slave (Lyall 
1970-1971:76). 
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The reason for the re-evaluation of this question unveils in Romans 6:15b. The 
imagery of Romans 6:14 is repeated as Paul determines that he and the 
believers are not under the Law, but under Favour (671 ok £op£v ono VOLOV OX 
nò yapıv; [Rm 6:15b]). A misconception of what the metaphors of dominion 
already encountered in Romans 6:14 entail, may prod believers to assume that 
because they are not under the Law they may continue with wrongdoings, 
even though they are under Favour. Similar to Romans 6:1, the immediate 
rebuttal un yévowo [by no means] (Rm 6:15c) negates the fallacy. 


In Romans 5:16-23, Paul especially draws on antithetical parallelisms to 
convey the difference between slavery to Sin and slavery to God. In Romans 
6:16, Paul engages the audience with a question unfolding in an antithetical 
parallelism, that is, do you not know that to whom you present yourselves as 
slaves to obey, you are slaves to whom you are to obey, either of Sin to death 
or of obedience to righteousness (ovdK oldate Sti © napıotävete Eavtodg 600X0UG 
tig DnaKkorv, 600Ao( gots @ dnakoderg, ijtot åuaptiac eig O&vatov i] oxakofjg eig 
dtkatoovvnv;)? Giving thanks to God (ydpic 6& v 86H [Rm 6:17a]), Paul again 
draws on a contrast to illustrate believers past situation of slavery to Sin in 
contrast to their present situation of slavery to God. In Romans 6:17b, believers 
are described, for they were slaves of Sin (ötı r|te odor tfjg Gpaptiag [Rm 
6:17b]), but from the heart, they accepted the form of teaching that had been 
handed over to them (ÖnnKoVoate ðè Ek Kapdlag eic öv TapEdoONTE tónov SLÖAXTIG 
[Rm 6:17c-d]J).*° Romans 6:18 solidifies that believers have been freed from 
Sin (Eievdspwd£vreg dé ano Tic anapriag [Rm 6:18a]) and have been made slaves 
for Righteousness (édo0vAMONTE TH Sukatoovbvy [Rm 6:18b]). 


Paul continues in a human way, owing to the weakness of believers’ flesh 
(avOparnivov Aéyo SiG tr|v åoðéveiav Tig oapkóg DU®V [Rm 6:19a]). He explains 
the slavery metaphor in a comparison elucidating just as believers presented 
their members as slaves for uncleanliness and for lawlessness that lead to 
lawlessness, so too believers presented their members as slaves for 
righteousness, leading to sanctification (omep yap napsotnoate tà LEAN ðv 
600Aa TH AKadapoia Kai TH àvopíg eic THV &vopíav, obtoc vov TAPAOTNOATE TH WEAN 
DUdV SODAG tfj Sucatoobvy eic Ayıacuöv [Rm 6:19b&c]). 


The antithetical parallelism structuring continues in Romans 6:20-23. The 
final section in the pericope Romans 6:15-23 elaborates on the effect slavery 
to either Sin or God on believers has. Romans 6:20 reminds believers of their 
past situation of slavery, with the temporal clause stating: when you were 
slaves of Sin, you were free for righteousness (öte yàp ohor T|te THs Guaptiac, 
éred0epot Are TH SuKatoobvy [Rm 6:20a]). Paul extrapolates the past situation of 
being a slave to Sin with a question in Romans 6:21a (tiva obv kapnóv etyete 
tote) prodding the audience what fruit were they having at that time? The 


405. For this reading, cf. Wolter (2014:397-398). 
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ensuing relative clause (&p’ oic vov éroioyóvgo0e [Rm 6:21b]) inherently answers 
the question as the fruit is referred to as those that the audience, in their 
present status as slaves to God, are ashamed of. The end result of being a 
slave to Sin is elaborated on in Romans 6:21c (tò yàp 1éAoc &xeivov Oávatoc) 
underscoring that the end of those things is death. In stark contrast, Paul 
focuses in Romans 6:21 the argument to believers' current situation of being 
slaves to God. This is perceived as a positive situation. However, now believers 
have been set free from Sin (vovi 68 £AevOgpo0£vrsc And tfj Auapriag [Rm 6:22a]) 
and have become slaves for God (6ovXo0Éévteg 6& v DEO [Rm 6:22b]). The 
present situation is marked with believers who have fruit leading to 
sanctification (éyete TOV KapmOV opóv eig àywopnóv [Rm 6:22c]) and the end 
result is eternal life (tò d& t£Aog Conv aimviov [Rm 6:22d]). This is further 
explicated in Romans 6:23 with a final contrast between the wages of Sin is 
death (tà yàp Oy@vıa ts Anapriag Oávatos [Rm 6:23a]) and the gift of God is 
eternal life in Jesus Christ ‘our’ Lord (10 òè xapıcua Tod Ogo0 Gor] aióvtog £v 
Xptot@ Inood tH kopio Hu®v [Rm 6:23b]). 


Detail analysis of Romans 6:15-23 


At first glance, Romans 6:15 seems similar to Romans 6:1 as both commence 
with the interjection ti obv [what then?] (Haacker 1999:131; Hultgren 2011:261; 
Kasemann 1978:170; Michel 1966:210; Schlier 1977:205; Wilckens 1993:34; Zahn 
1925:315).^95 However, the ensuing arguments deal divergently with the same 
quandary. Romans 6:1 draws on a container metaphor formulated in the 
present tense, suggesting believers remain in a state of continuing for Sin, 
expecting Favour to incur. Conversely, the deliberative aorist subjunctive of 
àpaptávo [shall we sin]^" designates a once-off instance in Romans 6:15a 
(Longenecker 2016:621; Morris 1988:260).*° The reason for the believers to 
commit a wrong becomes clear in Romans 6:15b, with another question ðt 
OUK EOUEV VIO VOLOV GAAG DIO yóápw; [because we are not under the Law but 
under Favour] repeating the contrasting imagery of Romans 6:14. 


406. Tí is used in an elliptical manner (Blass et al. 1961:8299(2)). Cf. Josephus War 2.16.4 (Blass et al. 1961:8364); 
Xenophon Memorabilia 4.2.17. Dunn (1988:340) remarks that ti odv does not designate a break in the argument, 
but is employed to keep the argument flowing lending 'rhetorical flourish'. 


407. The verb Gpaptavw, as already seen in Romans 5:14, 16, denotes ‘to commit a wrong usually against a 
divinity, custom or law' (Bauer et al. 2000:49). Kásemann (1978:170) remarks that sin should not be taken as a 
parallel force to describe under the law as the curse of the law. 


408. The deliberative subjunctive question does not refer to a future fact, but to what is under present 
circumstances advantageous or proper to say (Smyth 1956:405). Koine often uses a first aorist modelled after 
a sigma-future in addition to, or as a substitute for, an Attic second aorist, thus - copev (Blass et al. 1961:$75). 
Jewett (2007:415) interprets the subjunctive as an exhortatory in light of the pattern set in Romans 6:1, 13, with 
anaprnomnev as ‘let us not sin’. | do not agree with understanding ápaptriconev as another command, as the 
possibility of choice I find to be intrinsic in understanding the text. The possible pitfall in this case would be to 
think that sinful acts no longer concern believers. 
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The contrast between 020 vóuov and rò yópw is identical to the discussion 
of Romans 6:14. Both vópog [Law] and yaptc [Favour] function as metaphors of 
dominion. In both instances, vóuoç and yApız are personified and function as a 
power, even if the definite article is not employed with the noun in either 
phrase. The preposition nó draws on the source domain of ‘dominance’, 
illustrating believers to be under the power of these forces. The difference 
between Romans 6:14 and Romans 6:15 is that Paul employs the first-person 
plural of siui in Romans 6:15b, including himself within the group of believers. 
Believers cannot have two lords and accordingly can only be obedient to one 
lord (Longenecker 2016:622; Wilckens 1993:34; Zeller 1985:127).4°9 


The repetition emphasises that believers are however under Favour (nò 
yap), signifying their position within the relationship with God. Without the 
context of legal constraint (nò vopov), believers might interpret their status as 
under Favour as a free pass to position themselves in a state paramounting 
Sin (Black 1973:91; Byrne 1996:201; Fitzmyer 1993:448; Greijdanus 1933:306; 
Kruse 2012:280; Moo 1996:298; Wilckens 1993:34). The assumption that Sin no 
longer affects believers may prove as a stumbling block.^? Believers cannot 
persist with sin because of their position under Favour as signalled by the 
rebuttal un y&vorto [by no means!], similar to Romans 6:1 (Kruse 2012:280; 
Lohse 2003:199).4" 


Paul sharpens his argument with slavery imagery to clarify the status 
change constituent for believers who are rò yapw [under Favour] in Romans 
6:16-23. The audience is addressed directly in the second person (Kruse 
2012:280). Paul not only assumes the audience is already acquainted with the 
imagery of slavery but also highlights the status change believers have 
undergone as the rhetorical question ov« oïðate [but do not you know] (Rm 
6:16a) also echoes the baptism metaphor (Rm 6:3) (Fitzmyer 1993:448; 
Käsemann 1978:171; Kruse 2012:280; Moo 1996:398; Morris 1988:261).^? 


Romans 6:16b (à mapiotávete &avrodg doVAovg eig nakońv) states the 
axiomatic position as that to whom believers present themselves as slaves 


409. An autonomic state is an illusion (Haacker 1999:32). 


410. A believer is no longer bound by sin, but may choose to be in the realm of sin by adhering to sin (Cranfield 
1975:321; Michel 1966:210). 


411. Schlier (1977:206) adds that un yévoito refers back to the whole of Romans 6:2-14. 


412. The question links back to üyvoeite ötı (Rm 6:3) refreshing the baptism formula in the audience's mind. 
In Romans 6:4, the baptism metaphor has already indicated that believers undergo a status change with the 
result that they belong to a new lord, that is Jesus Christ, and as they function within a world where there is 
continuous dominion and forces that have an influence, this status change is positive and means freedom as 
it manages these other forces (Dunn 1988:341; Kásemann 1978:171; Wolter 2014:394; Zahn 1925:317). Jewett 
(2007:416) suggests that Paul alludes to Matthew 6:24 'no person can have two masters' or to John 8:34 
'sinners becoming slaves'. 
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they should obey (Black 1973:91).^5 Obedience functions as a key notion in the 
motif of the slavery metaphor. This is already evident in the metaphor of 
dominion rò vópov, which inherently requires obedience.^^ 


The disposition of control and power in the Roman Empire may be seen as 
a vertical system of class and rank with fundamental contrasts between rulers 
and ruled, slaves and freedmen, and citizen and non-citizen (Aageson 1996:86; 
Nasrallah 2010:57). In the case of slave/master relations, power or control 
entailed a transfer of ownership to another agent of control (Aageson 1996:87). 
The source domain of slavery is especially effective within a hegemonic 
framework as the image of slavery clearly involves status (someone being 
owned by another) and control (being subjugated to someone else) (Aageson 
1996:75-89; Kruse 2012:280). This is mapped onto the target domain, which 
describes the relationship between believers and God (Longenecker 2016:626). 


The phrase zapiotávete &avtobc dsovAous [present yourselves as slaves] in 
Romans 6:16b designates believers' option to voluntarily enter slavery 
(Wilckens 1993:34; Zahn 1925:317). The reoccurrence of the verb zapíotn in 
Romans 6:16 recalls the slavery imagery already used in Romans 6:13. The 
phrase napiotávete &avtodg sovAous reiterates Romans 6:13, 19 (Zahn 1925:317). 
However, the slavery imagery is even more explicit in Romans 6:16 compared 
with Romans 6:13, as óo0Xog [slave] features, and it is linked with draxon 
underscoring that obedience belongs to servanthood (Haacker 1999:132; 
Michel 1966:211; Wilckens 1993:34). 


Obedience was an essential ingredient of slavery, namely, the purpose of a 
slave was to do as he or she was told (Bauer et al. 2000:1028; Byrne 1996:201; 
Dunn 1988:342; Lohse 2003:199; Morris 1988:261; Wilckens 1993:54).^^ A 
change of master entailed that a slave was no longer required to obey the 
previous master, but obedience was transferred to the new master (Fitzmyer 
1993:448; Morris 1988:262). The phrase à bmaKobete (Rm 6:16c) picks @ 
mapiotavete (Rm 6:16b) up (Zahn 1925:317), enforcing the source domain of 
slavery. Romans 6:16b-c parallelly emphasise zakon [obedience].^6 Both 
verbs naplormu and óxakobo function as metaphors of dominion as they point 
towards the masters (Malan 1981:118-138; Schlier 1977:206). The masters 
become clear in the antithetical parallel Romans 6:16d-e with the possessive 
genitives of Guaptia and nakoń identifying the masters to whom believers 
could be slaves to (Greijdanus 1933:307; Schlier 1977:206; Zahn 1925:318). 


413. The relative pronoun (à) denotes 'to the one to whom' (Bauer et al. 2000:725). 
414. To be ‘under law’ would entail to follow the Torah (Käsemann 1978:170). 


415. Dunn (1988:342) remarks that obedience also hints at the problem with Sin, namely, a human's disobedience 
and that the origin of sin is a human error. 


416. The idea of obedience is particularly emphasised in Romans 6:16-17 (Cranfield 1975:325; Schlier 1977:206). 
The theme of obedience is not new to Paul's argument, as it has already surfaced in Romans 5:12-21. 
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Accordingly, auaptia [sin] and ozakor| [obedience] are personified as slave 
masters to whom believers could be bound. 


Paul's alternative use of the slavery metaphor is evident as Paul's 
understanding of Guaptia [sin] and ünaxon [obedience] culminates in the 
outcomes these masters produce for their subordinates (Schlier 1977:206; 
Wolter 2014:394). From the viewpoint of onzakornv niste@g (Rm 1:5), drakon 
should be understood as a metonymic description for belief (niotıc) (Schlier 
1977:206; Wolter 2014:394). 


Coherent with the voluntary aspect of believers offering themselves as 
slaves, the tov” [either or] clause in Romans 6:16d-e elucidates to which of 
these states believers can choose (Michel 1966:211).^? Paul employs a strange 
contrast explaining these choices. The phrase ünapriag eig 0&vaxov is contrasted 
with draKkofig eig Stkatoovvny. It would have been logical to contrast sic 0ávatov 
with eig Gov, or as in Romans 5:21, ótkatocóvr sic Conv. Here, Oavatoc renders 
eternal death (Bauer et al. 2000:443). Within this contrast of Oávatos with 
dtkatoovvn, dukatoovvn may also be understood as righteousness leading to life 
as believers are essentially saved from death.^? In Romans 6:18, óuo00vr is 
explicitly depicted as a slave owner, freeing believers from any other dominion 
apart from that of the crucified and risen Christ. Aucatoobvn functions as an 
accompanying power that enables the rule of Favour (Du Toit 1979:290). The 
goal (sic) of the dominions of each of these masters, Sin (auaptia) and 
obedience (ozakornp, is expressed as specific states of being, inducing either 
sic Oávatov pertaining to the Sin or eig dtkatoobvnv pertaining to obedience 
(Smyth 1956:376). Believers can choose to be obedient to Sin that leads to 
death (änapriag eig Oávatov [Rm 6:16d]) or to be obedient to obedience, which 
leads to justification (ozaxof| eig ówoatocóvnv [Rm 6:16e]).4 It is the continued 
belief in the right slave owner that will result in acquittal. 


A thanksgiving follows in Romans 6:17a (ydpic ðè t Beğ) for those who 
already made the right decision. ^! The reason for the thanksgiving derives 


417. This is the only time that ito. appears in the New Testament. 


418. A person could sell themselves into slavery, Dio Chrys. 15:23; Petronius, Satr. 57:4; 1 Clement 55:2 (Haacker 
1999:132). In 1 Corinthians 7:23, Paul uses slavery as a person's own choice. 


419. Kásemann (1978:171) succinctly states: 'Freiheit ist die weltbezogene Realitát der Rechtfertigung'. Bauer et 
al. (2000:248) lists óuatocóvr to denote the quality or characteristic of upright behaviour especially in Romans 
6:16 with regard to sin, which functions as the dominating power at hand before God comes into play. 


420. The preposition eig is used to denote the result of an action or condition indicated thus 'into/to/so that’ 
(Bauer et al. 2000:290). Michel (1966:211) draws a link between the teaching of righteousness and the teaching 
of baptism. If a believer is not obedient, then the baptism is not complete (Michel 1966:211). 


421. In Romans 6:14 and 15, yapic has been personified, but this is not the case in Romans 6:17. Here, yapic 
displays a form of prayer of thanksgiving to God (Cranfield 1975:323; Greijdanus 1933:307; Haacker 1999:132; 
Käsemann 1978:172; Lohse 2003:200; Michel 1966:212; Schlier 1977:207; Zahn 1925:319; Zeller 1985:127). Paul also 
uses this thanksgiving in Romans 7:25; 1 Corinthians 15:57; 2 Corinthians 2:14, 8:16 and 9:15. Cf. Philo, Alleg. 2.60. 
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from the antithesis of Romans 6:17 and Romans 6:18 (Cranfield 1975:325; 
Käsemann 1978:172).^? Paul does not give thanks to God because they were 
slaves to sin but because they have obeyed Christ as ötı marks. The hegemonic 
framework becomes pertinent. The past as well as the present situation of 
believers is reflected in the antithesis, as the past slavery to Sin has ended, 
and under the dominion of God, freedom is possible (Byrne 1996:201; 
Käsemann 1978:172; Kruse 2012:281). The imperfect of eipt in the causal clause 
Romans 6:17b (örı Åre odho tfjg Gpaptiac) is significant as it centres on the 
previous state of being of believers having been slaves to Sin.*73 The possessive 
genitive (tijg Guaptiacg) specifies Sin as the slave master who used to have 
control over believers, creating a metaphor of dominion. 


The flow of the antithetical parallelism between Romans 6:17a and 18 is 
disturbed by Ex kapóíag and tónov Öldayfig (Cranfield 1975:323; Kasemann 
1978:172; Schlier 1977:208).^^ Hence, Romans 6:17b is often ascribed as an 
interpolation derived from pre-Christian tradition, but the argument is not 
convincing (Cranfield 1975:323-324; Fitzmyer 1993:449; Gagnon 1993:667).*7° 
However, Paul’s use of the slavery imagery again takes a unique turn in the 
parataxis clause in Romans 6:17c (banKkovoate ðè ék Kapdiac). Obedience 
functions as a metaphor of dominion and is paired with ¿x kapötag [from the 
heart ].^" Slaves were required to be obedient but may have resented it from 
an internal vantage point (Byrne 1996:202; Greijdanus 1933:307; Moo 
1996:400).?? The active tone of oxakoóo designates believers’ choice to be 


(footnote 421 continues...) 
A similar form is found in Epictetus Diss. 4.4.7, however, in the plural form ‘thanks be to the gods’ and yóápic 
should be translated as 'gratitude' (Bauer et al. 2000:1080). 


422. Michel (1966:212) remarks that thanks is relevant to the second part of the sentence, namely, that believers 
have been handed over to the form of teaching. 


423. In the phrase Ñte odor tfj ünapriag, the imperfect is used to portray the manner of the action (Blass et 
al. 1961:8327; Greijdanus 1933:307). 


424. It is on account of these concepts that Bultmann (1947:193-198) deems this verse as a gloss. 


425. It is not clear whether Paul is using a credo or catechism that was used in baptism, but tónov didayijc refers 
for Paul to a compact Christ message (Haacker 1999:133; Käsemann 1978:172-173; Lohse 2003:200; Michel 
1966:212; Spicq 1994t:386; Wolter 2014:398). Hultgren (2011:262) interprets it as a 'standard of teaching’ handed 
over by catechism and by freely being obedient believers are transferred from their slavery to sin to freedom 
of obedient assent. Jewett (2007:419) argues that it is an interpolation and was not originally drafted by Paul. 


426. Paul also uses kapöia in Romans 10:9; 10. The simple relative is assimilated to the case of its antecedent 
even though it should take another case. Accordingly, the antecedent is incorporated in the relative clause, in 
which the case of the article is congruent with the noun itself and attracted to the case of the relative (Blass 
et al. 1961:8294). Kásemann (1978:172) postulates that the attraction is perhaps the clue that tónov didayijc is a 
teaching handed down from rabbis to students. 


427. This is the only Pauline case for the phrase ¿x Kapdiac and features also in 1 Peter 1:22 (Schlier 1977:209). 


428. According to Haacker (1999:134), the aspect of willingness latches onto Romans 6:16, where the choice of 
slavery was made willingly. 
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obedient from the heart and is closely followed with the passive of zapadidaput 
(Morris 1988:262; Schlier 1977:208).^? It functions as a container metaphor 
with the heart referring to what the body should be obedient to. Accordingly, 
obedience is not only a moral action but also an orientation enabling a 
believers' position towards God (Käsemann 1978:173). 


The preposition eig should not be interpreted with napsdößnre.*° Paul could 
have used the expression in the sense of 'transmitted to us', coherent with the 
slavery imagery recalling the interpretation 'surrendered up to it' (Black 
1973:91; Longenecker 2016:625; Zahn 1925:221). Conversely, more plausible is 
interpreting eig with oóxako00, identifying tónov óiu9oyfic as the object (Wolter 
2014:397).*? The phrase öv napsööhnte is a relative clause subordinate to tónov 
days (Wolter 2014:397). 


The phrase tónov öldayfig is problematic and requires a closer look. The 
most helpful suggestion concerning tónov Öldayfis derives from Robert 
Gagnon’s (1993:667-687) proposal that Paul draws on a Hellenistic Jewish 
topos with the use of tónov õðayñs. Usually, it is interpreted as a type of 
catechism.^? Gagnon (1993:682) convincingly argues on account of the 
frequency of túnoç in Philo,455 a contemporary of Paul, along with antecedents 
in Greek philosophical thought, that it should be translated as ‘imprint’.4*4 The 
source domain of t0nog is ‘a mark made as the result of a blow or pressure’ 


429. This is the only occurrence of the phrase Ex kapóíag in the New Testament (Kruse 2012:281). Kapóía is a 
figurative extension not occurring in the New Testament in the literal sense but as a location deep within a 
larger area 'depths are inside' and is in the semantic domain of space according to Louw and Nida (1988:715). 


430. The expression zapaóíóoju with sic refers to slavery or war but also as a military term meaning to 
'surrender' (Bauer et al. 2000:762). It also denotes to hand someone over, for example, in Matthew 10:17; Mark 
13:9; Luke 21:12; Acts 8:3; Jos. Bell 1.655 ‘hand someone over to guard them’ cf. Xenophon, An. 4, 6, 1. éavtobG 
eig deoud [give oneself up to imprisonment] in 1 Colossians 55:2a; Matthew 26:2 (Bauer et al. 2000:762). This 
expression is also more frequent than transmission. According to Spicq (19940:17) and Popkes (2011:42-48), 
mapadid@t is used in Romans 6:17 as a transmission of information. Philo uses mapadid@pt to denote ‘to pass 
on/transmission' of old fables as can also be seen in Plato, Phlb 16c describing, 'the ancients transmitted this 
tradition to us’ (Spicq 19940:16). Josephus also speaks of passing on a password Ant. 19.31, 2.11 and of history 
passing on memories for those who want to learn, but especially the transmission of facts recorded in sacred 
books (Ant. 2.547; 3.89). 


431. The expression vaaKkov siç is found in Josephus, Ant. 14.60; Diodorus Siculus 20.40.6; Ps-Lukian, Asin. 48; 
Brutus, Ep. 31.3-4. 


432. Zeller (1985:127), Schlier (1977:209) and Harrisville (1980:96) interpret tózog as a baptism symbol or a 
catechism tradition. Cf. 1 Corinthians 11:23; 15:1. Moo (1996:402) and Longenecker (2016:624) interpret tózov 
öldayfig as Paul's specific delineate between Christian teaching and Jewish teaching. Especially in light of 
believers not being under the law, they are bound by a specific code of teaching. 


433. For Philo, it denotes basic character and the orientation of individuals. In conjuncture with Paul's argument 
of a person walking in a new life with Christ with his notion that the inner person is changed in Christ and the 
fact that he does not deem following the law as sufficient in forming the human heart (1993:685). 


434. However, the word may also indicate 'something that suggests a model or pattern' (Bauer et al. 2000: 
1019-1020). 
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(Bauer et al. 2000:1019-1020). According to Gagnon,** this interpretation is 
closer to the original meaning of tózog as a ‘blow’. Nonetheless, in light of 
Paul's use of tónog in Romans 5:14; 1 Corinthians 10:6; Philippians 3:17 and 
1 Thessalonians 1:7 as a pre-existing image (Lohse 2003:200), I translate tónov 
õa as ‘form of teaching’. Believers were handed over to the form of 
teaching. 


Believers who have chosen to be obedient to God can be thankful for the 
change of status evinced by aligning with God. Believers were slaves of Sin, 
but by being obedient from their whole being they were handed over to the 
form of teaching. It can be inferred that the form of teaching is associated 
with God, which accordingly implies believers are handed over to God's form 
of teaching. 


For Paul, a person is always under the dominion of something/someone 
(Käsemann 1978:172; Schlier 1977:208; Zeller 1985:127). If it is not being a slave 
to Sin, then it is being a slave to righteousness. Paul makes the transferral of 
lordship explicit in Romans 6:18a (£Aev0spo0évieg SE And tfjg Anapriag) and 
Romans 6:18b (éó6ovAó0mqts TH dikatloovvy).47° The clause is dependent on 
Romans 6:17 as this transferral of lordship is possible on account of believers 
being obedient to God. Both verbs (&Aev0gpóo and 600460) connote metaphors 
of dominion. In Romans 6:18a, God has freed believers from the dominion of 
Sin (and tfj Gpaptiac). The source domain of £Agv0gpóo And denotes ‘to cause 
someone to be freed from domination' (Bauer et al. 2000:317). Accordingly, 
Sin no longer has dominion (Morris 1988:263). 


However, this image in Romans 6:18a is subjected to the image in Romans 
6:18b. Freedom does not mean to be devoid of domination. In Romans 6:18b, 
God has made believers slaves of ówaioo0vr. Atkatoovvn is personified as it is 
portrayed as a slave owner (Southall 2008:7).^" Aıkawoodvn is associated with 
the crucified and risen Christ that calls believers to live in obedience to God 
(Du Toit 1979:291). The dative of respect (tf dukatoovvn) is used to indicate a 
relationship to righteousness. Again, this is a positive image harking back to 
Romans 6:16 where obedience leads to being in a state of righteousness, 
resulting in life. Moreover, Romans 6:18a (£AevO0epo0Évteg è And ts Anapriag) 
recalls ame0dvousv TH Guaptia (Rm 6:2), naAaıdg HU®V &vOpomnog ovveotavpo0n 


435. Gagnon (1993:687) also considers ‘imprint’ consistent with the imagery employed throughout Romans 
6:1-7:6. 


436. Romans 6:17c bankovoate dé pushes against &XevVdspwdevreg dé in Romans 6:18a (Schlier 1977:210). This is 
the first appearance of &AevO0gpóo in the argument. Cf. Romans 6:22; 7:3; 8:2, 21 (Zeller 1985:127). 


437. Southall (2008:89) argues that the master-slave system permeates all aspects of the believer's communal 
life as the present lordship is the principal focus of their lives. Southall points out that Dale Martin correctly 
indicates that the slavery metaphor is not merely used by Paul to persuade hearers to behave morally, but it 
takes on a soteriological dimension. For Martin (1990:63), a person may raise his or her status by becoming the 
slave of a good and powerful master. 
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(Rm 6:6), dsdıkalataı a0 tfj; åuaptias (Rm 6:7) and vekpodg ... TH Auapria (Rm 
6:11) (Schlier 1977:207). In contrast, Romans 6:18b (&6ovAcGÓnts TH óuotocóvn) 
echoes Kkatvotntt Cots (Rm 6:4) and C@vtac 68 TH Heß Ev XptotH Inoo0 (Rm 6:11) 
(Schlier 1977:207). Romans 6:18 makes the status change of believers explicit 
referring to the preceding verses as well as the whole pericope; Paul drives 
the argument that through baptism and to be buried with Christ, believers 
have been transferred from the dominion of Sin to the dominion of Atkatoovvn 
(Fitzmyer 1993:450; Schlier 1977:208; Zeller 1985:127). 


In Romans 6:19a, Paul adds a parenthetical expression elaborating on the 
reason for his use of the slavery imagery (Kruse 2012:283; Moo 1996:403). The 
expression dvOponıvov A£yo is a general saying designating ‘to speak in human 
terms as people do in everyday life’ (Bauer et al. 2000:80).^? This is not an 
apology but a renewed attempt of Paul to elucidate his argument, which is 
righteousness as a new master requires absolute obedience (Moo 1996:404; 
Schlier 1977:210; Zeller 1985:128).^9 Romans 6:19a reverberates Romans 6:16. 
Slavery to God is utilised in a positive manner^^? as an image of freedom from 
Sin and death (Harrison 2003:540).^^ In conjunction with the phrase ‘because 
weakness of the weakness of your flesh', Paul drives the image through of the 
natural weakness of man (Kásemann 1978:174; Link 1978:994-995; Zeller 
1985:128).** It is a reminder that Paul is engaging the audience and wanting to 
persuade them of his argument. It is not sure whether Romans 6:19a refers to 
Romans 6:18 or Romans 6:19b-20, but what is clear is that Paul is making an 
effort to sharpen his imagery.** Paul utilises for the first time in the argument 


438. Cf. Plut., Mor. 13 c; For example, a contemporary of Paul, Philo (Som 2:288) also uses the expression: kai 
ti dei AvOpanıva Aéygo0o1 [and why need | speak of matters of human history?]. This expression is not found in 
the LXX or other New Testament writings (Fitzmyer 1993:450). Schlier (1977:210) views the expression as an 
analogy to indicate human relationships. 


439. Greijdanus (1933:309) cogently remarks that the severity of Paul's words links to his message of the 
liberation of the weak (cf. Rm 5:6; 8:26). Longenecker (2016:260) notes that 'the language fits like a glove'. 
Cf. Galatians 5:13; 1 Corinthians 9:8. Contra Jewett (2007:419) and Fitzmyer (1993:450) who note that Paul 
apologises for speaking about 'holy realities' in terms of enslavement and liberation because of the social and 
political background thereof. Hultgren (2011:262) argues that this expression refers to Paul's use of the slavery 
metaphor as an explanation for drawing from such a degrading source domain. There is no indication in Paul's 
argument that he views slavery in such terms. On the contrary, the slave metaphor is deliberately used, and Paul 
rather uses the image, negative or positive, to convey how instrumental it is to be a slave to the right master (cf. 
Cranfield 1975:325; Fitzmyer 1993:450; Kruse 2012:283; Morris 1988:264). 


440. Especially in Romans 8:14-17, the image of slavery is substituted with the image of being co-heirs (Harrison 
2003:241). 


441. Philo never uses slavery to God in his discussion of freedom, but opts for the term ‘friend of God’, Philo, 
Quod Omn. Prob. 42. For Philo, no person is willingly a slave, but Paul's view is different. 


442. Michel (1966:213) remarks that Paul might have a specific situation in the Roman church in mind. 


443. Wolter (2014:399) remarks that Paul is aware that his added metaphorical language has not yet hit the 
mark in communicating the relationship between God and humankind. 
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oapé [flesh] in the pejorative sense.^^^ The phrase 610 Tv àc0£vetav tis oapkóg 
ùuðv is a metaphor of dominion.^^ The flesh is instrumentally used by Sin as 
domain for rule causing weakness. The flesh is described as a transcendent 
power that fosters human rebellion.*** However, sap& [flesh] is also metonymic, 
as it specifically refers to the bodies of believers signified by the plural use of 
the personal pronoun and describes believers’ flesh as weak (Bauer et al. 
2000:142).^" The weakness of the flesh refers to a bounded state of being 
(Kásemann 1978:174; Lohse 2003:201), in which a believer is being dominated. 


An elaboration follows concerning the weakness of the flesh as the 
coordinating particle yap signals in Romans 6:19b.**® The imagery in Romans 
6:19b-d repeats Romans 6:13 (Zahn 1925:324).*49 The comparative conjunctions 
&ornep and oürwg draw attention to the past and present status of believers. 
Just as believers presented their members as slaves for uncleanness and 
lawlessness, resulting in lawlessness, so too believers now have to present 
their members as slaves for righteousness in holiness. 


The verb napiotnu at first occurrence is in the indicative and describes the 
state of 'then' in contrast to the second occurrence in the imperative and 
urging the current state of being (Blass et al. 1961:8335). The emphatic use of 
vOv emphasises the current status of believers, and accordingly, they should 
be enslaved to Righteousness. Again, tà uéàn ùuðv dodAa is used indicating 
being slaves for àkaO0apoía [uncleanness], àvouía [lawlessness] or ótwotoobvr 
[righteousness]. 'AxaÜapoía [uncleanness], àvopía [lawlessness] and ótatoobvr 
[righteousness] are personified as they are served like slave owners. ’Akadapoia 
and avopia are associated with heathenism (Bauer et al. 2000:34; Michel 
1966:214).*°° Both situations of slavery have a specific goal and destination as 
the preposition sic signifies (Michel 1966:214). The difference between being 
slaves of uncleanness and lawlessness and being slaves of righteousness is 
that the former condition of slavery leads to eig TH àvopíav, in contrast to the 


444. This is an important category to Pauline thinking, as it will become clear in Romans 7 that for Paul oóápóé is 
synonymous with being in Sin (Harrisville 1980:97). Contra Dunn (1988:345). 


445. This is unusual language. In Josephus Ant. 3:5, women and children are depicted as too weak to take words 
of teaching in. Seneca Ep. Mor 59,6 refers to the weakness (imbecillitas) of the reader (Haacker 1999:134-135). 
The flesh (oap&) functions as an adnominal genitive describing ào0Évet [weakness]. 


446. Apart from Romans 9:3, 5, 8; 11:14, Paul employs oüp& as an environment hostile to God (Harrisville 1980:97). 


447. In Romans 6:19, ào0É£veia denotes a lack of confidence or a feeling of inadequacy. Kásemann (1978:174) 
remarks that it means the contestation of the flesh. 


448. Schlier (1977:211) notes that the particle yap has a general meaning ‘man kann ja so sagen’. 


449. Horst (1967:561) contends that sin in Romans 6:19 is like a military leader, but the metaphor soon changes 
to that of a slave owner. 


450. Hauck (1966:428) dramatically defines àka0apoía to be permeated by Paul's Jewishness, ensuing aKa0apoia 
as a total estrangement from God. 
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latter state of slavery, which leads to eisäyıaouöv [sanctification].*' Accordingly, 
the past slavery is marked with servitude to uncleanness and lawlessness, 
which lead to a state of lawlessness in contrast to the believers current slavery 
situation, which is bondage to righteousness, which in turn leads to a state of 
sanctification. These outcomes are also expressed in Romans 6:23. Here it 
becomes clear again that bondage to Atkatoovvn results in eternal life. Paul 
always has the final destiny of humans in view. 


Romans 6:20-23 elaborates (yap) on Romans 6:19 with fruit imagery 
illustrating the past and present status of believers (Byrne 1996:205; Zeller 
1985:128).^? The slavery metaphor resurfaces in Romans 6:20a (öte yàp 600A01 
Ite tfjg dpaptiac) with the possessive genitive indicating the full might of Sin 
(ts ünapriag) functioning as the slave owner (Greijdanus 1933:310). There is a 
wordplay between 'slave' and 'free' (Fitzmyer 1993:451; Zeller 1985:128) as the 
noun &Ae00epoc is applied for the first time in the argument befittingly opposite 
odios. In Rome, at the end of the republic, &AebO0gpoc was mainly used against 
the rule of a king (affectio regni) and the power of persons or groups (factio) 
(Raafland 1998:650-652). The meaning of £Ag00gpoc in Rome was not political, 
but relevant to the population's equality before the law and protection from 
the magistrate's despotism (Raafland 1998:651).5 Before baptism, believers 
were men and women bonded to Sin; then Righteousness had no claim on 
them. Atkatoovvyn is a dative of respect (Schlier 1977:212)*54 and describes the 
relationship to righteousness as the power from whose control the believers 
were then exempted.** The contrast between ünapria [sin] (Rm 6:20b) and 
dukatoovvy [righteousness] (Rm 6:20a) is continued. The dative (tfj ducatoobvy) 
is connected with và Beğ (Rm 6:22b), revealing God as the true power behind 
Aıkonoodvn (Malan 1981:131). 


The rhetorical question in Romans 6:21a (tiva obv Kapmov Eixete tóte) again 
sheds light on the past situation of believers’ slavery. Paul draws on a botanical 
source domain with the use of kapmdc.45° The fruit metaphor derived from the 


451. Bauer et al. (2000:10) suggest that eig üyıaouöv means ‘for consecration’ in Romans 6:19 and 22. Hultgren 
(2011:264) proposes that sanctification carries with it the sense of living out one’s baptismal identity in a 
struggle against immoral behaviour. 


452. Fitzmyer (1993:451) adds that Romans 6:20-23 emphasises the incompatibility of the two ways of life. 


453. For the Romans, freedom (éAe00spoc) also pertained that freed slaves could immediately participate in civil 
rights (Raafland 1998:652); cf. Lyall (1970-1971:78). In the imperial times, /ibertas was a popular propagandised 
slogan especially evoking the divine protection from the Caesar in 300 CE (Raafland 1998:652). 


454. Contra Greijdanus (1933:310) remarks that the dative is a /imitationis dative as it renders ‘met betrekking tot’. 


455. Atkatoovvi is in itself a relational concept. The root öikn refers back to a path, and since Hesiod's use of the 
word, it is also personified and divinised (Neschke 1998:951-953). 


456. Usually kapnzóg is associated with the positive products of being for Christ. The noun kapnzóc denotes 
any type of fruit part of plants, including grains and pulpy fruit (Louw & Nida 1988:22). Paul refers to the tà 
yevrnarta tig óucaooóvns [harvest of righteousness] (2 Cor 9:10) and kaprıög Tod nveduarog [fruit of the Spirit] 
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Jesus tradition signifies expressing outwardly that what is within (Hultgren 
2011:271).48” The relative clause in Romans 6:21b (&p’ oig viv émaoybveode) 
expounds the type of fruit believers had, as they are in their current situation 
ashamed of it.^? The verb émzoiwybvouoi expresses a feeling and has a 
strengthened meaning with ¿rí (Bauer et al. 2000:365).^? In Romans 6:21c (tò 
yàp téAog ékseívov Odvatoc), the reason for shame unfolds, as the possessive 
genitive (1&Aoc &xeivov 0Gvatoc) is emphatically placed in the predicate position 
to indicate eternal death (0ávaxoc) (Bauer et al. 2000:443; Fitzmyer 1993:451; 
Greijdanus 1933:311), a result of being a slave to Sin (Blass et al. 1961:5284(3)). 


In contrast to the past reality of slavery depicted in Romans 6:20-21, the 
temporal clause in Romans 6:22a (vovi 6& EAevdspwdevreg And tijg åuaptiac) 
highlights believers' current reality. The repetition of £yo in Romans 6:21-22 
also places emphasis on believers' past and present situations. Again, the 
expression &AevuO0epóo with ano is used, illustrating believers were freed from 
the dominion of Sin. Believers' present state as already enslaved to God 
(SovAMbEvTEs 08 TH DED) results in their fruit rendering sanctification (Rm 6:22) 
(Kruse 2012:285; Moo 1996:407).^? The adverbial clause Romans 6:22c (tò òè 
1éXog Conv aidviov) is also in contrast with Romans 6:21c (tò yàp 1éXog &kgtvov 
0é&vaxog). It highlights the result of the present state of being enslaved to God, 
rendering eternal life (Greijdanus 1933:312).* Romans 6:22 reiterates Romans 
6:18, with the exception that righteousness is already revealed to belong to 
God in Romans 6:22.46? Accordingly, Paul's focus in Romans 6:22 is the transfer 
of the believers' status, as their fruit was producing death, but in their current 
position under the dominion of God, their fruit renders sanctification, which 
heralds eternal life (Moo 1996:407). 


(footnote 456 continues...) 

(GI 5:22) (Schlier 1977:212; Zeller 1985:128). However, in this verse, kapnóc implies the results of evil as it is 
(Bauer et al. 2000:510). Harrison (2003:240) situates the botanical imagery within the context of Paphlagonian 
loyalty oaths, which focuses exclusively on the unfruitfulness (unö& kapzoóg) that disobedience to Caesar 
brings as Paul contrasts the unfruitfulness of sin with the fruitfulness of the sanctified life. The loyalty oath 
of the Paphlagonians to August and his descendants (6 March 3 BCE) sworn by the inhabitants and roman 
businessmen of the province affirmed their goodwill towards the imperator (Harrison 2003:240). 


457. Cf. 1 Corinthians 9:7. 


458. The relative pronoun &p' oig denotes 'from the things of which' (Bauer et al. 2000:726). There exists debate 
whether the question mark should be placed after tote or &natoyóvopar but Nestle et al. (2012) place it after töre. 


459. See Isocrates, Panegyr. 77. Ps. Plato, Theages 130. 


460. Cranfield (1975:329) and Haacker (1999:135) remark that as slaves of God, believers obtain the beginning of 
the process of sanctification. Contra Hultgren (2011:264) and Greijdanus (1933:311) who note that sanctification 
is not a process in Romans 6:22 but is conceived as a proleptic eschatological state of holiness. 


461. Hultgren (2011:264) and Fitzmyer (1993:452) deem 1£Aoc not to mean ‘the end’, but as the eternal life in 
contrast to the first clause. 


462. Up until this point, slavery to God has been hinted or assumed by the use of righteousness (t dtkatoobvy) 
or slavery to obedience (600Aoí ... narkos) (Cranfield 1975:328; Kruse 2012:285; Moo 1996:407). 
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Romans 6:23 elaborates (yap) on the result of being a servant to Sin and 
being a servant to God. The wages of Sin lead to death in contrast to receiving 
the Favour-gift of God, which is eternal life. Both Romans 6:23a and 6:23b 
feature metaphors of dominion. The image in Romans 6:23a stems from the 
source domain of war/military, although öwovıa became applied to various 
situations in the Ist century. The noun dywovia refers to the monthly money 
that was usually paid to a soldier (Bauer et al. 2000:747; Heidland 1967:591- 
592; Spicq 1994n:600),*% but apart from the military scene, it should be 
interpreted generally as ‘compensation’.*% The owaviov of Sin cannot truly be 
described as a payment, but rather the price of impious work is sin (Spicq 
1994n:603). However, the predominance of slave imagery in Romans 6 
navigates towards understanding oyaviov as the pay of slaves,*% provoking an 
image of dominance. The problem often commented on with the image of 
Oyoviov is the continual payment that the term implies, which does not make 
sense in Romans 6:23 as the payment of death can only function as a one- 
time occurrence (Heidland 1967:592).^96 The death Paul intends is a one-time 
status changing reality for slaves of Sin to becomes slaves of God (Kruse 
2012:285). 


In contrast (é) to death, the wages Sin provides, God graciously bestows 
believers’ eternal life (Fitzmyer 1993:452). Xaptopia may refer to the donativum, 
the largess handed out by an emperor or a victorious general, which was 
given to a soldier by the emperor on his accession, introduction to public life 
or other extraordinary occasions (Michel 1966:216; Spicq 1994n:603; Zahn 
1925:328).*° However, this notion is disputed.*® Rather, the close link with 


463. Augustus had set up a permanent army, under his command and in direct control of his appointed legates, 
swearing loyalty to him and bound to do so as they were financially dependent on him (Adams 2007:211; Rankov 
2007:37). Augustus managed this link in several manners, that is, (1) through an oath of allegiance, (2) imperial 
propaganda portraying him as a fellow soldier (commilito), and (3) the armies' reliance on the emperor for 
its pay and donatives (Adams 2007:211). The bond between the army and the Caesar continued with Tiberius 
famously describing the relationship with the army as 'holding a wolf by its ears'. Cf. Suetonius Tib. 25.1. 


464. Outside the military sphere, it is used for salaries of state officials or for wages generally. The word has 
also been used in situations depicting the remuneration of teachers, officials, secretaries, guardians, fishermen, 
musicians, farmers, workmen and slaves, thus meaning wages or pay (Bauer et al. 2000747; Spicq 1994n: 
602-603). Contra Michel (1966:215; Zahn 1925:328). 


465. Paul also uses óyóviov in 2 Corinthians 11:8 and 1 Corinthians 9:7. In these two instances, Paul does draw 
on the metaphor of militia Christi and his use of óyóviov reflects the emphasis of the legal claim to have it. 
However, by his not claiming the money, he ascertains his freedom from the churches as well as a venture of 
faith (Bauer et al. 2000:747; Heidland 1967:592). Cf. Polyb. 6.39.12., is also an example of a military context. 


466. In Romans 6:23a, 0Gvaxoc denotes ‘eternal death’ (Bauer et al. 2000:443). 


467. 'Oyóvia also has a legal implication in contrast to the xäpıona (Heidland 1967:591). The emperor in turn for 
the army's loyalty was expected to show devotion to his soldiers (Rankov 2007:65). 


468. Cranfield (1975:330) disputes an interpretation in favour of interpreting yäpıona as donativium, as it is not 
a well-established 1st-century equivalent of donativum (Lohse 2003:203; Michel 1966:216). 
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Romans 5:15 centred in Christ's saving action,“ in conjunction with obedience 
(Berger 2011:1102-1105; Lohse 2003:203), fits better with the argument hinging 
on slavery imagery. 


Paul employs another metaphor of dominion in Romans 6:23c, which is 
reminiscent of Romans 5:21, 6:11 (Lohse 2003:203; Michel 1966:216). The 
preposition &v designates a close personal relationship with regard to the 
referent of the év-term functioning as the controlling influence (Bauer et al. 
2000:327). However, in Romans 6:23c (£v Xpio1à Inood TH xupio niv), Paul 
uses £v to illustrate believers' bodies as the location where Jesus Christ ‘our’ 
Lord protects them from calamity. In Romans 5:6-8, Christ's bodily act on the 
cross has illustrated the possibility for believers to be protected from powers 
such as Sin. Believers have undergone a status change through baptism (cf. 
Rm 6:4), accordingly the new life and reality may be maintained as slaves of 
God. Believers partake in the continual fruit of Christ protecting them when 
they are obedient to God as slaves are. 


Persuasion in Romans 6:15-23 


Paul uses the slavery metaphor as a positive image. The verb zapíotniu [to 
present yourself] is repeated in Romans 6:15, 16 and 19. The repetition forms a 
discourse pattern highlighting abstract controlling agents, such as Sin, death, 
law, uncleanness and lawlessness, in contrast to God, Favour, Obedience and 
Righteousness (Aageson 1996:88). This sharp contrast prevails throughout 
the pericope of Romans 6:15-23. Du Toit (2007a:55-44) highlights that what 
he labels 'hyperbolic contrasts' are often overlooked. Contrasts are part of the 
diatribe style, which is particularly prevalent in Romans 6, but it especially 
appears in passages where some ‘existential wrestling’ occurs (Du Toit 
2007a:41). Believers have a choice to which they want to be slaves to. Being a 
slave entails having a relationship with the master in which loyalty and 
obedience are expected. 


The status of the master had an effect on the slave. The wealth, position 
and disposition of the owner were directly relevant for the slave's own position 
in society as well as a predictor of his or her future (Holland 1992:188). Slaves 
are the potestas, the power of their masters, and it is in the detail of this power 
that Paul's analogy should be seen (Lyall 1970-1971:75). For the law, a slave 
was a res, a commercial asset to be owned (Lyall 1970-1971:75). 


Harrison (2003:235) notes that if Paul's metaphor of two types of slavery 
(one positive and one negative) is to be successful, it must resonate with its 
Roman social context accordingly. Alternatively, Harrison notes that the 
metaphor in Romans 6:12-23 functions at best as a metaphor regarding entry 
into the familia Caesaris as the background of Romans 6:16b, 18b, 19b, 


469. The death on the cross disrupts the sequence between human sin and death (Breytenbach 2005:71). 
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20b and 22b-23.^? Accordingly, imperial slaves would draw a distinction 
between slavery to God and slavery to Caesar (Harrison 2003:256). 


The slavery metaphor becomes a particularly effective image indicating 
Jesus Christ as the Lord to submit to. Although the power of Sin is a defeated 
power," a believer could continue to enable Sin to have power when he or she 
submits to sin. To be a slave is to be attached to a master (Spicq 19949:381). 


ll Freedom from the Law (Rm 7:1-6) 


Freedom from the law - marriage analogy 
(Rm 7:1-6) 


The premise of the argument in Romans 7:1-6 is that believers are free from 
the law. Paul appeals to the audience in Romans 7:1 and calls upon their 
knowledge of the law. Paul speaks differently to the audience as seen from 
Romans 7:7 onwards. The motive in Romans 7:lc is the law rules over all 
humans as long as he or she lives. In Romans 7:2-3, Paul employs a marriage 
analogy. Paul drives the point that like a married woman who is released from 
the law of her husband when he dies, so too, a believer is released from the 
law through the body of crucified and resurrected Christ to be able, like the 
wife, to enter a new legitimate marriage. This enables believers to partake in a 
second marriage with the risen Christ. The purpose of this second marriage is 
to bear fruit for God. Romans 7:5-6 throws light on the distinction between 
the past (6te yàp Nuev) (Rm 7:5) and the present (vovi 6é) (Rm 7:6) situations 
for believers. There was a past period in which believers were in the flesh on 
accord of sinful passions having worked through the law in their bodies to 
bear fruit for death. In contrast, the present situation describes that believers 
have been released from the law, having died in which they were bound, so 
that they serve in newness of spirit and not in the oldness of letter. 


Detail analysis of Romans 7:1-6 


In Romans 7:la, Paul addresses the audience directly with the rhetorical 
question ij üyvoeite [do not you know?] echoing Romans 6:3a.^? For the first 
time since Romans 1:13, Paul also calls the audience àógAqoí [brothers]. This is 


470. Assuming a Roman origin for Philippians and tovc Ex tv Napkícoou (Rm 16:11) referring to members of the 
household of the wealthy freedman of Claudius, Narcissus, Harrison (2003:235-236) posits that it is possible 
that Christians belonged to the imperial household (Phlp 4:22; Rm 16:11). 


471. Sin as a defeated power unfolds within the argument. 


472. Cf. Romans 6:3; 1 Corinthians 6:2, 9, 16, 19. Cf. Cranfield (1975:332); Kruse (2012:289); Michel (1966:219); 
Wilckens (1993:63); Wolter (2014:409); Zeller (1985:131). Cranfield (1975:332) mentions that the argument refers 
back to Romans 6:14b creating the impression that the audience would have agreed with Romans 6:15-23. 
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repeated in Romans 7:4, but does not appear in Romans 7:7-25 again (Cranfield 
1975:332; Jewett 2007:430; Michel 1966:219).^5 Moreover, àógAqoí [brothers] 
is a kinship metaphor including both male and female auditors.^^ The source 
domain [family] is mapped onto the target domain of Jesus' believers as a 
close-knit group. 


Paul's supposition unravels in Romans 7:1b (ytw@oKovow yàp vöuov AGA) 
that the audience is already apprised with the law. The progressive present 
(Adi) heightens Paul's engagement with the audience (Greijdanus 1933:314). 
The question is what law has Paul in mind: Jewish or Roman? A good argument 
for either Jewish or Roman law can be easily made. For the former, the 
argument states that Roman believers would have had contact with Jewish 
law as part of their initial Christian instruction (Byrne 1996:210; Cranfield 
1975:333; Moo 1996:412; Van Bruggen 20067101; Wilckens 1993:64).*° For the 
latter, Rome is evinced as the seat of law with Roman law well-known to both 
churches in Rome and Corinth (Kásemann 1978:187; Lyall 1970-1971:74; 
Wilckens 1993:66). However, here the law should be understood in a general 
sense (Wolter 2014:410; Zahn 1925:530).^7 


This becomes particularly clear in the causal clause in Romans 7:1c (6t1 Ó 
vóuoc Kuptevet Tod àvOpomnov) illustrating the law is lord over all humans. The 
noun ü&vOpomog is utilised in a general sense representative of all humans 
(Liddell et al. 1996:141).^? Coinciding with this, the all-inclusive use of ávO0ponog 
also underwrites to a general understanding of the law (vöuoc) in Romans 7:1b 
(Wolter 2014:410).^? The general application divulges another assumption of 
Paul, namely, all people in some way are 'under the law' as already seen in 
Romans 6:14, 15 (Stowers 1994:278). 


Moreover, the imagery of dominance continues in Romans 7:1c as the law is 
personified as a lord that rules over all humans until their death. The definite 
article (6) and the noun (vöuog) signify the law as a definite entity. This is not 


473. Byrne (1996:210) argues that the occurrence of the address àógAqoí [brothers] in such a short span results 
in a suspicion that a type of ‘in talk’ occurs within a community of experts in the law. | would rather argue that 
Romans 7:1-6 is indicative of a different rhetorical style of Paul's creating a familiar atmosphere. Considering 
the audience as law experts seems fantastical. 


474. Greijdanus (1933:314) rightly argues that Paul's use of àógAqoí [brothers] refutes the notion that Paul is only 
addressing a part of the church and not the whole church. 


475. The conjunction yap marks an elaboration. 
476. Bauer et al. (2000:677) mentions Mosaic law is probably intended. 


477. Contra Michel (1966:220) who argues that, for Paul, a general law still implies Mosaic Law. The term vönog 
acquired the general meaning of 'a commonly agreed public order or the multiple laws that regulate life' (Esser 
1976:439-444). 


478. Man (ávOponog) is also used in a generic sense including all of humankind. Man delimits the inclusiveness. 


479. Cf. Wolter (2014:410). 
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the first time in the argument that the law is personified. However, unlike 
Romans 5:20a, the law in Romans 7:1c is portrayed as aruling force. The source 
domain of kopigóo is ‘to become xüpıog, the lord’, and consequently to 
specifically dominate or have control over persons.*#° The rule of law is 
restricted to the lifespan of a person as seen in the adverbial clause Romans 
7:1d ($° ócov xpövov Qfp.^?! 


Within the discourse, a pattern of repetition materialises with Kopio 
occurring three times. In all three instances, another lord/power is set against 
Christ, but Christ proves to be the better lord: (1) in Romans 6:9, Death no 
longer rules (0Gvatoc adtod obkétt KvptEvEl); (2) in Romans 6:14, Sin no longer 
rules (àpapría ob KopiebozD; and (3) in Romans 7:1, believers are no longer 
subjugated to the law. The latter example must be cogitated within the analogy 
illustrating Christ as the new husband. In Romans 7:1, the law reigns over a 
person, and within the frame of the succeeding analogy, marriage law is 
established as putting a woman in a position of bondage. The point Paul wants 
to convey in Romans 7:1 is that the law is relevant for as long as the man lives. 
Romans 7:2-3 enunciates that the law only rules for the lifespan of the husband 
seen in Romans 7:1c as yóp signals. 


The analogy in Romans 7:2-3 aims to draw a parallel between a married 
woman and Jesus' believers. In Romans 7:2a, the believers in Rome are like a 
married woman who is under the authority of a living husband (Ozavópog yovy 
TO GOvtt &vópi) bound by the law (dédetat vóp.o).^9? However, it is not certain to 
whom or to what the married woman is bound to. It could syntactically be to 
her husband while he is living (x GGvtt àvópO or to the law (vópo) (Hultgren 
2011:270; Zahn 1925:331). The dative (vöuo) indicates that the law functions in 
an instrumental manner, as Paul is careful to create the perception that the 
law in itself is problematic. In an attempt to solve this problem, the simplest 
solution is to understand the first dative as the direct object of the verb déa 
(Blass et al. 196131104; Hultgren 2011:270). In 1 Corinthians 7:39, Paul bluntly 
states that a woman is bound to her husband as long as he lives, which aids in 
navigating Paul's use in Romans.^5* Accordingly, the wife is bound to the 
husband as long as he lives (Michel 1966:220; Zahn 1925:331; Zeller 1985:132). 


480. The verb is common in the LXX and especially denotes foreign rule and oppressive rule or usurpation, for 
example, 1 Maccabees 10:76 (Bauer et al. 2000:576; Foerster 1964b:1097). 


481. There is a possibility that Paul is citing a maxim of the rabbis, namely, 'if a person is dead, he is free from the 
Torah and the fulfilling commandments' (Michel 1966:220; Zeller 1985:131). However, caution should be heeded, 
as the dates are relative according to Moo (1996:412). 


482. The verb ö&w means to be constrained by law and duty in this instance (Bauer et al. 2000:222). In Romans 
7:2, the verb dédeta1 is used intransitively as similarly seen in 1 Corinthians 7:39 rendering the meaning that vou@ 
should be interpreted as a dative of instrument. The phrase tà C@vti avdpi is also a temporal dative. In Proverbs 
15:7, 6£ógtat is also employed with a dative of instrument as well as in Plato, Resp. 567d (Wolter 2014:413). 


483. In LXX Proverbs 15:7, dé5eta1 is used with a dative of instrument, as in Plato, Resp. 567d (Wolter 2014:413). 
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The expression used for marriage, Ónravópog yuvri, means ‘woman under the 
power of a man’ (Bauer et al. 2000:1029)^*^ The verb éo [to bind] provokes 
imagery of domination conveying bondage as the law binds a wife. The death 
of the husband renders the marriage obsolete, as seen in Romans 7:2b (£àv 08 
anodavn ó àvrp). The verb ó&o [to bind] is contrasted to Cam [to live]. This 
image describes a position of subjugation and functions accordingly as a 
metaphor of dominion. The image communicates that the only way this 
situation can change is with the death of the husband. 


However, the bondage (060) imagery is also contrasted with the phrase 
karnpynran àzó [released from] in Romans 7:2d.^9 This phrase draws on legal 
imagery depicting the removal of the binding of the law and is employed to 
illustrate the wife's possibility to marry again (Bauer et al. 2000:526).*?5 It 
would not be acceptable for the wife to be involved with another man while 
her husband is alive, but if he is dead, she is allowed to marry again.^9" A 
chiasm forms within Romans 7:3 with yévntoat àvópi évépo (Rm 7:3b) A; £Aeó0epoc 
ano àno0ívn ó àvrip (Rm 7:3c) B; £Aev0épa Eotiv And TOD vóuov (Rm 7:3d) B and 
yevouévnv àvópi évépo (Rm 7:3d) A, which places emphasis on the freedom 
from the husband and freedom from the law. 


A contrast between being under the dominion of something and being free 
occurs, as the clause ¿àv dé anodävn ó åvńp is repeated (Rm 7:2c; Rm 7:3d). The 
dominion that Romans 7:2c refers to is the law of the husband, as the genitive 
(tod &vópóg) illustrates that while the husband is alive, the wife is bound to him. 
Again, the law in itself is not the source of trouble for Paul. Both notions 
conveying freedom are contrasted with each other: katńpyntat And TOD vóuov 
tod Avöpög (Rm 7:2c) and éAsvbépa Eotiv And TOD vóuov (Rm 7:3d). The latter 
phrase is also the semantic antithesis of 6 vóuockupieóevin Romans 7:1c (Wolter 
2014:411). Paul emphasises the target domain, namely, believers are free from 
the law that dominates. The idea of the analogy is that Jesus' believers are 
bound to the law until their death by being incorporated into Christ through 
baptism (cf. Rm 6:3), in order to be released from the law, so that they can be 
bound to the risen Christ just like a married woman is bound to her husband 
until his death, only to be able to marry again after his passing. 


484. This is the only occurrence of ünavöpog in the New Testament. It also appears four times in the LXX in 
Proverbs 6:24, 29, and Sirach 9:9; 41:23, in combination with forms of yový meaning ‘married’ woman (LXX Spr 
6:24, 29; Sir 9:9; 41:25; Nm 5:19, 20, 29; TestAbrB 12:2; TestRub 3:10; Theophilus Autolyc. 3:15; Polemon Perieg. 
Fragm. 59; Claudius Aelianus, Nat. Anim. 3, 42; Plutarch, Pelop. 9:4). 


485. The genitive with adjective ‘independent of’ (Blass et al. 1961:8182(3)). 
486. This is also seen in Galatians 5:4. 


487. The gnomic future expressing that which is to be expected in certain circumstances is seen in ypnnaticer 
éav yEvnton (Blass et al. 1961:8349[1]). 
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Paul's marriage metaphor build-up unfolds in the consecutive clause 
Romans 7:4a marked by gots. This brings the audience to an epiphanous 
moment.^5? The moment is heightened as Paul directly addresses the audience 
as GdEA@oi pov [my brothers], strengthening the familial image as he employs 
the personal pronoun. The emphatic phrase kai ueis (Rm 7:4a) also marks the 
participation of the audience. They, like Paul, have been put to death to the 
law through the body of Christ (é8avatmOnte TH vóu% 514 TOD cópotog TOD 
Xptotod). The use of the verb 0avatóo in the passive emphasises the death 
inflicted upon the believer through the incorporation into the body of Christ 
crucified and brings Romans 6:3 into view again (Hultgren 2011:267; Michel 
1966:332; Wilckens 1993:64; Zeller 1985:132). The phrase di tod O@UATOG TOD 
Xptotod [through the body of Christ] ^9? is used metonymically to indicate the 
death of Jesus and the implication thereof.*% Paul has previously used this 
term in his letters, but in Romans 7:4, it is not intended in an ecclesial sense?! 
but has an instrumental function (Hultgren 2011:271). The decisive baptism 
metaphor of Romans 6:3 is reiterated. Metaphorically, the believers were 
baptised into the body of the crucified Christ and, being incorporated into 
him, the believers have died to the law, free to belong to the risen Christ 
(Hultgren 2011:271; Wilckens 1993:65). 


The purpose of being free from law crystallises in Romans 7:4b (eig tò 
yevéo0o1 buds £16po)^?? as believers enter a new marriage.*% Believers undergo 
a status change as this second marriage is illuminated as transference to him 
who was resurrected (Cranfield 1975:336). The subordinate clause Romans 
7:4c (TO &k vexp@v Eyepdevrı) reaffirms the metaphor ‘as from death to life’ seen 
in Romans 6:9, reminding the audience of the status change associated with 
Christ who was resurrected from the dead.^?^ 


488. In this case, ote does not mark a subordinate clause, but the consequence of the analogy (Wilckens 
1993:64; Zahn 1925:332). 


489. This is the first appearance of the phrase in Romans and the only occurrence of the phrase outside of 
Eucharistic texts (Schweizer 1971b:1067). 


490. Xópa never denotes the substance of flesh oapé but refers to the totality of man. The passivum divinum 
of 0avaxóo refers to the action of God in Jesus Christ's death on the cross. The body of Christ refers to Romans 
3:25 and Romans 5:9 ‘through his blood’ and Romans 5:10 ‘through the death of his Son’ (Cranfield 1975:336; 
Wilckens 1993:65; Wolter 2014:415). 


491. This is especially seen in the Christ hymn in Colossians that answers the questions of Hellenists for whom 
the mastering of the cosmos was an urgent concern. The cosmos has escaped their power causing them to be 
subjected to evil forces. Paul's hymn becomes a cosmic interpretation of the body of Christ. The oópa is the 
universe, and the kepaAr is Christ. The body of Christ becomes the church and Christ the head. Heaven and 
earth are reunited with his ascension (Schweizer 1971b:1075). 


492. The construction eig tó in conjuncture with an infinitive expresses purpose in Romans 7:4, namely, to 
belong to another (Blass et al. 1961:8402; Hultgren 2011:267; Zahn 1925:334). 


493. Cf. Philippians 3:4-11 (Zeller 1985:132). 


494. The resurrection of believers with Christ has already been seen in Romans 6:4-11. 
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Paul does not envision the body of the resurrected Lord in material terms, 
but as a spiritual body that of the one exalted to the universal personality of 
all things (Oepke 1964a:335).*°5 The passive of £yeipw establishes the source of 
the resurrecting power as God, but also intrinsically belongs to the Son 
(Coenen 1978:281). This is already established in Romans 6:4, as through 
baptism, believers who have partaken in Christ's death and are raised like 
Christ from the dead by the glory of the Father can live a new life. In Romans 
5:21, this was still a possibility for believers as they might partake in the reign 
of Favour that leads to eternal life through Jesus Christ. However, a status 
change occurred after baptism. Romans 8:29 illustrates that believers are 
predestined to be conformed to the image of his Son. The body is the intended 
place where the glory of God will be reflected. The final clause in Romans 7:4d 
(iva, KaPTOPOPHOMLEV TH 020) elicits the purpose of having been put to death 
to the law through the body of Christ, and enabled to enter a second marriage 
with the purpose to bear fruit for God.*% Paul changes from the second- 
person plural ‘you’ to the first-person plural ‘we’, including himself in the fruit 
imagery (Greijdanus 1933:319; Hultgren 2011:271). The dative (1$ eğ) is 
significant as it expresses the possessor (Blass et al. 1961:188(2)). Accordingly, 
it can be inferred that if a believer is under the lordship of Christ, bearing fruit 
is a consequence. In Romans 7:4d, the image of fruit is positive. This also links 
back to Romans 6:22 where believers are depicted as having fruit when they 
are slaves for God. 


In Romans 7:5, Paul explains by drawing attention to the past situation of 
believers. The temporal clause in Romans 7:5a (6te yàp Nuev v TH oapki) refers 
back to the time when believers were £v tf oapkt [in the flesh] and is linked to 
Romans 7:4 as yap signals. In Romans 7:5a, v t capki [in the flesh] is also a 
metaphor of dominion (Schweizer 1971b:125; Wilckens 1993:68; Wolter 
2014:418; Zahn 1925:335).*” Paul uses oóáp& as a metonymic expression to 
imply the body as a whole (Schweizer 1971b:101). The preposition £v functions 
instrumentally with the dative signalling 'to be controlled by the flesh'. In 
Romans 6:19a (ù THY &o0Éveiav ts oapkóg ouv), the metaphor of being under 
the control of flesh has already surfaced. However, the metaphor in Romans 
7:5 is similar to the metaphor of the mortal body in Romans 6:12, as both 
describe sinful desires culpable for being in the body. The difference is the 


495. Paul accepts an empty tomb Romans 6:4. Contra Michel (1966:220) and Wilckens (1993:65). 


496. Michelle Morris (2012:107-115) argues Romans 7:1-6, from the perspective of Roman law, specifically Lex 
lulia et Papia et Poppaea instituted from 9 CE. This law requires women to marry again after a short mourning 
period as the law requires a woman of childbearing age to bear children. Accordingly, Morris (2012:108) 
contends that infertile women in the Roman congregation would have experienced the suppression of the 
law picking up on the theme of submission and understood fruit in a literal manner as children. However, fruit 
imagery is associated with the Jesus tradition. 


497. In Romans 8:3, Paul connects flesh with sin. In the LXX, basar is translated with cáp& referring to the whole 
living creature, human or animal (Spicq 1994r:233). 
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contested space in Romans 7:5 is described with oap& and not cópa. Paul uses 
cóp& and not o@pa, but this is probably to keep the audience focused on the 
contrast between the controlling influences of 'the body of Christ' in contrast 
to the influence of the flesh. 


In Romans 7:5b (xà nadnuata TOV duaptiðv và S14 TOD vóuov Evnpyeito Ev xoig 
éso fiiv), the subordinate clause elaborates on the controlling situation 
of being in the flesh. There are a few surprising elements. The imagery is 
reminiscent of Romans 6:12b, where Sin is king in the mortal body and believers 
should not obey the body's desires. Firstly, Paul uses naßnua instead of émOvpia 
seen in Romans 6:12b. TIaßnna is mostly used in malam partem; ‘misfortune’ or 
'suffering' refers to a bodily or spiritual condition induced by external events 
(Michaelis 1968:930-931). In Romans 7:5, nóáOnpa implies ‘an inward experience 
of an affective nature’ (Bauer et al. 2000:748; Michaelis 1968:930), which is 
clearly a position of adhering to Sin (tà nadnnarta vv Anaprı@v).*® But what is 
more, this position occurs through the law (614 tod vöuov) within the bodies of 
believers (£v toic écot ruv). The phrase ¿v toic éco ńuðv [in our members] 
metonymically functions as a reference for the body and is closely associated 
with £v tfj oapkt (Rm 7:5a). The expression resonates with Romans 6:13, 19 (tà 
uéàn ùuðv), reminding the audience to whom they should present themselves. 


However, in Romans 7:5, the option of choice is not in the equation, as £v 
toic HWEAEOW "nv [in our members] illustrates the state of the body already 
influenced by Sin. The phrase £v toic uéAgo T]uv has a spatial connotation, as 
it becomes a place of activity, which is also marked by the intransitive imperfect 
évepyéo [to be at work] (Cranfield 1975:338). Unlike Romans 6:12, where 
émOvuia functions as a metaphor of subjugation, náéðnua already sheds light on 
the believers' relationship with Sin, namely, it is being in a state of suffering. 
The genitive (tv änaprı®v) indicates Sin as the origin of the state of suffering, 
concretised in the relationship to Sin (tà nadnuara vOv åuaptðv), which is 
repeated by the articles. The function of the repetition is to avoid 
misunderstanding (Blass et al. 1961:8269(2)). Paul compares being in the flesh 
with being in the Spirit, which will be picked up in the argument of Romans 
8:1-11 (Michel 1966:221; Wilckens 1993:67; Zeller 1985:132). 


The result clause in Romans 7:5c (eig tò xapnogopficot TH 0avóvo) is in 
contrast parallel to the purpose clause in Romans 7:4d (iva KAPNOPOPNOW@HEV TO 
026). The fruit metaphor with kapzo@opéw [to bear fruit] is repeated in Romans 
7:5, but in a negative manner as the sinful passions were then in control. These 
metaphors link with the fruit metaphors in Romans 6:21 and Romans 6:22 
(Wolter 2014:416). The contrast of 7 Oavát and tH Heß reminds of the 


498. The noun nüßnua has also been used by Paul in Galatians 5:24 as bad affections or passions. In Romans 
8:18, Paul uses nóOnpa to denote ‘suffering’ (Bauer et al. 2000:747). The genitive could be a genitive of quality or 
an objective genitive (Cranfield 1975:337). Wolter (2014:419) posits that the expression naðńuata TOV Anaprıwv 
is perhaps a Hebraism as is the case in Romans 1:26. 
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distinction made between being a slave to God and a slave to Sin in Romans 
6:15-23. The former leads to fruit for God (Rm 6:21) and fruit that leads to 
eternal life (Rm 6:22) in contrast to the latter that renders the type of fruit that 
leads to death (Rm 6:21). In Romans 7:5c, 0ávatog denotes ‘eternal death’ 
(Bauer et al. 2000:443). 


The temporal clause Romans 7:6a (vuvi d& katmnpyńðnuev And toO vóuov) 
sheds light on the current position of believers marked with vovi dé in contrast 
to Romans 7:5. The verbs katapy&o [to be released] and katéy@ [to be bonded] 
(Bauer et al. 2000:522) are opposites. Paul draws on legal imagery illustrating 
‘we’ were released from the obligation of the law with the phrase katnpyr/Onuev 
ano TOD vönov (Bauer et al. 2000:526). The repetition of katapyém and [to be 
released from] echoes Romans 7:2c underscoring being free from the law. 
Strengthening his point, Paul also uses the antithesis of being released, 
&xoO0avóvtec év à Kateıyöusda (Rm 7:6b-c) to illustrate believers having died to 
that in which they have been held captive, namely, the law.^?? The preposition 
£v describes the body that had been a place of captivity, but believers have 
metaphorically died to Sin within their bodies as their bodies are a space 
intended to be in the image of Christ (cf. Rm 8:29). They have been released 
from any prior commitments, like a widow from marriage law, to be fully 
committed to Christ. 


The result of being released from the law comes to the fore in Romans 7:6b 
as dots dovAsvew indicates.5°° Paul's engagement with the audience enhances 
as the personal plural pronoun rjuüc [we] depicts Paul with the believers as 
slaves in the newness of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter. The slavery 
metaphor surfaces again. Paul moulds the slavery image again with a contrast, 
namely, év kawvörnrı ave0porog [in the newness of life] against naAaıörnri 
ypdupatoc [the oldness of letter].??' Paul's use of newness (Kawvörng) picks 
Romans 6:4 up, namely, to walk in the newness of life (Bauer et al. 2000:497). 
The word naAaıörng refers to ‘obsolete, old’ (Bauer et al. 2000:751). Tpauua 
refers to the written law functioning as a metonymy (Bauer et al. 2000:206; 
Zahn 1925:337).°° This is an important image, as it conveys a lifeless law is 
nothing but a letter (Bauer et al. 2000:206). Paul's argument will illustrate 


499. The prepositional phrase ¿v à does not indicate a relative clause dependent on tod vópov but refers back 
to anodavövreg (Zahn 1925:336). 


500. The construction of ote with an infinitive introduces a dependent clause showing actual result (Bauer 
et al. 200071107). Examples can be seen in Matthew 13:2, 54; Acts 1:19; Romans 15:19; Philippians 1:13. Wolter 
(2014:421) postulates that @ote is just as consecutive as siç TO in Romans 7:6 and thus continues the slavery 
metaphor of Romans 6:16-20, 22. 


501. The genitives nvebnatog and ypännatog are possibly genitives of apposition or could also be genitives 
of origin, as Paul would then be expressing the newness of the Spirit and the oldness of the letter (Cranfield 
1975:339; Wolter 2014:421). Cf. 2 Corinthians 3:6. 


502. Zeller (1985:133) also notes that ypáuua does not inherently entail obedience. 
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from Romans 7:7 onwards that the law, when manipulated or contaminated, is 
problematic, but the law, when understood as a believer's body that is being 
obedient to Christ, is living law. The slavery metaphor underscores believers' 
present situation associated with the newness of the spirit converse with their 
past situation of bondage to the law, which is now obsolete. 


Persuasion in Romans 7:1-6 


Romans 7:1-6 serves as a transitional argument. Paul reiterates themes from 
Romans 6:12-23, especially concerning lordship. In Romans 7:1-6, Paul also 
refocuses the argument on vöuog [law]. He commences with the personification 
of Law ruling in Romans 7:1. This general image is described in more detail 
with the ensuing metaphor of an analogy of marriage in Romans 7:2-3. 


However, the analogy is not really successful. Apart from the fact that it is 
difficult to understand, it also offers various interpretation pitfalls. Firstly, 
there is uncertainty to whom or to what the wife is bound, namely, the husband 
or the law of the husband? Secondly, the image's communication of 
boundedness has flaws, seeing that even if marriage law is abided, a married 
woman could be an adulterer even though there would be consequences on 
being caught. Lastly, there is a discrepancy between the death of the husband 
and the believer self. The husband really dies, whereas the believer does not 
literally die. Rather, the believer is baptised to illustrate a new state of being. 
Attempts to rectify the discord of the analogy dilute the purpose of Romans 
7:1-6. An important element of conceptual metaphors is that the focus is on 
the communicative intention, rather than the emergence and development of 
the metaphor (Steen 2007:79). 


Paul's analogy draws on the source domain of marriage and maps the 
legal terminology of being free from the subjugation of marriage on the 
target domain that believers are free from the law. The rhetorical success of 
the analogy should be purveyed. The source domain is a well-known image 
for the audience, and whether viewed from Roman law or Jewish law, the 
death of a spouse implies the remaining spouse is exempt from the marriage 
arrangement. The analogy is from the perspective of the wife. There is no 
suggestion in the text of what type of husband the woman is bound to, but 
Paul is interested in indicating the bounded situation she finds herself in. 
This introduces a horizontal level in the purview of metaphors of dominion 
in Paul's argument. The metaphor of dominion focuses on a relationship 
between humans (human to human). Up until this point, the dominators, 
such as Sin, Law and Death, have been ‘up’ and the dominated ‘under’, 
accordingly from a vertical perspective (abstract power-human). Being 
under the power of a man (ünavöpog) has the same restrictions as being 
under Law (020 vöuov) or under Sin (b@’ Ayapriav). Nonetheless, the argument 
continually underscores, Christ has freed believers from these forces in order 
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that they can enter a new bondage situation. This image describes Christ as 
a worthy lord to be subjected to. 


The implications of lordship are especially highlighted with the utilisation 
of botanical metaphors. In Romans 7:4 and Romans 7:5, these botanical 
metaphors illustrate that being subjected to the one lord leads to fruit for God 
and being subjected to another leads to bearing fruit for death. The imagery 
connects to Romans 6:17-21, reminding the audience of the consequences of 
being a slave for God or being a slave for Sin. 


The slavery imagery is explicitly used again in Romans 7:6. Paul decisively 
indicates that the law's reign has ended drawing on a sharp antithesis between 
images, indicating having been released from the law and no longer being 
captive by the law. These images also highlight the past and present situations 
of believers, having been slaves of the obsolete letter in contrast to the current 
situation of slavery, the newness of the spirit. 


E Paul and the law (Rm 7:7-25) 
The * debate 


It is impossible to examine Romans 7:7-25 and not mention the infamous &yo 
[I] debate. There are various interpretations developed in pursuit of solving 
the problem of éyq [I]. 


A summation of the various views: 


e 'Eyo [I] is often interpreted from an autobiographical vantage point 
(Denney 1900:640; Dunn 1988:201; Jewett 2007:450; Zahn 1925:341-344). 
Within this stance, Paul's own turmoil of previously having been a Jew 
persecuting believers of Jesus, who changed into a believer himself, is 
projected onto the ‘I’. There are examples of Paul's use of the first-person 
discourse as self-referential, such as 1 Corinthians 9. However, the first- 
person discourse is seen again in 1 Corinthians 13 but intended as illustrative 
and exemplary (Johnson 1997:107). It comes as no surprise that an 
autobiographical interpretation proves to be inadequate. It lacks 
insufficiently dealing with the historical milieu of the text. Accordingly, 
deeming Romans 7 as autobiographical is not advisable based on the 
occurrence of other Pauline references. 

* Werner G. Kümmel's (1929) seminal book ‘Römer 7 und die Bekehrung des 
Paulus’ ushered a new era of understanding yó [I] as rhetorical. The 
rhetoric in Romans 7:7-25 differs from that in Romans 7:1-6. The audience 
is no longer directly addressed. Paul uses three tenses in Romans 7:7-25: 
beginning with the past (Rm 7:7-11), moving to the present (Rm 7:14- 
24a, 25) and followed by the future tense (Rm 7:24b). Paul draws on a 
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fictional person as a rhetorical tool to make his argument (Cranfield 
1975:351).°% 

e Another traditional view is that yó [I] refers to Adam. The argument is 
yó [I] picks up on the Adamic discourse in Romans 5. Romans 7:7-12 is 
interpreted to wholly apply to Adam as it is through Adam that sin entered 
the world (cf. Rm 5) (Käsemann 1978:192-197),5°4 

* Peder Borgen (2006:35) argues that Paul uses in Romans 7:7-8:4 a 
conventional form of an autobiographical crime-and-punishment story to 
characterise the representative ‘I’ as a contrite wrongdoer, who reacts with 
an existential outburst and receives a verdict. A large number of parallel 
stories about contrite wrongdoers are found in Jewish and Greek sources 
(Borgen 2006:17-35). A special point in Paul’s version is the conviction 
that condemnation is avoided by those who are in Christ Jesus (Borgen 
2006:35). 

* When Paul wrote to the Romans, Ovid's and Euripides’ Medea works were 
popular reading in Rome. In recent years, it has become clear that Romans 
7:7-25 is reminiscent of the tale of Euripides’ Medea.» Medea and her 
ükpaoía were well-known in all circles of the empire (Marrou 1956:163).°° In 
several ways, Romans 7:7-25 resembles the prosopopoeia of a person in a 
tragic situation. This type of language is not typical in Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament or earlier Jewish literature but rather of what scholars often call 
the fragmented personality of Homer and the Greek poets (Stowers 
1994:272). Greek polytheism facilitated the expression of the common 
human dilemma of conflicting goods and obligations (Stowers 1994:272). 
In Hellenist and Roman times, philosophers and moralists rationalised 
language of powers that the powers were not really external, but internal.” 

* Antonio Pitta (2015:310-311) postulates that éy [I] has a mimetic nature 
set in the light of tragic genre. The ‘Il’ is an exemplary ‘I’, which cannot be 
reduced within the boundaries of autobiography (Pitta 2015:309-310) The 
‘T is tragic not only because of àxpaoía but also because the relationship 
with Sin forces the ‘I’ to do evil (Pitta 2015:319). Pitta (2015:316) views 
Romans 7:7-25 in sapiential terms, with only two options possible for the 
‘I on account of Sin's coercion. As is the case with sapiential literature, 
one choice leads to life and another to death. The ‘Il’ is forced by Sin to do 
evil and the law does not cause this. The law is life, but in the hands of Sin, 


503. The rhetorical ‘l’ is also seen in the Dead Sea Scrolls especially in 1 QH 1:21-23; 3:24-26; 1 QS 11:9-10 (Kuhn 
1967:102). 


504. Kidwell's thesis ‘The Adamic backdrop of Romans 7’ (2012) harmonises the ‘I’ as Adam. 
505. Amongst others, Carter (2002:190-191). 


506. Marrou (1956:163) mentions that the Euripides’ - who was considered the great master of classical 
tragedy - version of Medea was placed in school syllabuses overshadowing Aeschylus and Sophocles. 


507. Cf. Epictetus Diss. 41.147 (Stowers 1994:272). 
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it is harmful. Accordingly, Romans 7 consists of a well-known and highly 
developed rhetoric, employed by moralists and philosophers to treat issues 
(Stowers 1994:272). 

e Part of the complexity of the yó [I] problem lies in background questions. 
A shift has succinctly occurred between a Jewish and a Greek background. 
In recent years, the focus of scholarship has moved to include both Greek 
and Roman backgrounds (Schröter 2013:195-223). This has resulted in a 
wide acknowledgement of the influence of Euripides' Medea and, what is 
more, a focus on Eve instead of Adam. An example of this view is Samuel 
Byrskog (2015:279) who suggests that Paul blends Jewish, Greek and 
Roman topoi in an epistolary process of communication from a Christ- 
believing Jew to a Christ-believing gentile in Rome. He combines the motifs 
related to Adam and the motifs of &kpacia related to Medea and proposes 
that concepts associated with Eve played a crucial role for Paul in making 
the Christ-believing Jew to move from one to the other and yet maintain a 
rhetorical purpose with the characterisation of the ‘I’ (Byrskog 2015:279). 


In conclusion, the ‘I’ is best understood as a rhetorical tool within the diverse 
context of the Greco-Roman world. Accordingly, Romans 7 ‘Il’ is a Christian 
adaptation of Greco-Roman discourse about the problem of ükpaoía in service 
of an argument against gentiles attempting to gain self-mastery by following 
the law (Stowers 1994:279). Romans 6-8 uses Sin in a similar way to the 
concept of àxoAaoía, a set disposition to do wrong. Paul adds the assumption 
that sin is wrongdoing against God and his law (Stowers 1994:279). In 
Hellenistic moral thought, habitual àkxpaoía becomes akolasia. Ancient 
moralists debated whether àkpaoía, weakness of will or lack of self-mastery, 
was caused by ignorance and false belief or by passions inherent in human 
nature (Stowers 1994:279). 


The relationship of Sin and the law (Rm 7:7-13) 


Paul's tone changes in Romans 7:7-13. He clarifies the relationship between 
Sin and the law. Even though Paul urges to uphold the law in Romans 3:31b 
and describes a time before the law was given in Romans 5:13. Hitherto in the 
argument, the law has been associated with provocative imagery.*?? However, 
in Romans 5:20, vópog 6& napsıonAdev [the law slipped in]; Romans 6:14, 15 
establishes that believers are not nò vöuov [under the law] and Romans 7:1-6 
posits believers are free from the law, with Paul's avant-garde acumen in 
Romans 7:5 tà nadnnata TOV Auaprıov tà Si TOD vóuou évnpyseito [the sinful 
passions that were working through the law] still fresh in the audience’s mind. 
Accordingly, the budding question on the audience’s lips is addressed in 
Romans 7:7-13, namely, but is the law sin? As whether Mosaic Law or the law 


508. Paul’s portrayal of the law hinges on blasphemy from a Jewish perspective (Wilckens 1993:75). 
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in general is intended, the law would have been seen as something good either 
as a system to govern order or as a way to enter a relationship with God. 


Unsurprisingly, Paul's premise in Romans 7: 7-13 is that the law is good. 
The ring composition highlights this hypothesis as both Romans 7:7 and 7:13 
refute any negative notions of the law as un yévoito marks. In Romans 7:13, 
the law even becomes synonymous with the good (ó àya06c). However, if the 
foundation of the law is good, what went awry? In Romans 7:7, Paul discloses 
that the law functioned as an instrument through which Sin and the parallel 
structured desires became known. The law specifically warns against the 
10th commandment, ‘you shall not covet’ (ook EmWvunoeis) (Rm 7:7f). In 
Romans 7:8, this command becomes the point of contention. Sin takes an 
opportunity through the commandment (agopuny dé AaPodoa 7 auaptia oix 
Tic EVTOAT|C). Sin is successful in benefitting from this action as it accomplishes 
all desired things. Romans 7:8c-10 sheds light on the impact of Sin using the 
law on believers. Apart from the law, Sin is dead. However, ‘I’ was once alive 
apart from the law, but when the commandment came, Sin sprang to life and 
‘T died, and the very commandment proved to be a cause of death to me 
instead of resulting in life. In Romans 7:11, Paul again describes Sin as taking 
an opportunity through the commandment but adds that Sin also deceives 
and kills. Paul concludes in Romans 7:12 confirming the law is holy, righteous 
and good. 


This confirmation of the law continues in Romans 7:13 as the particle uév 
refers to the whole passage and correlates with GAAG in Romans 7:13. Romans 
7:13 is nonsensical without Romans 7:12 in two ways. Firstly, the initial question 
is repeated by stating whether has that was is good for ‘me’, that is, the law 
become (the cause of) death? Secondly, it is seen in Romans 7:7 that it is 
through the law that knowledge of Sin is obtained. Again, in Romans 7:13, the 
same idea is communicated as Sin is shown to be sin through the law, but it 
might become sinful beyond measure when the law functions as an instrument 
of Sin. 


Detail analysis of Romans 7:7-13 


In typical Pauline argumentative fashion, Romans 7:7a commences with the 
inferential question: ti oov &poDuev [what shall we say then?],°° ensued with 
the elliptical nominal question ó vöuog Anapria [is the law sin?] (Rm 7:7b), 
which introduces the main argument.” The definite article in conjunction with 


509. The verse is reminiscent of Romans 6:1 with the repetition of the question: what shall we say then? This 
phrase is well-known in Greek literature, but it is only used by Paul and in his letter to the Romans in the New 
Testament, for example, in Romans 4:1; 6:1; 7:7; 8:31; 9:14; 9:30 (Kruse 2012:299; Michel 1966:225; Wilckens 
1993:75). 


510. The verb sipí is left out in order to make the question more urgent (Greijdanus 1933:324). 
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the noun (ò vópoc) is applied, which signifies the law as an entity. This is 
reminiscent of the personification 6 vönog Kupıebsı (Rm 7:1c), but in Romans 
7:7b, the law is not personified. Rather the law is still treated in a general 
manner as a force whose impact needs to be defined as either positive or 
negative. Similarly, Guaptia [sin] is not personified but refers to the whole of 
sinful actions, that is, anything that could be an obstacle in the relationship 
with God. Paul immediately clarifies that the law is a positive force refuting 
the notion that the law is a sin with un y&vorto [by no means!] (Rm 7:7c).5" 


The adversative particle GAAG (Cranfield 1975:347; Greijdanus 1933:324; 
Käsemann 1978:184; Wilckens 1993:76)*? in Romans 7:7d launches the 
dynamics between Sin and the law, namely, the law provides knowledge of Sin 
(tv Auapriav ook Eyvov). Sin as a power is implied. The verb yıvooko is utilised 
ina manner similar to that in 2 Corinthians 5:21, indicating a concrete experience 
rather than theoretical knowledge (Michel 1966:226; Zeller 1985:159).55 This is 
amplified in the parallel negative unreal contrary-to-fact conditional sentences 
(ovK ... ci un) (Blass et al. 1961:8360[1])°'* ‘not ... if not’ constructions indicating 
exclusively that the ‘I’ (Cranfield 1975:349)*5 would have not known sin if not 
through the law (tiv apaptiav ook Eyvov ei un tà vóuov) and not have known?!e 
desire if not the law had said: ‘you shall not desire’ (mv te yàp &niüupíav ook 
Ñs si un ó vöuog £Aeyev: ook EenWvunoeig). The preposition ài& is used in an 
instrumental manner, indicating the Mosaic Law as the vehicle that sheds light 
on Sin, but the law itself is not indicated as an accomplice of Sin (Greijdanus 
1933:326; Wolter 2014:428). Sin (tijv àpapríav) is elaborated on (yap) with 
desires (tv &mupíav) and the parallel construction as well as te yap also 
underscores the close relationship between Sin and desires. °” However, 
desires do not equate Sin. 


511. Paul's use of the diatribe has similarities with Epictetus as both employ it in the beginning of the argument. 
In the case of Paul, tu) yévotto has developed as a consistent device to emphatically deny preposterous 
conclusions (Malherbe 2014:108-109). 


512. Contra Michel (1966:226) who views it as 'einschránkend'. 
513. Contra Greijdanus (1933:326). 
514. The negative un is used with the unreal indicative in the subordinate clause (Blass et al. 1961:5428[2]). 


515. Wolter (2014:431) argues that ‘I’ in this verse identifies with every Jewish person who has come across 
the Torah. The audience would have consisted of gentiles too. Perhaps it is prudent to rather indicate ‘I’ as 
exemplifying all because the knowledge of correct and wrong is a basic human notion. | would argue that ‘I’ is 
functioning as a rhetoric device to engage with the audience. 


516. The pluperfect of oióa is used implying the action is continuing, thus ‘I’ should continue to not know is in 
effect (Wolter 2014:429). 


517. Te indicates rather a close connection and relationship between the clauses, which in Romans 7:7 is the 
relationship with sin (änapria) (Blass et al. 1961:8443[3]). 
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The Law is personified again (6 vópog £Agyev)?? as the human quality of 
speaking is attributed to it.5 This personification is not uncommon to the Ist 
century.” The Law tells believers not to desire (ox EnWvuncsig). The phrase 
ook EerWvunosig refers to the 10th commandment” and in Jewish traditions the 
10th commandment was considered to be 'the essence and origin of all sin’ as 
it was ‘the sin from which all others flow’.>?? This is incumbent, as all the other 
commandments deal with outward actions, but the 10th commandment deals 
with an inner disposition (Hultgren 2011:277). The translation of the Enıdvu&av 
as 'covet' obscures Paul's Hellenistic conceptualities (Stowers 1994:278). 
Worldviews from Judaism and Greek thought overlap with the use of ém0vpia 
[desires].°?? Gerard Lavery (1980:148) surmises that for Seneca a single crucial 
battle has to be fought within the soul between reason and passion with a 
victory on either side as total. 


Paul argues that the law is not sin and the ‘I’ would not know Sin unless the 
law had exposed it (Kruse 2012:300). Unfortunately, the problem persists 
although the law discourages to desire, the ‘I’ desires. Romans 7:8a illustrates 
how this persistence is possible. Sin has taken an opportunity through the 
commandment (a@opunv õè Aaßodca ù Anaptia 51a tfjg £vroAfjg). Paul draws 
on the common Hellenistic expression? àgoppuv Aaußaveıv [to take an 
opportunity] to illustrate how Sin takes a chance through the commandment 
(Wilckens 1993:79). Jewett and Beverly Gaventa argue that the source domain 


518. Cf. Romans 3:19. 


519. Usually citations from the Torah are introduced with the formula 'it is written' (Dodson 2010:419). The only 
other biblical occurrence where the law speaks, apart from Paul, is 4 Maccabees 2:5-6. Dodson (2010:425) 
notes the difference: in 4 Maccabees 2:5-6, the voice gives the listener the ability to obey, whereas in Romans 
7:7, the listener is rendered powerless to control his or her desire. 


520. Philo, a contemporary of Paul, describes in Contempl. 78 the law from the vantage point of the Therapeutae, 
where the law resembles a living creature with literal ordinances for its body and invisible mind. 


521. There is broad consensus (Jewett 2007:447; Kruse 2012:300; Michel 1966:226; Wilckens 1993:78; Wolter 
2014:430; Zahn 1925:341; Zeller 1985:139) that od« &mupíav reflects the 10th commandment, that is, Exodus 
20:17; Deuteronomy 5:21. The quotations from Exodus 20:17 and Deuteronomy 5:21 are radicalised as these 
are used without an object (Hübner 1978:71). Philo cites the Decalogue in the same way. See Philo, Spec. Leg. 
4.78. In Romans 13:9, Paul also uses o0k £riÜvpíav, but in contrast to this verse, it is clear that it refers to the 
Decalogue. Here, the Attic formulation te yap draws 7:7e-f in connection with 7:7d prompting the notion that 
it is probably a generalisation from the commandment as also seen in 4 Maccabees 2:6 and Philo, Decal., 142, 
Philo, Spec. Leg. 4:78. Other examples in support are: Philo, Spec. Leg. 4, 93; All. 2.8. Vit cont. 74; Jos. Bel. 7. 
261, Ant. 4, 143. 


522. Cf. Philo, Vitae Adam et Evae 19, Decal, 173 (Hultgren 2011:277; Kruse 2012:300; Wilckens 1993:78; Ziesler 
1989:185). 


523. In 4 Maccabees, it is claimed that Jewish law agreed with Greek moral psychology because of its emphasis 
on the passions as the source of evil impulses as the LXX's translation of Enıdvnia allows (Stowers 1994:278). 
Wilckens (1993:80) and Zeller (1985:140) mention the pervasiveness of desires with an example of Ovid, 3,4,17 
(Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupimusque negata). 


524. Cf. Polyb. III 7,5; 32,7; IV 58,8; Isocr. Paneg. 61. 
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of the idiom is ‘war’, but this meaning cannot be attributed to the use of the 
active voice of the idiom. Jewett (2007:449) uses an example of the idiom 
used with the same verb Katepyáčouo in Andocides (Pac 37.4) and another 
example found in Philo, Flacc. 55.7, which describes an Alexandrian prefect 
Flaccus, encouraging mob violence against the Jews: 6 tt ò’ dv óyAoc GobVTAKTOSG 
APOPLTV AGBY TOV Auaprnuarov [but whenever an ungoverned multitude begins 
a course of evil doing]. Gaventa (2004:272) argues that àgopur|v Aaßodoa 
draws on military contexts with the pretext to make war as seen in Polybius, 
3.69; Philo, Flaccus 47, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 5.5.3; 6.25.5. However, 
these examples from both exponents are not convincing enough to coherently 
argue the origins of the idiom from a source domain of war. The idiom is used 
in an active manner. The passive voice is usually attributed to military situations, 
for example, Thuc | 90; Polyb | 41,6 (Wilckens 1993:81). Sin is personified again 
with the use of the definite article and the noun (1] àápapría) highlighting Sin as 
an entity. Paul states that the law is not the culprit, as the preposition 614 is 
used instrumentally with &vroAn, which usually denotes ‘an order authorizing a 
specific mandate or ordinance’ (Bauer et al. 2000:340),?? but in Romans 7:8a, 
Paul redefines &vroAn as a synonym of law referring to a legal system (Bauer 
et al. 2000:340). Accordingly, Sin has taken an opportunity through the law. 


In Romans 7:8b (xatetpyóáooxo Ev &poi näcav Eridvuiav), the personification is 
further explicated as Sin also accomplished all things coveted (näcov Enıdvuiav) 
within a specific space, namely in the f (évépot[in me]).57° The verb katepyälouaı 
with the accusative has the meaning 'to prepare for battle’ in Ephesians 6:13 
(Bertram 1966:634-635), but in Romans 7:8b, katepyälouaı with the accusative 
renders the meaning 'accomplish'. This is coherent with the imagery of Sin 
taking an opportunity and working as an active force. However, dominion is 
implicit as it encompasses an overlord with a specific place that is dominated. 
Sin forged an opportunity to be in control of the ‘I’. The phrase £v £uot invites 
a spatial understanding as the preposition £v is used in a locative manner. The 
body can be inferred as the container for the self, where all desired things 
(näcav EeriWvuiav)’ describe a state of fullness of desires. In Romans 6:12b, the 
negative connection between Sin and £Enıdvuia as a state is associated with the 


525. |t especially means mandate in Koine, for example, P. Oxy. 2771, 4,6,10 (mandate given by a woman to 
her husband). ‘EvroAn was widely used in public law concerning laws, decrees, constitutions, rules of public 
administration and royal and imperial orders (Spicq 1994k:11). Describing a command of a king, an official or a 
general, for example, in Xenophon Cyrop. Il 4,50: ¿vtoù tod Kópou (Schrenk 1964:545). 


526. The preposition £v is used in a locative manner. 


527. This is also found in Sirach 36:22; 4 Maccabees 2:4: xai od póvov dé tiv TG NöVradelag oiotprAaocíav ó 
Aoyıonög &ntkpaceiv Palveron GAAG Kai ráons £ri&upíac [Not only is reason proved to rule over the frenzied urge 
of sexual desire, but also over every desire]. Cf. Aristoteles, Top. 140b28, Diodorus Siculus 1.70.6.; Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 5.48.2; Dio Chrysostomos 4:24; 4:99; Plutarch, Mor. 101a. These desires not only derive 
from the interpretation domain of sexual desires, which would have underlined Paul's use of oáp& [flesh], but 
rather it encompasses wanting what is not yours. 
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reign of Sin. The image of all desired things (ràcav Enıdvuiav) conjures an 
image of the total takeover of Sin. Consequently, the commandment urging 
cautiousness concerning 'to desire' provides sin with a base of operations 
(Hultgren 2011:277). 


Romans 7:8c (y@pic yàp vönov Anapria vekpá) elaborates on Romans 7:8b 
(yap) with a description being apart from law Cyopig ... vóuov). Sin cannot take 
an opportunity within the ‘I’ if the law does not exist (Hultgren 2011:277).>8 In 
Romans 5:13, Paul described a time before the law, but to be apart from the 
law is a unique appearance in Paul.7? The metaphor draws on a figurative 
state of being dead or ‘lifeless/without power’ with the image Sin is dead 
(àpapría vekpóá).**? Romans 7:8c-10a forms a chiastic pattern with A dpaptia 
vexpä [sin dead] (Rm 7:8c); B yò éCov [living I] (Rm 7:9a); B ù Guaptia avétnoev 
[sin coming to life] (Rm 7:9c) and A the ¿yò ànéOavov [I died] (Rm 7:10a) (Moo 
1996:437). How the relationship between the law and Sin affects the ‘I’ is 
explored. Romans 7:9a is closely knit together with Romans 7:8 as yopic ... 
vópov repeats. Furthermore, temporal clause Romans 7:9a (yò 6& Elov yopig 
vóuov voté) describes a time in the past when the £yó [I]?! was alive.5*? Again, 
Paul contrasts the imperfect €C@v (Rm 7:9a), which enhances the understanding 
of living, with vekpóc [death] (Rm 7:8c). This period without the law changed 
with the coming of the commandment (£A00001g ... tfjg £vtoAfjc) (Rm 7:9b).55 


Paul interchanges between évtoAn and vöuog and moves from Cao to åvačáo. 
In Romans 7:9b, &vroAn is an example of a metonymy referring to the law as a 
whole and not just the one commandment, as in Romans 7:7 (Michel 1966:228). 
Romans 7:9c continues the personification of Sin. Sin sprang to life (ñ ünapria 
aveincev). It is again emphasised as an entity with the definite article employed 
with the noun (1| änapria). Sin has been allotted human qualities to be able to 
emerge from a dormant state as the verb üvalao is used here in the sense of 


528. Michel (1966:227) notes that Paul thinks forensic, as there where the law is, brings sin to be liable. 


529. Paul only uses the expression apart from law Cyopic ... vóuov) three times (Rm 3:21; 7:8, 9). The expression 
does not appear in the LXX or any other works of Hellenistic Jewish writers of antiquity. The 116 instances this 
phrase occurs in the Thesaurus Lingua Graeca are from authors who cite Paul or echo his words. The same is 
true when the article is added. There are only nine instances in early Christian literature, but post-Paul. 


530. The noun vekpóg [death] indicates a state of not functioning or without power. It was often used to refer to 
those killed in battle, for example, Th. 4.44: tob vexpovcs oz007)0v00Uc AveiAovto (Liddell et al. 1996:1165). Michel 
(1966:227) and Wolter (2014:435) describe vekpóc succinctly as ‘wirkungslos’. 


531. Romans 7:9 marks the first appearance of £yó in Romans. 


532. Bauer et al. (2000:425) suggest that Cam should be understood illustrating the perils of a follower of Jesus 
who thinks moral action is incumbent on the law instead of the ‘Spirit of life in Jesus Christ’ (tod mvebuatos TIS 
long £v Xptot@ ‘Incod), as seen in Romans 8:2. 


533. Wolter (2014:436) comments on the possible time limit inferred from Romans 5:12-13 with sin entering 
the world after the misstep of Adam. The problematic moment is rather found in Genesis 3:6, where awareness 
of the law slipped in. Wolter (2014:436) continues that Paul does not want to limit the time frame to the time 
between Adam and Moses. 
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‘to awake after being dormant’. This is contrasted to the ‘Il’ who was living. The 
twist in Paul's use of this imagery is that Sin has sprung to life. Life and to 
come to life again are associated with living in Christ Jesus.™4 The Jesus- 
following audience would have been aware of this association. Unexpectedly, 
the active agent Sin (f| Guaptia) has sprung to life through the law. 


Nonetheless, in Romans 7:10a, the ‘I’ died (&yo 6& an&davov).”° The emphasis 
is placed on the ‘I’ with ¿yò dé in the beginning of the sentence and creates a 
contrast with the ' who waslivingthenin Romans 7:9a. The very commandment 
that was supposed to bring life proved to be for the ‘Il’ to cause his or her 
death.°® The clause Romans 7:10b (xai svpé6n) illustrates the result of the 
process (kai opé0n) with the dative (uot) signifying that it affects at a personal 
level (Michel 1966:228). The preposition eig is used in this case to indicate a 
goal (Oepke 1964b:429).° The assumption is that the law leads to life, but 
this does not transpire according to Romans 7:10c. The commandment that 
should lead to life is the very commandment that leads to death (1| &vroAn rj eig 
Corny, abtr] eig Hävarov). The demonstrative pronoun (atq) refers back to the 
commandment (7 &vroAn) in Romans 7:8 and 9, emphasising the disillusionment. 
It is important that the law itself is not the problem, but Sin manipulating it 
(Zeller 1985:140). The ‘l’ wants to live. The law was intended for life, but through 
the law, Sin is able to take an opportunity causing the opposite to happen, 
namely, death (Hultgren 2011:280). In Romans 7:10, eig emphasises the result 
of the law manipulated by Sin, namely, death. Death is interpreted in contrast 
to a living relationship with God (Bauer et al. 2000:443),5%° 


534. For example, Romans 6:11, 13; 14:9: sig todto yàp Xpiotóc ànéOavev Kai Einoev, tva Kai vexp@v Kai Govtov 
kuptevon [for to this end Christ died and lived again, that he might be Lord both of the dead and of the living]. 


535. Wolter (2014:437) mentions that this death is relevant to the eschatological ‘He//sver/ust and taking 
Romans 1:32 and 6:21, 23 into account, refers to a person losing his ‘Heil’ because of his or her missteps of the 
law. In 11 Q5 19:9-10, ‘Dem Tod verfallen war ich in meiner Stinde, und meine Verschuldungen lieferten mich an 
Scheol aus’. Jewett (2007:451) argues that sin has emerged to turn the commandment into an instrument for 
gaining honour. His view relies on the assumption that Paul is addressing house churches competing against 
one another. | do not think Paul is addressing the house churches nor that the main concern exhibited here is 
honour. 


536. In Romans 7:10, the clause kai evpéOn uot EvroAn 1] eig Cov, adtH eig P&vatov is an aorist passive followed 
by a dative with an indirect object uot. A form of the verb ‘to be’ is required in the translation (Bauer et al. 
2000:412). 


537. The eig reflects the seriousness of Paul's imagery. It is reminiscent of Romans 6:17 proving that being 
obedient to the wrong master leads to death in contrast to being obedient to Christ which leads to life. Cf. 
Romans 6:16, 18, and 21. 


538. Wasserman (2008a:405-406) argues that ‘killing’ and ‘dying’ in Romans 7:7-13 function as metaphors for 
domination and control. ‘| died’, ‘sin deceived me’ and 'killed me’ and ‘worked death in me’ are equivalents to 
the irrational passions that overpowered the mind as seen in the Platonic tradition. It is normal in the Platonic 
tradition to personify irrational passions as malevolent, devious and deceptive beings that overrun the soul and 
rise to rule in place of its natural master. 
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Romans 7:1la (f| yàp aGpaptia Apopunv Xapoboa di tfj; EvroAfig) repeats the 
metaphor of opportunity as Sin taking an opportunity through the 
commandment, highlighting the true root of the problem, namely, Sin. In 
Romans 7:8b, the result of Sin taking an opportunity culminates in the total 
control of the ‘Il’. In Romans 7:11b-c, however, there is a significant progression 
in Paul's use of the personification of Sin. Sin is a manipulator and killer. The 
argument indicated that Sin is not a good lord to be obedient to and that 
being for Sin leads to death, but the identification of Sin as the death-giver is 
novel. Sin has caused the death of the ‘Il’ through this manipulation of the law, 
and has also managed to deceive (&&anoxáo) the ‘I’ and kill (anokteivo) the T. 


The use of ‘deception’ (é&anatáo) has been pointed out as reminiscent of 
the serpent's deception in Genesis 3:13 (Cranfield 1975:552; Jewett 2007:452; 
Michel 1966:228; Zeller 1985:140)5,5*? which Paul also uses in 2 Corinthians 11:3 
(cf. 1 Tm 2:14). It is possible that Paul has the original tale of the fall of man in 
sight (Wolter 2014:438). However, Wasserman (2008a:405) succinctly argues 
that the fact that the verb for deception found in Romans 7:11 shares the 
root verb of the LXX Genesis 3:15 is insufficient evidence that Romans 7 alludes 
to Eve.549 


Accordingly, Paul concludes (@ote) his argument that the law is not the 
problem, but Sin in Romans 7:12a (ote ó pgév vópog Óywo) reminding 
the audience the law is indeed holy. Paul underscores the value of the law with 
the threefold expression rj ¿vtot Ayla Kai ducatia Kai &yoOr] [the law is holy and 
righteous and good] (Rm 7:12b).5^ Paul picks up the motif of àya0óc in Romans 
7:13, and instead of employing vönog or &vroAn, Paul uses ayadög to describe 
the law.°*? In Romans 7:13a (Tò oov &ya0óv &poi éyéveto 0&vaxoc), Paul revisits the 
original question in Romans 7:7, namely is the law sin? In Romans 7:13, he asks 
whether the good has become the cause of death for ‘me’? (tò oov dyabov Euoi 
éyéveto 0óvatoc). This brings the death of the ‘I’ as a result of Sin taking an 
opportunity through the law into focus. Once more, as seen in Romans 7:7, the 
notion of the law being sin is emphatically refuted in Romans 7:13b. It is not 
the law that is the problem. The adversative particle GAAG in Romans 7:13c 
sheds light on the true problem, that is, ñ apaptia. In an essentially repetitive 


539. The verb &&anatác which has the same connotation as ünatä@ of deceiving and appears in the original 
account of Adam's alibi. 


540. Contra Dunn (1988:384). 


541. Paul's view of the law stands within mainstream Judaism (Hultgren 2011:280). The adjectives äyıog, óíkotoc 
and ayadc are often found in Deuteronomy 4:8; 2 Maccabees 6:23, 6:28; 2 Ezra 19:13; Nehemiah 9:13; Josephus, 
Ant. 4.295 and Spr. 4:2 to describe the law (Michel 1966:229; Wolter 2014:439). The adjective àya06c describes 
&vroAN as a characterisation of things that have social significance and worth (Bauer et al. 2000:4). dikatoc also 
situates the law as righteous. Partaking in the holiness of God is worthy of respect, reverence and awe as was 
the conventional view also reflected in 2 Maccabees 6:23, 28, ‘holy law’, 4 Ezra 9:37. 


542. Cf. Epictetus Diss. 4.3.11-12. Cf. Romans 7:16; 1 Timothy 1:8. 
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manner, Paul elaborates on the actions of Sin in two final clauses, in Romans 
7:13d-f. In the first final clause (iva pav Anapria, da TOD Ayadod uor Katepyalousvn 
Oávatov), the rare expression iva oavfj Anapria [that sin might be shownT°* 
appears, duplicating that Sin misconstrues through the good (ù tod Ayadod), 
suggesting the law to engender death.°** In the second final clause (iva y&vntaı 
ka0' óneppoAnv àpaproAógc rn) Anapria oix Ths EvroAng), ‘in order that the sin might 
become’ connotes that Sin might become sinful beyond measure (ka0' 
oneppoA1|v duaptwiòc)= through the commandment (616 Tis £vtoAT|c) (Cranfield 
1975:354). Bauer et al. (2000:199) list yívoua to imply something results in 
something for someone. This is not the first time that Paul draws on an image 
of excess. This image recalls Romans 5:20. In a similar final clause construction, 
it is indicated that where Sin increased, righteousness was abundant 
(énAeóvaosv N AuapTia, ozepenepioosvuosv T Xapız). It can be deduced that favour 
(yapic) supersedes Sin (áuaptia). However, it should also be noted that yäpıg is 
associated with Christ. In Romans 5:21, it becomes clear as yaptc might reign 
through righteousness in eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord (1| yapic 
Bacu.ebon SiG ducatoovvy sic Gor|v aimviov 614 Inood Xptotod tod kopíou ruv). 
The law itself is good, but when manipulated by Sin, it becomes exceedingly 
sinful. 


Persuasion in Romans 7:7-13 


The inclusio encircles the premise that the law is good. The imagery of Sin 
being portrayed as a power that takes a chance is repeated. On the one hand, 
the imagery underscores the law becomes problematic when Sin takes an 
opportunity through the commandment exempting the law from any suspicion. 
The repetition highlights the ensuing relationship of dominion between 
believers and Sin. 


The hegemony of Sin is depicted as a force that deceives and kills (Rm 7:11). 
Sin takes a chance and accomplishes all desired things, specifically év &poí 
[in me]. The space of destruction is clear, namely, the body of the believer. 


543. This is the only occurrence of the verb paivouat in Romans and the verb denotes ‘to be recognised’ (Bauer 
et al. 2000:1047). The only other pre-Pauline occurrences are found in LXX Psalms 2:17: tva gav tò kpíua oov 
[in order that your judgement might appear] and Herodotus Hist. 3137.22 reporting that Democedes acted ‘in 
order to seem worthy in Darius’ eyes’ (iva pav 1póc Aapíou E@v ... óokuióc) (Jewett 2007:459). 


544. According to Wolter (2014:443), the same 'Unheilstod', as found in Romans 7:10-11, features in this verse. 


545. The expression kað’ ózeppBoArjv [beyond measure] evokes an image of a scale with the point of the scale at 
extent (Bauer et al. 2000:1032). The expression is popular with Attic orators. Paul also employs it in 1 Corinthians 
12:31; 2 Corinthians 1:8; 4:17, and Galatians 1:13. Jewett (2007:459) interprets this idiom to illustrate the strife for 
honour, which in itself was not necessarily viewed as sin's law bending, but as competition between members 
of house churches. For Jewett (2007:460), Paul's use of sin as twisting the commandment into a method of 
gaining honour is unique. In my view, it can rather be inferred from the text that sin is trying to seize (as started 
in Rm 7:8 and repeated in Rm 7:11) the self (£uot). The strife is currently located in the self and not between 
persons, although the Roman audience would have been well-acquainted with the notion of honour. 
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The self becomes the dominated space with all desired things signalling a 
general state of decay in Romans 7:8. Sin is a destructive power, not only is Sin 
a ruler that brings its own subjects into decay but also ultimately Sin kills its 
subjects. 


However, the audience knows that they have been freed and separated 
from Sin. The audience cannot be dominated by Sin because they are not 
under the Law, but under Favour, as seen in Romans 6:14. The only way that 
Sin can have this hegemonic power in the self is if believers succumb to their 
desires. If they heed to the manipulation of Sin, Sin will take an opportunity in 
the believer. When believers are not obedient to Christ, as seen in Romans 
6:15, 19, they provide Sin a chance to grab hold of their bodies as instruments 
for Sin. Paul illustrates the assumption of a time without the law in which Sin 
is deemed as dead, rendered as lifeless and without any effect, but Sin sprang 
to life. Sin as a hegemonic force is coherently portrayed with the metaphor of 
opportunity in Romans 7:7-13. Believers should be slaves of God, blocking any 
foothold of Sin. The body that is a slave to God becomes a space that is 
protected from calamity, orientated towards life and results in eternal life 
(cf. Rm 6:22). 


The Spirit versus the flesh (Rm 7:14-20) 


In Romans 7:7-13, Paul ascertains that the law is good. This premise is in 
Romans 7:14-20, but the relationship between law and Sin is unpacked again 
from a new standpoint, namely the contrast between Spirit and flesh. 
Throughout Romans 7:14-25, a conflict situation is evident within the 'l' as a 
result of being under the Sin (nò tùv àpapiíav) and implicitly under its 
authority.” The argument in Romans 7:14-20 follows two similar lines of 
thinking that can be traced in Romans 7:14-16 and Romans 7:17-20. Paul 
assumes the audience already knows that the law is spiritual, but the ‘I’ is of 
the flesh. The argument in Romans 7:14-16 describes the situation of the T as 
having been sold under Sin. This predicament causes the ‘I’ to not do what 
the ‘I’ wants, but to do what the 'l' hates even though the T agrees that the law 
is good. 


In Romans 7:17-20, the ‘I’ is no longer in control, but Sin dwells within the 
‘I. Again, the argument mirrors Romans 7:14-16, confirming it is in the flesh of 
the ' where that which is good does not dwell. Even if the ' wants to do 
good, it cannot do good. The same predicament in Romans 7:19, as in Romans 
7:15, is seen as the 'l' cannot do the good the ‘I’ wants to do, but only does the 
evil which the ' does not want to do. Romans 7:20 repeats Romans 7:17 


546. It is significant that Paul uses 020 and the definite article - the sin (tiv üuapriav). The sense of nó is ‘under 
the power or authority of’. As can also be inferred from Matthew 8:9 and Luke 7:8 (Cranfield 1975:357). 
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accentuating that the || 
dwelling in the ‘I’. 


is no longer in control, but is overtaken by the Sin 


C0 Detail analysis of Romans 7:14-16 


The second line of the argument affirms the law is good ushered in Romans 
7:14 with the phrase ‘for we know’ (oiéapev yap).”” The audience is already 
familiar with this notion.”* Romans 7:14b (ótt 6 vöuog nvevuartıkdg EoTIv) builds 
on the argument with the novel concept that the law is spiritual.°* The word 
rvevuorıkög describes having to do with the (divine) Spirit." Romans 7:10 
cn vtoù n eig Conv) already encapsulates avevuatikds (Zahn 1925:349). 
Although Paul established this link between the law and the spiritual realm, 
which is usually associated with God, he juxtaposes nvevuorıkög [spiritual] 
with oäpkıvog [fleshly]. This contrast establishes a pattern of recurrence with 
Romans 7:5 where the contrast is initiated (Wilckens 1993:86). The ‘we who 
know’ Cotóapigv)?*! the law is spiritual is set against the ‘I’ (y) in Romans 7:14c 
(éy@ 6& oápxivóg eiu) placed in the emphatic position associated with oGpKtvoc 
[of the fleshly1.*? The ‘I’ is clearly in a negative disposition as oäpkıvog means 
'carnal or worldly orientation closed off to the spirit’ (Bauer et al. 2000:914; 
Cranfield 1975:357; Jewett 2007:461)°° The use of cápriog also picks Romans 
7:5 up on the description of what the flesh domain (£v tfj capkt) is. Hegemony 
is prevalent with the position of the éy [I] as the situation becomes clearer in 


547. The phrase otdaptev yap seems nonsensical when it is considered that this pericope is mostly in the first 
person. Zahn (1925:349) interprets oidanev as oióa pev. Wilckens (1993:85) rightly notes that the use of the 
plural cannot be convincingly explained. Syntactically, the rest of the verse is not dependent on this phrase. 


548. This style is typically used by Paul as seen in Romans 2:2; 3:19; 8:22, 28; 1 Corinthians 8:1, 4; and 2 Corinthians 
5:1 and functions as an introduction formula drawing the addressees into the argument (Cranfield 1975:355; 
Greijdanus 1933:342; Michel 1966:229; Wilckens 1993:85; Wolter 2014:444). 


549. Paul is not personifying the law again in Romans 7:14 as was the case in Romans 7:1. The definite article is 
used in a general sense to refer to the law. 


550. For example, Philo in Abraham 113: ij xpoqntóv Tj ayyéA@v netaßarövr@v ànó NVEVHATIKTG Kai woxostdods 
ovotas [prophets or of the angels who had changed their spiritual and soul-like essence] (Bauer et al. 2000:837). 


551. Paul could be drawing from the notion in Judaism that the law derives from divine origin affirming its 
authority. Early Jesus followers made similar claims concerning their sacred writings as seen in Matthew 22:43; 
Mark 12:36; Acts 1:16; 4:25; 28:25; and 2 Peter 1:21, but in different terms (Cranfield 1975:355; Jewett 2007:460). 


552. Paul has already indicated in Romans 7:5 that odpé is associated with being under the control of sin. Wolter 
(2014:445) argues that the antithesis of the Torah as spiritual against the self-characterisation of the ‘Il’ as being 
of the flesh functions as a metonymy of the relationship between humans and God. 


553. Michel (1966:230) remarks that the notion ‘flesh’ derives from a Semitic-Hellenistic pre-tradition. In secular 
terms, oópkwog refers to obesity (e.g., Eupolis Comic Frag. 387 ‘a corpulent woman’), to human limitation 
(e.g., Aristophanes Inc. Fab. 26.1., ‘not as another man of the flesh’; Sib. Or., Frag. 11.; Aristotle Eth. Nic. 1117b 
3; Polybius Hist. 38.8.6) and susceptibility to corruption (e.g., Epicurus Dep. 16.1., what is flesh is capable of 
corruption’). These images of excessiveness in terms of obesity and corruption seem to fit like a glove after 
the excessive illustration of sin in becoming sinful beyond measure and using the law to deceive, as seen in 
Romans 7:13. 
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Romans 7:14d (nenpauevog nó tiv àpapríav) as the 'I' finds itself having been 
sold under Sin (Michel 1966:231; Wolter 2014:446).5^^ This image underscores 
a loss of control for the T. In Romans 6:15, 19, the image of being a slave to Sin 
was already seen, but a believer had an active role to play in the decision to 
which master to be obedient to or to present himself or herself to. 


The phrase mempapévoc nò tùv Anapriav [having been sold under sin] is sui 
generis to Paul (Jewett 2007:461) and a solecism.” Sin is personified as the 
preposition nó with the noun àpapzía indicating subjection. The ‘I’ is literally 
under Sin, but what is more, Sin is further depicted as a slave dealer as Paul 
draws on the source domain of nınpaoka [sell]. The verb nınpäoko [sell] occurs 
in various commercial contexts including slavery, for example, LXX Leviticus 
25:39 and LXX Isaiah 50:1, where being sold into slavery and captivity 
is associated with Israel's sin (Jewett 2007:461; Stowers 1994:281).55 Writers 
frequently use nınpaoKo as a metaphor for betrayal and disloyalty, for example, 
1 Maccabees 1:15: ‘they (Jewish Hellenizers) joined with the gentiles and were 
sold to do evil' (Stowers 1994:280). It is frequently used in the handing over of 
a captive or prisoner (Stowers 1994:281). A Hellenistic parallel occurs in an 
inscription from Asia Minor in which a slave Antigone is to be 'sold from among 
her fellow slaves' and given over to the power of Demeter an infernal deity 
who will ‘not be propitious to her’ (Newton 1863:725-727). In Ps. Demosth. 17, 
13, voi METPAKOOL Eavtovg eig tåvavtia [to those who have sold themselves to 
what is opposed (to their country's interests)] (Bauer et al. 2000:815). These 
ample examples illuminate that zutpóoko [sell] also draws on the source 
domain of slaves being sold. The imagery enhances the fleshly existence of 
the ‘I’ as the ‘Il’ is powerless under the power of Sin (Zahn 1925:351). 


In Romans 7:14, the distinction between nveupatkóc [spiritual] and oápkiog 
[fleshly] is evident with the latter situation associated with the dominion of 
Sin. Up until this point, Paul has used the image of slavery, but the believer 
always had a choice as the believer could choose to be obedient. However, the 
situation becomes dire in Romans 7 as the ‘I’ is of the flesh and, accordingly, 
already within the space of Sin's dominion. Slaves are obliged to do what the 
master wants (Wolter 2014:446), but in Romans 7:14, the ‘Il’ becomes more 
entangled in this hegemony. 


554. Wolter (2014:446) mentions that Paul illustrates the hegemonic relationship as the loss of the I's’ ethnic 
autonomy as he or she is under Sin. 


555. The faulty grammar is seen that tutpáoko refers to the ones who sell being in the dativ casus and not being 
no with an accusative, as is also seen in Diodorus Siculus 16,83,1; Plutarch. Eum. 8,5; Lv 25,39; Bar 4,6; JosAs 
24,9 (Wolter 2014:446). 


556. Goodrich (2013:495) argues that nenpauevog ono tiv üuapríav is a complex allusion to Isaiah 50:1, echoing 
the Isaiah 49-50 evoking images of the Babylonian exile. Goodrich's argument is built on the work done by 
Philonenko tracing 11 QPs 19:11 as an echo of Isaiah 50:1 as well as Romans 7:14 (Goodrich 2013:476-495). 
However, Philonenko's methodology is not sound. 
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However, having been sold under Sin, the ‘I’ is engaged in a conflict within 
the self.” The extent of this conflict comes to the fore in Romans 7:15a as yap 
also marks an elaboration (Wilckens 1993:86). The verb katspyülouaı of the 
relative clause (6 yàp katepyälounaı) in Romans 7:15 means ‘to accomplish’ and 
the sentence expresses: ‘what | am accomplishing | really do not know’.°°® The 
utterance in Romans 7:15b sheds further light (yap) on this. That which the ‘I’ 
want, the ‘I’ do not do (ov yàp 6 HEA@ 1obto tpáooo). Romans 7:15c (AN 0 oð 
todTo noi) underscores the contrast (GAAG) of what the ‘I’ does, the ‘I’ do that 
which the ‘I’ hates.°°? The conflict is intensified with the only appearance of the 
verb juoéo [hate] in the Pauline letters.’ In what seems as an essentially 
repetitive manner, Romans 7:16 reflects this conflict within the self between 
what the ‘I’ wants,°®' that is, the good which also implies the law, and what the 
‘P does reflected in the verbs zotiéo and mpdoom [to do] which functions as 
synonyms;?*?? with the demonstrative pronoun obrog repeated three times (Rm 
715b,c and 7:16a) accentuating ‘this’ that which the ‘I’ does not want to do. 
Not only does the ‘I’ find the law good but also the ‘I’ agrees that the law is 
good in Romans 7:16b-c (cóuonui v vóuo ótt KaAdc).°% The noun kaAóc reminds 
of àya0ó6c used for the law in Romans 7:12 (Wilckens 1993:86). The effect of the 
metaphor of having been sold to Sin is seen as the ‘I’ has been doing these 
things that he or she does not want to do, because as a slave he or she had to 
obey his or her master.°** 


557. See ‘The ‘I’ debate’ for more detail. 
558. The verb katepyälonaı has the same meaning as Romans 7:13 (Wilckens 1993:86). 


559. In classical parallels, Epictetus describes the contradiction of a person lacking reason and thus acting in 
ignorance against his better interest: what he wants he does not do, and what he does not want he does' Diss. 
2.26.4 or in the case of Ovid where a weak-willed person says '| perceive what is better and approve of it, but I 
pursue what is worse' Metam. 7.20-21, Ovid, metam. 7,19 (Michel 1966:231). 


560. The verb mośo means in this context detest and not disfavour (Bauer et al. 2000:652). 


561. The notion of ‘to want’ (0£X0) occurs seven times. The meaning of the verb 0éA@ is nuanced as to have 
something in mind for oneself, such as a purpose or resolve to do something (Bauer et al. 2000:448). 


562. Paul's use of the verbs npácoo and noiéo both resonate with earlier occurrences of the law in Romans. The 
former in Romans 2:25 ‘practice the law’ and the latter in Romans 2:13 ‘doers of the law’. That what the ‘I’ wants 
to do is the good or as the good also implies is to follow the law. It is possible that the verbs zpácoo and toto 
are used as synonyms, or more likely that a distinction is intended between katepyälonaı and moo, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, npácoo. The verb npáooo is less definite as it is never used with reference to an 
action of God and predominantly used when an activity is disapproved (Cranfield 1975:358). 


563. Cf. Romans 7:22. The verb cvvijóonat is used to express rejoicing with others as can be seen in Philo Conf. 
7 cuvijóero kai cvvanó(Cero [community of languages led them to impart to each other their pleasures and 
discomforts], Xenophon Symp. 8.18 refers to friends ovvi]ógo0o1 08 Emi Taig káos npáčeor [sharing a common joy 
in life's pleasures] and Plato's explanation in Resp. 462e of the ideal state in which all will ij gvvnodnceton ánaca 
éavtijs eivor tò n&oyov [share the pleasure or pain]. 


564. Wolter (2014:453) also argues that Paul illustrates a 'Herrschaftsverháltnis continuing the metaphor of 
being slaves from Romans 7:14 under sin. 
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The self becomes the conflicted space where Sin and what the ‘I’ truly 
wants to do struggle for power. Having been sold to Sin envelops the self 
under the hegemony of Sin. The self and per implication the body of the 
believers becomes the space dominated by Sin, as the ‘Il’ cannot do what the 
'l wants to do. The hegemonic power Sin compels the ‘I’ to do what the ‘I’ 
hates. The ‘I’ cannot escape the dominance of Sin. 


Romans 7:15 and 19 ubiquitously are Greek sayings central to the Greco- 
Roman ethic of self-mastery (Stowers 1994:260). Paul's argument bears 
similarities specifically with Euripides’ account of Medea 1077b-80. Both 
Euripides’ Medea and Paul describe conflict utilising the phrase ov ywóoko 
[not knowing]. Paul's ‘I’ does not know what he or she brings about (6 yàp 
Katepyáčouar où ywaokm [Rm 7:15]. However, Paul's use of not knowing is 
framed with two occurrences of the perfect olöa occurring in the plural in 
Romans 7:14 and in the singular in Romans 7:18. These parallel occurrences 
highlight the progression of the argument as the f is at first not able to do 
(cf. Rm 7:15-16) and as the argument continues, not capable of doing (cf. Rm 
17:20) what the ‘I’ deems as good, which refers to the law. 


The turning point between Medea and Paul lies in the fact that Paul's ‘I’ 
does actually know what he does.*95 Paul's ‘I’ knows about the good and what 
the ‘I’ is supposed to do, namely, follow the law. 


O Excursus: Medea 


The tale of Medea would be well-known to the audience and was even used in 
schools (Marrou 1956:163). It is the story in Greek circles of a woman scorned 
seeking revenge. Medea’s husband, Jason, used her in his efforts to attain the 
Golden Fleece. He then wishes to marry princess Glauce in Corinth. Medea is 
filled with jealousy. She sends Glauce a dress and a golden crown covered in 
poison, resulting not only in the death of the princess but also her father 
Creon. Medea is aware of Jason’s desire to have a new family and so kills their 
two sons, Mermerus and Pherus, and then flees to Athens. Some sources 
mention that the death of her two sons was by accident, while others blame 
the death of the two sons on the citizens of Corinth. 


The figure of Medea gained continued popularity as she was connected 
with purity of citizenship and ethnicity. Medea stood for foreigners who 
corrupted the purity of the citizen’s body and her saying about àkpaoía (bad 
mixture, ill temperature and lack of self-mastery) connoted the moral 
degeneracy that mixing with foreigners would supposedly bring. The figure of 


565. Wolter (2014:451) asserts that it is not possible to determine whether Paul was aware of the Medea 
discussion even if some of the language uses overlaps. Furthermore, Wolter finds the àkpaoía discussion in 
Medea not to really contend with what a person wants to do and what a person does, as Medea does what she 
wants. In contrast, it is clear that Paul has to do what he does not want to. 
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Medea and other passion-bound barbarian women from Greek tragedy 
became important in imperial Rome as early as Cicero. The type becomes a 
prominent oratorical slander.° The theme especially peaked between the 
struggle of Anthony and Octavian. Propagandists likened Medea to Cleopatra, 
Omphale and Semiramis. Niobe was recommended as a modelfor prosopopoeia 
and paralleled Medea as a type of degenerate foreign woman. On the doors 
of the temple of Apollo in Rome, erected as a votive for the victory at Actium, 
stood the scene of Niobe slaying her children. The not so subtle defeat of 
Anthony and Cleopatra used Niobe as a paradigm of God's wrath against 
barbarian hybris (Stowers 1994:271). 


Phaedra's monologue in Euripides' Hippolytus is also linked with the failure 
of self-mastery (377-83): ‘| do not think people do evil by nature, for many are 
good. But one must consider that though we know and understand what is 
good we do not act on what we know - some through laziness, others through 
preferring pleasure more than goodness' (Quoted by Stowers 1994:261). 
Socrates as well as Plato opposed this popular view of àxpaoía, deeming it to 
be impossible for a person to act against what a person knows is right and 
impossible, and Plato also opposed the larger tragic perspective (Stowers 
1994:261). In Medea, passion functions as a foreign power, which wrestles the 
dominion of the mind (Stowers 1994:262). 


O Detail analysis of Romans 7:17-20 


However, the situation for Paul's ‘I’ changes from being a slave to the imagery 
of possession. Sin has been a destructive force deceiving humans through the 
law, but as the adverbial phrase vovi 6é [now surely]**/ in Romans 7:17a marks 
the second argument within the pericope Romans 7:14-25, it becomes evident 
that Sin dwells within humans. In Romans 7:17a (ookérn ¿yò katepyáčouat adTO), 
the ‘I’ is no longer responsible for his or her actions as the T no longer the self 
brings about, but the Sin dwelling in the ‘I’ (dAAA T] oikoðoa £v £poi Gpaptia [RM 
7:17b]) (Wolter 2014:453). In Romans 7:8, ¿v époí was already used as a place 
where Sin works all desired things. The T is of flesh and therefore no good 
dwells in the ‘lI’. In Romans 7:17b, the spatiality is prevalent in Paul's metaphor 
of possession. Sin is personified again with the definite article and the noun 
underscoring that it is an entity. The source domain oikéw means ‘to live or 
dwell’ (Bauer et al. 2000:694). Usually, oikéo is associated with the Spirit of 
God that dwells in people (Weindt 2011:1210). Paul reverses the image, shocking 
the audience with Sin dwelling in the ‘l’ instead of God's Spirit. It is evident 


566. Cf. Pro Cael. 718; Leg. Man. 8.21. 


567. The phrase vovi d& oükétt [now surely it is not ...] is employed in a inferential manner and should not be 
interpreted from a temporal sense (Bauer et al. 2000:546, 592; Cranfield 1975:360; Jewett 2007:467; Wilckens 
1993:87; Zahn 1925:353). 
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that the ‘I’, having been sold to Sin, rather results in the indwelling of Sin.?s® 
The metaphor 1| oiko0oa £v &poi Guaptia [sin's dwelling in me] has a distant 
parallel in Philo Leg. 1.78.5 (Jewett 2007)°°°: 


Now the overall intelligence that indwells the wisdom of God (1 oikodoa tiv TOD 0200 
coQi&v) and his house is beautiful for it is imperishable and abides in an imperishable 
house. (p. 469) 


Romans 7:18a (oida yàp) is parallel with Romans 7:14, although the verb oióQ 
in Romans 7:14 is in the plural, whereas the singular is used in Romans 7:18. In 
Romans 7:14, Paul established that the law is spiritual, but the ‘I’ is of the flesh 
and has been sold under the lordship of Sin. In Romans 7:18, Paul underscores 
this difference between the law and the ‘I’. The clause Romans 7:18b (ötı ook 
oikei Ev &uo() repeats the metaphor of indwelling, but in a dramatic fashion, 
Paul elaborates on the space ¿v ¿poi (Zahn 1925:356) with Romans 7:18c (todt’ 
EoTiv EV t OapKi pov) underscoring that the ‘I’ is of flesh and in the flesh (£v tH 
capkt).”’° The latter is associated with the dominion of Sin. For Paul, odpé is an 
instrument constituted by all the various body parts forming a whole, which is 
dominated by Sin (Bauer et al. 2000:915). Lapé ‘flesh’ functions as a metonymic 
description of the body. It has become the home of Sin and now describes the 
conditio humana (Cranfield 1975:361; Wilckens 1993:88; Wolter 2014:454). 


The image succinctly illustrates the dire situation of the 'l' in an environment 
totally controlled by Sin.” The imagery of the flesh magnifies the improbability 
of the good (àya06v), namely, the law (Rm 7:13) to be at the helm of the ‘I’. Sin 
creates such an inhabitable environment that no good can live in such 
conditions (Bauer et al. 2000:915). 


The tragedy of the ‘I’ situation is elaborated on (yap) in Romans 7:18d (tò 
yop ée napóákewaí poo, illustrating the will is at hand for the ‘I’ to do good. 
The expression tò 0£Agw indicates the possibility to do good (Wilckens 
1993:88). This is present and lives (1apáxeua) in ‘me’. But as the adversative 
clause in Romans 7:18e illustrates, accomplishing the good (tò Kkatepyälsodaı tò 
KaAöv) is not present in the ‘I’ (ov [napáxeuaít poi, thus the T does not bring 


568. However, demonic possession does not seem to be an appropriate model for Paul's argument, according 
to Cranfield (1975:360). In contrast, Wolter (2014:453) and Zeller (1985:141) understand that the dominion of sin 
over the ‘I’ is being described as a demonic possession as sin dwells in a person impeding his or her autonomy, 
resulting in being lost to himself or herself. Wolter (2014:453) and Zeller (1985:141) use Test. Naph. 8:6 to 
circumscribe this argument and view it as a metaphor. Although the example dates later than Paul's letter, it 
offers insight into how indwelling could be understood. A similar example can be seen in Josephus Ant. 6, 211. 


569. Schottroff (1979:501-502) argues that sin is a demonic power that exercises a reign of terror. 


570. The flesh is seen here as destructive. This association is also seen in Philo Gig. 1:29: aitov d& tíjg 
àveniotrioocóvngs HEYICTOV rj odpó kai T] 1póc oüpka oikeiworg [and the greatest cause of our ignorance is the 
flesh, and our inseparable connection with the flesh]. In Sextus 317, dya8ov Ev oapki uù emitter [do not seek 
goodness in the flesh]. In Epicurus, oápğ is the bearer of sinful feelings and desires as well as the means of 
sensual enjoyment (Bauer et al. 2000:915). See Ep. In Plut., Mor. 135c; 1087; 1089; 1096 ai ts capkóg ErriWvniat. 


571. The causal coordinating conjunction yap indicates that the verse is supportive of Romans 7:17. 
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about the good (Blass et al. 1961:8399[1]). The state of human forsakenness is 
highlighted, as the human is not inherently evil, but extradited to the dominion 
of Sin (Michel 1966:232). 


The substance of Romans 7:15b is repeated in Romans 7:19 (Cranfield 
1975:361; Michel 1966:233; Wolter 2014:455). Again, the conflict within the self 
is evident. For the good, which | want (où yàp 6 0£Xo mold Aayadöv [Rm 7:19a]), 
| do not do. But evil which | do not want (GAAG 6 od Oé kakòv [Rm 7:19b]), this 
| do (10010 npáooo [Rm 7:19c]). This refers back to the ancient 'Akpaoía debate 
concerning Medea's classic dilemma between reason and passion (Wolter 
2014:447-451). 


In Romans 7:20a, the clause (ei 68 6 où 0£X0 [yà] TODTO norð) illustrates the 
dire situation of the ' being encroached by Sin to such a limit that the ‘I’ 
cannot be held accountable for its actions.?? In Romans 7:20b (oüokén £yo 
Katepyacopo adr6), the ‘I’ is no longer autonomous. Romans 7:20b-c repeats 
Romans 7:17a-b. A new vantage point on the conflict of the ‘I’ occurs with the 
repetition of the metaphor of indwelling Sin (1) oikoboa £v époi Gpaptia). The 
repetition emphasises, firstly, that the ‘I’ is not an instrument of Sin, but sin 
occupies the self and dominates to such an extent that the ‘I’ fails to do the 
good it wants to. Secondly, Paul marks a distinction between the will of the ‘I’ 
and the power of Sin within the ' that opposes that will. Sin is the ruling 
power (Michel 1966:233). 


Paul's use of the metaphor of possession in Romans 7:17-20 is noteworthy 
as the ‘I’ is no longer struggling to do what the ‘I’ does not want to do and 
hates, but now the ‘I’ has been stripped of all autonomy. It is the Sin that lives 
in the ‘I’ that is performing the actions. A slave could still rebel against his or 
her lord, although there would be consequences, perhaps even death. But in 
Romans 7:17-20, the ‘I’ cannot even be disobedient like a slave could, but does 
not even have the autonomy to rebel. The ‘I’ is tragic, not only because of 
ükpaoía but also because the relationship with Sin forces the ‘I’ to do evil.5/5 


LJ Persuasion in Romans 7:14-20 


Again, Paul employs sharp contrasts. In Romans 7:14, we are reminded that 
the law is good. Paul adds a new attribute to the law describing it as spiritual. 
However, the ‘I’ finds itself in the fleshly realm and is even put in a further 
disposition having been sold under Sin. Again, the preposition nó [under] 


572. The conditional Romans 7:20 seems to reverberate Romans 7:17-18. Rhetorically, the repetition serves as 
redditio in order to emphasise the point (Wolter 2014:455). 


573. Pitta (2015:316) deems it appropriate to view Romans 7:7-25 in sapiential terms as the ‘I’ does not have a 
choice as a result of the coercion that Sin exercises with regard to the ‘I’ and the Mosaic Law. 
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marks position with Sin being in the dominating position and the ‘I’ literally 
under it. 


The metaphor of being sold under Sin is developed with the àkpaoía debate. 
This slavery metaphor cogently indicates the predicament of the ‘Il’ not being 
able to do what the ‘I’ wants to do, but doing what the ‘I’ does not want to do. 
This type of discourse was well-known in Rome and shares a connection with 
the tale of Medea. 


Medea was an important figure especially for Roman propagandists 
illustrating the effects of a degenerate foreign woman. Paul's audience would 
have picked up on the subtleties. The figure of a woman is portrayed as a 
bonded figure, which is also reflected in Romans 7:1-6 in the marriage analogy. 
Paul fiercely illustrates with his metaphor that being under Sin is a situation of 
subjugation and bondedness. 


Nonetheless, there is a slight difference between Paul's '' and Medea 
concerning knowing. Medea acted the way she acted as she did not know any 
better. The same cannot be said of the T. The ‘Il’ knows better and does not 
have to suffer the situation of not being able to do what the ‘I’ wants to as the 
‘T should be obedient to Christ. This idea has been established in Romans 6:17. 
Paul rather illustrates in detail the result of being obedient to the wrong lord, 
which is Sin. 


However, Paul uses the slavery image again to illustrate the confinements 
of being under Sin in Romans 7:14-16. In Romans 7:17-20, Paul shifts to a 
metaphor of possession intensifying the depiction of being under Sin. As can 
be inferred from the slave metaphor, the ‘I’ had to do things he or she did not 
want to do. However, a slave could still disobey his or her master. There are 
ample examples of Roman slaves being disobedient to their masters. The 
consequences of disobedience are harsh ranging from being flogged to even 
death. 


However, in Romans 7:17-20, the ‘Il’ does not even have the autonomy to 
disobey his or her master. The possession metaphors in Romans 7:17 and 7:20 
sketch a picture of total subjugation. 


The conflict between mind and body 
(Rm 7:21-25) 


Romans 7:21-25 marks the final section of the argument, shedding light on 
the relationship between law and Sin. The discontinuity between doing what 
the ‘I’ wants and that what the ‘I’ does continues. The premise that the law is 
good is prevalent. In a logical determination, the ‘I’ finds the law good, with 
the will to do the good, but the evil is at hand for the 'l'. Romans 7:22 
reiterates that the inner man of the ‘lI’ agrees with the law of God. However, 
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in Romans 7:23, the ‘I’ observes in its members another law waging war 
against the law of the ‘Il’ mind and the law of Sin taking the ‘I’ captive in its 
members. The state of captivity yields the ‘I’ in Romans 7:24 to assert that it 
is a wretched human in need of someone who will save the ‘Il’ from the body 
of death. In Romans 7:25, the T gives thanks to God through Jesus Christ 
‘our’ Lord as the ‘I’ is in its mind a slave to the law of God, but the flesh of the 
'l is a slave to the law of Sin. 


Detail analysis of Romans 7:21-25 


The final section of the argument of the relationship between Sin and law is 
seen in Romans 7:21-25 as the inferential particle pa [thus] (Rm 7:21a) signals 
(Wilckens 1993:88). The logical formulation ebpíoko dpa tòv vönov of 7:21a 
conveys that the ‘Il’ finds the law, but what is referred to by tov vöuov is not 
certain.°”* In Romans 7:21a, the verb ebpíoko is used in the active voice applied 
to the law (ebpioko &pa tòv vöuov), most likely signalling the law that has been 
manipulated by Sin as it only causes the ‘I’ to do the evil at hand instead of the 
good that it wants to do (Wilckens 1993:88). The frustration of the ‘Il’ continues 
while the good the ‘I’ wants for itself to do (và 0£Aovu Euoi zxoteiv TO kañóv [RM 
7:21b]»?^? is not being done as is elucidated in the phrase of Romans 7:21c (ðt 
&ptoi TO kakóv apükeıtaı) that the evil is present with ‘me’. The dative commodi 
in Romans 7:21a (16 0£Aovu &poi) is mirrored in Romans 7:21b with &uoi. The 
phrase ‘the bad lies within my reach’ reverberates Romans 7:18d (tò yàp 
O£Aew napakeıtat uo). This imagery echoes a state of possession." This law 
that the ‘I’ finds is crippling the ‘I’ as the f is still not capable to do what the 
‘T truly wants to do. 


Romans 7:22 ensues elaborating on (yap) the dichotomy of the ‘I’ wanting 
to do good, but only managing the evil at hand. Underneath the dominion of 
Sin, the inner being still deems the law good with the premise of the argument 
surfacing again, namely, the law is good. However, in Romans 7:22a, vóptog 


574. It is not certain what is exactly intended with the law as the Torah or law in general. Wolter (2014:256-257) 
argues that vönog is not being used in the same way as in Romans 7:14-20, but is used here metaphorically as 
an expression for something like a rule or a lawfulness (cf. Hultgren 2011:291; Wilckens 1993:89). However, the 
phrase tà vöu@ tod 0200 refers to the Torah in Romans 7:22. 


575. The object of 0£Ac is vóptog and the object of too is KaAóc being an infinitive of purpose ‘in order to 
do good’. The object of £bpíoko is Tov vöuov and the dative T@ OéAovtt &poi is not dependent on g£bpíoko. It is 
possible to understand tà @éAovtt poi noleiv TO KaAóv as a dative of disadvantage with ebpíioko, but it is better 
to interpret it with the ótt clause. The placement is probably to emphasise (Wilckens 1993:88-89). Contra Zahn 
(1925:357). 


576. The expression zapákewaí pot [lies ready at hand for me] appears nowhere else in Christian literature. 
In Sirach 31:16, it is used as an admonition ‘eat like a human being what is set before you’ which fit the basic 
meaning, lie ready at disposal (Jewett 2007:468). 


577. In effect, Romans 7:21-23 functions as a summary of Romans 7:14-20 (Wolter 2014:455). 
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signifies Mosaic Law (Wilckens 1993:90). The phrase ovvi]lóopat TH vópo (Rm 
7:22) is an augmentation of oúuonu TH vóu (RM 7:16b) signalling the contrast 
between ‘want’ and ‘do’ and is propelled in a war between the law of the Ts 
mind and the law of Sin (Wilckens 1993:94). 


This is not the first instance in which Paul uses the concept of the inner 
man. It is also in 2 Corinthians 4:16, where Paul refers to our outer self (6 É£&o 
"uv &vOponoc) as having been destroyed (ötapdeiperan) and our inner self 
(ó £oo fjv) as being renewed day by day (avakotvodtat r]uépa. Kai ru&pa).”® 
For Paul, there is an inner man and an outer man (Cranfield 1975:363). Paul 
separates what the ' wants and what the ‘I’ does. This separation seems to 
also function at an intellectual as well as bodily level as Paul refers to the 
inner”? man (£co ávO0ponov [Rm 7:22a]) (Wolter 2014:452).59? It is this inner 
man that wants to do good, follow the law and consequently function in an 
intellectual capacity. This intellectual capacity can be inferred from the 
connection between the phrase tov gow áv0ponov (Rm 7:23) and vodc Lov (Rm 
7:23). It is the mind that recognises the law of God (vóuo soð [Rm 7:25, 23]). 
The law of God is different than the other law (of Sin), which entails an element 
of forcing a person to do something they do not want to do (Michel 1966:233). 
A wordplay concerning law forms in Romans 7:22-23: 10 vóuo tod soð [the 
law of God], Etepov vöuov [another law], t® vöu@ tod voög Lov [the law of my 
mind] and tõ vöuo tfj apaptias [the law of sin].®' There is an ongoing struggle 
between the ‘inner being’ and ‘my members’ (Michel 1966:233). The former 
associates with 'mind' affirming the goodness of the law, and the latter 
associates with 'Sin' (Hultgren 2011:291). 


Paul continues with bodily imagery in Romans 7:23a with the phrase pAéno 
dé [but | see] enlisting the sense of eyesight. In Romans 7:23b-c, the body 
becomes a clear space of contention with another law waging war against the 
law of the mind. The body has been subjected to the dominion of Sin (Rm 7:5) 
in the argument, but in Romans 7:23b, the body is presented as a place of war. 
The phrase £v xoig ui£Agoi already seen in Romans 6:13; 6:19; 7:5 is employed 
again, but in Romans 7:23b, instead of the personal pronoun in the plural, the 


578. Cf. Ephesians 3:16; 1 Peter 3:4 (Michel 1966:234; Wilckens 1993:93). Cf. CorpHerm 115 6 oboıwöng ávOponoc; 
118.21 ó £vvoug ávOpomoc; XIII7 ó £vói&Ogtoc ávOponoc. 


579. The adverb £co denotes inside/within, as there is no verb of motion (Bauer et al. 2000:398). 


580. Paul coins middle Platonist ideas with his use of 'inner/outer man' and although he draws on Platonist ideas 
his anthropology is not dualistic (Jewett 2007:470). However, Wolter (2014:459), in contrast, does not find the 
linguistical overlaps between Paul and Plato as well as middle Platonism convincing as the ideas within their 
contexts are used vastly different. He rather suggests that Paul is drawing on 2 Corinthians 4:16 and reuses it 
here with a new meaning. 


581. Wasserman (2008a:407) contends that the law of sin is a play of words that expresses the incorrigible 
desires of the passions and appetites to pursue evil ends. Something similar can be spotted in Philo's description 
of Cain as a city 'whose laws are lawlessness' Post. 52. 
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‘P singular (uov) is used. The body has been depicted as a tool for slave owners, 
but in Romans 7:23b it becomes a place where a war is waged. Paul uses péAog 
as a metonymy because it refers to the whole body as the sum of its parts. 
The phrase £v toic LéAgotv pov [in my members] is repeated twice stressing the 
fact that the members are in contention for either the law of the mind or the 
other law. 


In Romans 7:23a, the personal pronoun emphasises that the specific 
location for the activity of the forces is in the body of the self. The preposition 
ev is used ina locative (Wilckens 1993:92) manner illustrating that the members 
are the specific space in which there is a different law (£tepov vöuov) waging 
war against the law of the mind (dvtiotpatsvöuevov TO VOU@ TOD voóc uov).58? 


Paul characterises this other law (étepoc vópoo), which is the law of Sin, with 
two participial terms interpreting the conflict between wanting and doing as 
a war (Wolter 2014:460).°® It seems that ‘another law in my members’ (étepov 
VOLOV £v toic IA eoív LOD) and ‘the law of sin being in my members’ (16 vópuo tfc 
åuaptiac TH Övrı Ev tols u£Agotv uov) function as synonyms.°®* The Etepog vöuog 
[other law]?® is not only the aggressor but also the victor in this war (Wolter 
2014:460). It is Sin that takes the ‘me’ captive. The law of sin (aiypoAotiCovtá 
ue EV TO VOLO tfjg ünapriag) makes the T a prisoner to the law (Bauer et al. 
2000:31).°®° Hegemony can be traced as Sin is in the position of power and the 
'l is in a disposition of being a captive prisoner of war.°?” 


In Romans 7:23b, the metaphor of dominion draws on the source domain 
of war. Paul draws on the military verbs àvuotpoatebopnot [to be at war with an 
enemy]**? and aixuodortilouaı [to be captured in war]. The source domain 
aiyuoAotilouaı means ‘caught by the spear and denotes a prisoner of war’ 
(Link & Tuente 1978:590-591). In both the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament, 


582. Similar cases: Aeschylus, Sept. 622; Euripides, El. 587; Empedocles, frag. 126; Plutarch, De esu carn. 4; Philo, 
Heir 268, Alleg. Interpr. 2. 49 cáp& is contrasted with vodc (Spicq 1994r:232). 


583. The phrase àvtiotpatevóuevov TH VOU TOD voóg pov means ‘to be at war with the law of my mind’ (Bauer 
et al. 2000:90). 


584. Cranfield (1975:364) and Jewett (2007:470) suggest that it is quite natural to associate tod vodc Lov [which 
my mind acknowledges] with vönog tod 0200 in Romans 7:22. The noun voög is contrasted with the side of life 
that is physical and refers to the higher mental part of a human (Bauer et al. 2000:680). 


585. Cranfield (1975:364) mentions that Paul uses law in this verse metaphorically to denote the exercise of 
power, authority and control exercised by sin. 


586. In the Roman Empire being defeated also meant being subjected to slavery, death in an imperial theatre 
or, if a prisoner was particularly attractive or important, he or she would be executed in honour of Jupiter at the 
end of the victory parade (Jewett 2007:471). 


587. This is also not the first time that Paul draws on this type of language as in 2 Corinthians 10:5; it is not sin, 
but Christ who is in the position of power: aiyuaAoiGovtec nüv vónpa gig trjv bnaKonv TOD Xptotod [we take every 
thought captive and make it obey Christ]. 


588. Cf. Xenophon Cyr. 8.8.26; Dio Chrysostom Orat. 32.90. 
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a ‘prisoner of war’ is a miserable person who stands in special need of God's 
help.**? In the Hebrew Bible, the thought of imprisonment is always linked with 
prayer and liberation (Kittel 1964:196). However, the thought of imprisonment 
in war is carried over into the inner moral and religious struggle of man (Kittel 
1964:196). The use of aiyuaAotilounan is unique to Paul in the New Testament 
(Kittel 1964:196). In Romans 7:23, it illustrates subjection to Sin. In 2 Corinthians 
10:5, Paul also uses aiyuoX.oiGopot to indicate subjection, but the subjection of 
our thoughts to Christ (Kittel 1964:196). 


Romans 7:24 depicts the dire situation of the T subjected to Sin in the 
body of death. It is from a place of being captured as a prisoner of war that 
the cry ‘how wretched a person am |’ (tadainmpoc tym GvOpamocg [Rm 7:24a]) 
originates.°” The famous parallel to Paul's words in Romans 7:24 is Ovid’s Met. 
717-21 (quoted by Stowers 1994), where Medea is dialoguing with herself: 


Oh wretched one, drive out these flames that you feel from your maiden breast if 
you can, If | could, | would be more reasonable. But some strange power holds me 
back against my will. Desire impedes me one-way, my mind another. | see what is 
better and approve it, but I follow the worse. Why do you, a royal maiden, burn for 
a stranger, and think about marriage in a foreign world? (p. 263) 


The ‘P is torn between his or her will to follow the law of God and the life 
of flesh and cries out for a saviour (Stowers 1994:280). In Romans 7:24b, 
this becomes prevalent in the rhetorical question, ‘who will save me?’ (tis ue 
POVOETAL ...).?! 


The verb pvopot [to be rescued] is in the future. It is from out of this of a 
body of death (Ex tod ompatos Tod Oavátou to010v)*??? that the ‘I’ needs to be 
rescued from as the question ‘who will save me’ (tic ue pbostar) indicates.°% 
Being rescued from this body of death means to be rescued from the power 


589. Cf. Psalms 79:11 (Kittel 1964:195-197, 195). 


590. Cf. LXX Samuel 4:8; LXX 6 Ezra 16:17. The phrase TaAaínopogc yò ávOponog [how wretched a person am 
|] has parallels in early Attic, Hermetic, Stoic, Cynic, Hellenistic Jewish sources as the adjective tadaimwpoc 
[wretched] occurs. 


591. Wolter (2014:461) postulates that this emphasises that help can only come from outside - a person needs 
God to save him or her. 


592. It is not clear whether tovtov should be interpreted with tod o@patoc or tod Havatov. Jewett (2007:472) 
opts for 'the body of this death' following the word sequence and mentions that the death in view here is 
probably Paul's violent persecutions prior to his conversion. This argument does not hold, as the ‘I’ is not 
autobiographic. Cranfield (1975:367) deems tovtov to fit better with o@patoc as the ‘I’ is saved from the 
condition of the body under the occupation of sin and if it was not so, the ‘I’ would have succumbed to death. 
The phrase tod octo Tod Oavátou tovtov refers to the human nature of the ‘I’ in its condition when it is under 
the occupation of the ‘other law’ which is the usurping authority of sin (Cranfield 1975:366). Wolter (2014:462) 
suggests that tod o@patos tod 0avátou tovtov refers metonymically to Romans 6:6 expressing a determinative 
existence of the earlier person. The dualism of body and soul is seen here, as Paul does not identify the ‘I’ 
with the soul but with the body. The death referred to is the death found in Romans 7:10-11:13, thus being the 
'Unheilstod' (Wolter 2014:462). 


593. Wolter (2014:462) deems the question not to be rhetorical as it illustrates the despair of the ‘I’. 
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of death (Bauer et al. 2000:907). The body of death describes being under 
the power of Sin, as Death accompanies Sin. A person is still susceptible to 
death, but those who belong to the Resurrected Christ will be saved from the 
mortal body's qualm. A similar occurrence can be seen in AcPI Ha 3,7: ék 
SEGLOV EPVOATO TOV KOGLOV ÖAov [(God who) rescued the entire world from its 
chains] (Bauer et al. 2000:907). This is also seen in 2 Corinthians 1:10, where 
he has saved us from a great death and will save (Ex tjukoótov Davétov Eppboato 
uàs Kai Pboetan). 

Romans 7:25 does not answer the question in Romans 7:24. God is thanked 
as believers are situated under God’s Favour. They have been protected from 
the horrible scenario sketched with the body of death. Believers and Paul have 
undergone a status change, accordingly gratitude ydpic dé v Hea [but thanks 
be to God]j,?*^ reminiscent of Romans 6:17, where Paul thanks God for his 
righteousness (Cranfield 1975:367; Jewett 2007:472). 


Romans 7:25 is best understood as a parenthetic interjection of the authorial 
voice within the speech of the imaginary persona (Stowers 1994:281).°% The 
adversative particle dé in Romans 7:25a indicates the distinct difference 
between the 'body of death' in contrast with the power of Christ. Paul now 
also uses the plural ñuðv [us] instead of the first person, which has been 
dominant in this pericope. It is through the agency of Jesus Christ 'our' Lord 
(81a Mood Xpioto9 tod kopíov riiv) that it is possible to be out of the power of 
Sin. Believers are under the dominion of Jesus Christ. This refers back to 
Romans 7:6, where the audience already knows that they have been saved 
from the body of death. It also connects to Romans 8:1, as believers are exempt 
from condemnation, as they are located in Christ. 


However, the body remains a contested space, as the flesh is continually 
associated with Sin and inherently death. Paul states in Romans 7:25b that the 
'l is in his or her mind a slave to the law of God, but in the s’ sinful nature a 
slave to the law of Sin (éy@ tà uèv vot SovAeva vóuo 0200 tfj 62 capri vóuo dpaptiac 
[Rm 7:25b]). The use of the verb dovAsbo recalls Romans 6:15-23, where being 
a slave of Jesus Christ has been illustrated as positive. The ‘P would rather be 
a slave to the law of God in contrast to the alternative lordship of Sin. The 
dichotomy between the law of God and the law of Sin persists as will unfold 
again in Romans 8:2. For Paul, sin is a continual problem. Even if the believer 
is under the lordship of Christ, there is always a possibility of the believer 
falling back into the lordship of Sin. Sin is a defeated power and should play 


594. For example, gratitude is the proper response to a deity for benefits conferred as seen in Jos. Ant. 7, 208. 


595. Both Romans 7:25 and Romans 82 are indicative of the first- and second-person singular used to represent 
the third person (Blass et al. 1961:8281). In the light of ancient prosopopoeia, the ‘you’ fits well (Stowers 
1994:281-282). 
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no role. However, the believer could give Sin power if he or she is obedient to 
the wrong lord, as seen especially in Romans 6. 


Persuasion in Romans 7:21-25 


In Romans 7:21-25, the final segment of Paul's argument concerning the 
relationship between the law and Sin unfolds. In Romans 7:21, we become 
aware the f is still immersed in a conflict. The law that has been manipulated 
by Sin causes the conflict. The ' continues not to be able to do what the ‘I’ 
wants to do. 


The conflict takes place not only at a bodily level but also at an intellectual 
level, as seen in Romans 7:22 (tov éo@ ávO0ponov) and Romans 7:23 (tod vodc 
uov). The intellectual side of the ‘I’ wants to joyfully agree with the law, 
specifically the law of God. The will of the body is to do good, but the evil 
lies at hand. Accordingly, the domination for space in believers’ bodies 
encompasses all of the human’s faculties. 


Paul employs military metaphors to indicate the direness of the struggle 
with Sin. The ‘I’ is ‘waging war’ (avttotpatebopat) with Sin in its members and 
another law ‘takes captive’ (aiypoaAwtiCw) the T. The ultimate low point of 
this continuing battle throughout Romans 7:7-25 culminates in Romans 7:24 
when the ‘I’ asks, ‘who will save me from this body of death?’ Paul has made 
it continuously clear that when a person is subjugated to Sin, death is the 
result. The ‘l’ is overpowered, and the space, namely, the believer's body is 
deemed ‘this body of death’ (tod oópatoc Tod Havatov tovtov [Rm 7:24]). 
However, in Romans 7:25, it becomes clear that not only will God rescue the 
' through Jesus Christ ‘our’ Lord but also believers will be saved. The verb 
pbouaı denotes ‘to be rescued’ and Christ proves to be able to save the ‘I’ 
from the power of death. Believers are under the lordship of Jesus Christ and 
no longer captives of Sin. 


The slavery metaphor is used again. A divide is still present as the intellectual 
part of the ‘Il’ serves the law of God in contrast to the flesh that remains to be 
a servant of the law of Sin. For Paul, the contest of powers vying to dominate 
the body is ongoing. However, obedience is vital. A person may choose to be 
obedient to either Sin or Jesus Christ. The flesh remains drawn to Sin, even 
though the body wants to do good. The mind, in contrast, does not have the 
same disposition as the flesh but seeks to submit to Jesus Christ. 


E The Spirit (Rm 8) 


Romans 5-7 vividly describes the dominion of forces, such as Sin, Death and 
law, within their respective relational position to believers. Notwithstanding, in 
Romans 8, Paul veers the argument in a positive light with fastidious attention 
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to nveðua [Spirit].°° Romans 8 consists of sections that are logically connected 
to, but often independent of, each other, contingent to the content (Harrisville 
1980:117). The sections of the argument can be traced as Romans 8:1-11,° 
12-17; 18-30; 31-39. 


Being in Christ (Rm 8:1-11) 
C Believers in Christ (Rm 8:1-4) 


Romans 8:1-4 throws light on believers' current position as ‘in Christ’. Romans 
8:1 commences with the statement that there is therefore now no condemnation 
for those who are in Christ Jesus (Covdév ápa viv katákpia toic £v Xpiotà Tnood 
[Rm 8:1a]) based on the argument of Romans 7:25. The statement is elaborated 
on with the elucidation that the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set 
believers free from the law of Sin and Death (ó yàp vöuog Tod mvEbpLatos ts oñs 
Ev Xpiot® Inood r]AevOépoo£v os ANO TOD VOLOD TG åuaptiac Kai Tod Oavátov [Rm 
8:2]). However, the notion of the law of life and the law of Sin needs further 
explication. Romans 8:3 attempts to clarify the contrast expounding for what 
the law was powerless to do because it was weak through the flesh (tò yap 
åàSúvatov Tod vóuov Ev à HobEvet did tc GapKdc [Rm 8:3a]), God (did by) sending 
his own Son in the likeness of the sinful flesh (6 0zóc TOV EavTOD vióv TEUWAG EV 
OLOLMLATL capkóc Auaptiag [Rm 8:3b]) and for sin (Kai nepi åuaptias [Rm 8:3c]), 
condemned sin in the flesh (karékpiwev Ti dnapriav Ev Th capkt [Rm 8:3c]). The 
reason for sin's condemnation becomes clear in Romans 8:4: that the righteous 
requirement of the law might be fulfilled in believers (iva tò dikaiMpa TOD vóuov 
TÀnpo0f| Ev Hiv [Rm 8:4a]). Believers walk not according to the flesh, but 
according to the Spirit (roig un Kate oApKa TEPINATODOIV GAAG KATA TTVEDUA 
[Rm 8:4b]). 


O Detail analysis of Romans 8:1-4 


The placement of the indefinite personal pronoun ovdév at the beginning of 
the sentence and the temporal use of the adverb v6v??? sheds light on the 
current position of believers, namely, those who are in Jesus Christ (toic £v 
Xptot@ 'Incod). This position delimits believers’ exoneration. The forensic 


596. Throughout the scope of Romans 1-7, nveðua only occurs five times; in Romans 9-16, eight times, but in 
Romans 8, nveüna occurs 21 times, more than in any other single chapter of the entire New Testament (Cranfield 
1975:371; Moo 1996:468; Schlier 1977:236). 


597. Most commentators gauge the break after Romans 8:11 (Cranfield 1975:372; Haacker 1999:149; Kasemann 
1978:204; Lohse 2003:228; Schlier 1977:236), but others consider Romans 8:13 more suitable as the antithesis 
between the flesh and the Spirit, as seen in Romans 8:4b-9a, becoming an application of exhortation in Romans 
8:12-13 (Byrne 1996:234; Fitzmyer 1993:479; Harrisville 1980:117; Légasse 2002:481; Moo 1996:472). 


598. Hultgren (2011:296) describes vbv as an eschatological vov of the new age that has arrived with the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead (cf. Dunn 1988:415; Moo 1996:472). Cf. Romans 3:21; 5:9; 6:19, 22; 7:6. This is 
true, but Peterson (2017:226) describes viv more precisely as ‘life in the Spirit’. 
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image katükpına underscores the result of God's saving action seen in Romans 
7:25a (Haacker 1999:151; Kruse 2012:322; Schlier 1977:236; Zeller 1985:152).°99 
The resurfacing of katakpıua also establishes a link with Romans 5:16,18 
resounding the judicial pronouncement that under the lordship of Christ a 
believer is free from the lordship of Sin, which leads to death.??? The same 
theme of being free from Sin is also reverberated in the connection the 
inferential particle ápa determines with Romans 7:6.9?' The forensic image is 
coherent with the legal jargon, emphasising that believers are freed from Sin 
(Du Toit 2003:54). The question lingers whether Roman or Jewish legal jargon 
is intended? Similar to Romans 7:1-6, it is of no consequence whether Roman 
or Jewish legal systems are used, as Paul's audience would have understood. 
Even if the audience resembles the lower strata of society representing Jewish 
and Greek backgrounds, they would have also been conversant with the main 
features of Roman law (Du Toit 2003:54). This image deters any remnant 
notion of following the law to the letter as a means to gain access to God 
(Barrett 1957:154; Michel 1966:249).50? 


Again, Lakoff and Johnson's container metaphor may be used as a tool for 
illumination. Throughout Paul's argument, the believer's body may be inferred 
as the container. Within the phrase toig £v Xpiotà Inood, the preposition £v 
signifies spatiality, while Xptiot@ Imood constitutes a specific location.°% 


599. Bauer et al. (2000:518) suggests that the context described in Romans 7:24 qualifies the nature of the 
judicial sentence as a death sentence. Contra Fitzmyer (1993:481) who interprets katükpına as having the same 
meaning as in Galatians 3:10, ‘the curse'. However, Paul's use of the law in Romans is different from that in 
Galatians, and the context does not support 'cursed'. 


600. Jewett (2007:480) interprets the letter to the Romans to address the situation of Roman churches, which 
he argues is the reason for the continued perception of powers and principalities derived from Adam's fall, as 
seen in Romans 8:12, 35-39. In contention, Bornkamm (1969:90) succinctly indicates that using rhetoric as a 
delineation of Judaisers or groups and individuals is an error in the letter to the Romans. Jewett's argument is 
not feasible as there is simply not enough evidence. 


601. Bultmann (1947:197-202) contends that Romans 8:1 is a gloss. However, Romans 8:1 is sensible when 
understood with Romans 7:6. Van Leeuwen and Jacobs (1974:353) add that Romans 8:1 is an expression of the 
result of Romans 7:25b. 


602. In Romans 7, it is copious that the law, when manipulated by Sin, becomes a hindrance in a relationship with 
God. Harrisville (1980:118) remarks that for Paul, Sin occurs in the pursuit of the Torah. Furthermore, Harrisville 
(1980:118) sheds light on the Qumran community, who, similar to Paul, regards humans as fallen and can only be 
saved by the initiative of God. This view is reflected in the multitude of thanksgiving hymns. The key difference 
between Paul and the Qumran community originates from the Qumran community's vantage point that Sin does 
not occur alongside obedience to the Torah and, accordingly, justification from Sin frees them from the way of the 
Torah. 


603. It is clearly locally in Romans 8:1 (Jewett 2007:480; Wright 2002:576). Deissmann's seminal study 
'Die Neutestamentliche Formel "in Christo Jesu" (1892) launched the understanding of the formula as both 
local and mystical. Mystical connotes to Christ as a universal Spirit forming the atmosphere believers live in. 
Following Deissmann, Fitzmyer (1993:482) and Kásemann (1978:212-215) draw on a mystical understanding. 
Contra Schlier (1977:237) and Peterson (2017:226) who rightly note &v Xpictó Troo0 refers to a new way of 
being derived from baptism and faith. Accordingly, with regard to Paul's argument in Romans 5-8, interpreting 
the phrase mystically is not appropriate. Hultgren (2011:296) deems ¿v Xpıot@ Too to be more than a means 
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The container metaphor does not need to specifically indicate believers' 
bodies, as Romans 7:25 is still fresh in the minds of the audience. The metaphor 
signifies that Christ rules in believers' bodies, highlighting the saving action of 
Christ, as Kbpıog is not utilised. 


The close connection between the év-term and its referent indicates the 
controlling influence (Bauer et al. 2000:327).°%* The controlling influence is 
metonymically expressed with Christ Jesus (Xpioto Inood). The concept 
domain ‘controller for controlled’ is applicable in Xpiotà Tnoo9 as believers do 
not just have to think of who Christ is but also consider their relation to him 
(Lakoff & Johnson 1980:38-39). 


Needless to say, the interpretation of £v Xpiotà remains a contentious 
debate. Amongst the anatomisations, prevails the debate whether év Xpiotó 
should be regarded as a metaphor or not.9?5 It is not the aim of this study to 
solve the £v Xptot@ debate. Certainly, there is a possibility that Paul understood 
this as an ontological reality. As a modern exegete, &v Xptot@ Tnoo [in Jesus 
Christ] in Romans 8:1, 2, is in my view a metaphor that forms part of the 
recurrent pattern of the dominion. 


This container metaphor entails bodies of believers where Jesus Christ 
rules, in which believers are transposed after they have been saved, as seen in 
Romans 7:25. The result of being dominated by Jesus Christ encompasses a 
person to be free from Sin and condemnation. The believer's position of being 
£v Xptot@ Inood is repeated in Romans 8:2 and further elucidated as ydp signals 
(Greijdanus 1933:354; Kásemann 1978:207).°° However, the elaboration 
unfolds in an abstract manner complicating the current metaphor of dominion 
with another metaphor of dominion. This metaphor hinges on two abstract 
descriptions of the law industrious for both sides of the forces at play, namely, 
Sin or Christ (Byrne 1996:235; Lohse 2003:229; Moo 1996:473; Mounce 


of identification, but a boundary marker in society. The problem with such a view is that it assumes early 
believers of Jesus regarded themselves as an individual group. 


604. Parallels of £v with a name can be found in astrological statements. Cf. Vettius Valens, Anthol. Passim; 
Seneca, Nat. Quaest. VII 27,3: in leone and in aquario (Haacker 1999:151). Haacker (1999:151) convincingly 
argues that the phrase concerns the experience of power (Machterfahrung) and a lifestyle (Fitzmyer 1993:482). 
Haacker (1999:151) mentions that it was especially prevalent in Rome, during the early time of the Caesars, that 
astrology dictated the fate and talent of a person according to one's star sign. 


605. For more detail, see Engberg-Pedersen's Cosmology (2010). Engberg-Pedersen (2010:1) argues that 
'being in Christ' should not be merely viewed as metaphorical, but understood in cognitive terms as a group of 
people marked in a specific way by their relationship with Christ. For Pedersen, a person is literally part of the 
body of Christ, who himself is nveðua [Spirit]. 


606. Schlier (1977:237) notes that this verse elaborates the whole Romans 5-7. Contra Morris (1988:300) who 
interprets yap as ‘because’ giving a reason. Contra Zahn (1925:373) who interprets Romans 8:1 as a question and 
accordingly understands Romans 8:2 as ‘ja, doch’. 
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1995:174; Schlier 1977:238).9?/ Paul's use of vópog [law] is intricate. There exists 
debate whether vöuog should be interpreted as the Torah or in a metaphorical 
way as Paul's use of vöuog in Romans 7:22-8:2 forms part of a wordplay chain 
(Räisänen 1980:101-117). The difference in the effect of the dominion of Christ 
and Sin is pertinent in vöuog tod nvgbpatoc tfjo ofis [the law of the Spirit of life] 
pitted against vöuov tig Auapriag Kai tod Havarov [the law of sin and death], 
with the former functioning as the protagonist and the latter as the antagonist. 
The question is whether vópog should be interpreted with a genitive 
construction and, accordingly, refer to the Torah, or whether vöuog is meant in 
the general sense, referring to 'norm, system or principle’ (Bauer et al. 
2000:677). In light of the wordplay chain, Paul constructs with vópoc, and the 
use of vöuog in a metaphorical way, evidently the Torah is not intended 
(Cranfield 1975:374-377; Greijdanus 1933:355; Haacker 1999:151; Hultgren 
2011:297; Kuss 1957:490; Wolter 2014:4723).99*? The same source domain ‘vöuog’ 
is used, but with different expressions creating a pattern of recurrence (Semino 
2008:23). The dominion of Christ entails that the vöuog tod nveduarog ts oñs 
[the law of the Spirit of life] accomplishes freedom from (éAEv0Epdw And) Sin 
and Death (Schlier 1977:239). The genitive tod nveduarog is a genitivus auctoris 
describing the freeing force from the law that stems from the Spirit and ts 
Song (Greijdanus 1933:355).9?? The phrase evidently refers to being under the 
lordship of Jesus Christ as a ‘new law’ or ‘system’ of conduct (Bauer et al. 
2000:677)9? Freedom is particularly applicable to the audience as the 
personal pronoun o) [you] indicates, along with the use of r]AevOépoosv in the 
third-person plural, which has a more general sense (Blass et al. 1961:8281). 


Christ is portrayed as the better ruler. In effect, the collocation of law, sin 
(Auaptia) and death (0Gvatoc) in Romans 8:2 is a summary of the powers seen 
in Romans 6:1-7:6 (Fitzmyer 1993:483). Coinciding the target domain entails 
freedom from sinning and death applicable to the audience, but also to anyone 
through and under control of the law of the Spirit of life in Christ." 


607. Ilveöna [Spirit] is associated with God and per implication Christ. Fee, 35; contra Paige (1993:404-413) 
notes that Ist-century believers understood the Spirit to be manifested as a power to such a degree that ‘Spirit’ 
and ‘power’ are at times interchangeable. 


608. Contra Wright (2002:576-577); Lohse (2003:229) argues that the Torah is clearly intended, as it is the subject 
of the sentence. Räisänen (1980:117) remarks that the Torah and the assumption that the Old Testament law has 
various interpretation possibilities should not be applied to Romans 8:2. Moo (1996:474) suggests a translation of 
vóioc as ‘power’ is suitable because in both contexts vöuog has a figurative meaning as a power in this verse. 


609. Paul also links vöuog with nveðua in Romans 7:14 (Lohse 2003:230). Paul applies vópog to the Spirit 
(Fitzmyer 1993:482). The intent of the law was to bring life (Lv 18:5), but it does not occur (Hultgren 2011:297). 


610. Fitzmyer (1993:483) argues that vópog is intended as a ‘principle’. The law of the Spirit is nothing other than 
he ‘Spirit of God’ (Rm 8:9a, 14) or the ‘Spirit of Christ’ (Rm 8:9b) in this ruling function in the sphere of Christ. 


611. In Romans 7:23, the reference is also made that the law is held captive by sin (aiyuañotitovtá ue Ev TH vópo TIS 
aynapriag). According to Jewett (2007:482), freedom can be compared to Cicero's formulation in Parad. 34, where 
reedom is when one who submits not to the law because he or she fears it, but because he or she believes it is 
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Romans 8:5 continues in support of Romans 8:2 as the coordinating 
conjunction yap beckons. The main clause comprises a conjunction, subject, 
verb and object, yàp ... 6 deög KatéKptvev THY Anapriav [for God condemned sin] 
(Rm 8:3), sustaining being set free from Sin (Venter 2014a:2). Again, the law 
features, but in Romans 8:3, vönog implies the Torah (Haacker 1999:151).9? The 
audience is reminded that it is God's saving action that enables a person to be 
free from Sin. The substantiated aö80vorov is an accusative of respect describing 
vöuog, preceding the appositional element it defines (Porter 1992:91), and 
should be interpreted in an active sense rendering the meaning 'powerless'.9'* 
The phrase £v à nobéver S16 tfj; capkóc depends on Aöbvarov making it clear 
that, the error was not the law, but the law in the dominion of the flesh, which 
is controlled by Sin. Within the phrase &v à, the preposition &v functions 
instrumentally, rendering the translation ‘while/because’ in Romans 8:3 (Blass 
et al. 1961:5219[2]; Porter 1992:91).9^ It refers to weakness and Paul develops 
the understanding of weakness further as it is now brought in connection with 
the law (Link 1978:994). The verb àc0gvéo draws on the notion of suffering a 
debilitating illness and to experience some personal incapacity (Bauer et al. 
2000:142),°® with the imperfect indicating the continued state of being under 
the control of Sin as which is depicted by dia tg capkóg (Greijdanus 1933:357). 
The phrase 610 tig oapkóg is a metaphor of dominion. The preposition ói& with 
the genitive indicates agency (Smyth 1956:375). The Torah is rendered 
powerless when it is not used to fulfil its true purpose (Wolter 2014:475). 
Paul's use of tfj oapkög may signify that he draws on a tradition that also 
emerges in Galatians 4:4 and in the Johannine tradition.95 The emphasis is on 
the main clause ò deög ... katékptvev Tův Auapriav Ev TH oapKi (Rm 8:3c) as God 
judged sin in the incarnate Son and the verb signals legal imagery (Breytenbach 
2010a:69), but we follow the flow of the text and treat Romans 8:3b first. 


advantageous. As we have seen throughout the argument in Romans 7, the law itself is not problematic and Paul's 
view is in harmony with the ancient view of freedom that underscores to persist in being subjected to the law. 
However, the law, when manipulated by sin as an active force, leads to death. Especially seen in light of Romans 
7:7-25, where the dominance of sin has prohibited Paul's possibility to do what he deems to be good. In this 
regard, Kasemann’s (1978:216) observation that it really is a question of which Lord shall be dominant, is helpful. 


612. Moo (1996:478) argues that vöuog in Romans 8:3 refers without a doubt to the Mosaic Law. 


613. The phrase tò yap addvatov tod vóuov is an example of a reverse order of an ellipse of the formulaic 
type (6 TO VOL àó0votov D) (Blass et al. 1961:8480(6)). But what is more, tò ... àóvatov TOD vópov is in 
apposition with katékpivev trjv Anapriav £v tfj capkt as an accusative in apposition to it (Cranfield 1975:378; 
Wolter 2014:475). The use of &ddvatov in the New Testament is closely associated with the response of Jesus 
to the problem of salvation of the rich and with everyone because 'with humans this is impossible, but with 
God all things are possible’ (Friedrich 2011:80-82; Spica 1994b:36). Cf. Matthew 19:26; Mark 10:27; Luke 18:27. 


614. It has a connective function. 


615. Usually the formula of v à rjoO0£vet expresses ‘becoming ill’ as seen in Xenophon Anab. 111 and 6.2.19. 
According to Jewett (2007:483), the argument of Romans 7 is reverberated as human arrogance denies and 
twists a person's ability to do good. 


616. Cf. John 3:16; 1 John 4:9 (Breytenbach 2005:69). 
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Romans 8:3 states that, for what the law was powerless to do because it was 
weak through the flesh, God did by sending his own Son in the likeness of the 
sinful flesh and for sin condemned sin in the flesh. 


A pattern of metaphorical mixing occurs, as Paul draws on a sending 
metaphor in Romans 8:3b in close proximity with metaphors from other 
source domains.°” The participial clause tov &avrod vióv néuyac indicates the 
manner in which God deals with sin in humanity (Greijdanus 1933:357; Wolter 
2014:477).°' The source domain of neuno entails to dispatch someone whether 
human or transcendent being, usually for purposes of communication as seen 
in Romans 8:5 with God the Father who sends the Son (Bauer et al. 2000:794). 
The sending metaphor is no anomaly to the Roman audience as many sources, 
for example, an inscription from Halicarnassus declares 'the immortal nature 
of the universe has sent us Caesar’.°'?” The mapping focuses on God who sends 
his Son to break the power of sin. 


This sending metaphor is further elucidated with Opotmpa. In CMT, words 
such as ‘like’ indicate signalling (Semino 2008:27-28). However, the 
interpretation of oOpoi@pa in Romans 8:3 is quite difficult as there is no 
consensus in what way Paul uses ópoíopa to refer to Christ's earthly life.9?? The 
term ópoíopa is ambiguous and vacillates in Paul's language between full 
identity and similarity (Gillmann 1987:597-604).?! The bone of contention 
derives from whether the Lord in his earthly ministry possessed a completely 
human form and that his physical body was capable of sinning as human 
bodies are, or that he had the form of a human being and was looked upon as 
such, but without losing his identity as a divine being (Bauer et al. 2000:707). 


617. The Christological claim, that is, God having sent his own son, is in support of Romans 8:2 with regard to 
being set free from sin and death (Hendriksen 1980:246; Kruse 2012:325; Schlier 1977:240). 


618. Byrne (1996:236) interestingly describes the death of the Son upon the cross as the culmination of the 
divine ‘invasion’. In 1 QS 11,9; 1 QM 4,3; 12/12, the sending of the son in the flesh is expressly used in the formula 
‘Fleisch des Frevels' (Käsemann 1978:208). 


619. Cf. B. Mus. In 41. Nr. 894.4-6. There are ample Hellenistic Greek parallels of gods sending messengers or 
heralds on certain missions, for example, Epictetus, Dissertationes 3.23; Plutarch, De Alexandri Magni fortuna 
1.6 8329c. 


620. Moo (1996:479) mentions that Paul treads lightly using ópoíopa, probably wanting to indicate that Jesus 
had fully become human and yet not exactly, thus having to face the in-flesh realm. Barrett (1957:156) suggests 
that Paul distinguished between flesh under the dominion of sin and flesh that was created by God. Although, 
Barrett (1957:156) deems the suggestion unlikely, he notes that ópoíopa does not mean ‘imitation’ in Paul. Thus, 
Christ did not have sinful flesh, but overcame the proclivity to sin. In Romans 5:14 and 6:5, the use of ópoíopua 
is probably a way of emphasising that Jesus, although human, remained in the sphere of the Spirit and never 
had sinful flesh (Cranfield 1975:379-382). Jewett (2007:484) postulates that the argumentative context needs 
to be considered, thus resulting 'in Christ knowingly stepping into a social arena with all its evil consequences, 
at the cost of his own life'. 


621. Greijdanus (1933:357) argues that ópoíœpa is a concrete image and not an abstract likeness. In contrast, 
Moo (1996:479) reasons that ópoíopa implies a nuance of ‘form’ instead of ‘likeness’ or ‘copy’. 
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The preposition &v describes a state or condition (Bauer et al. 2000:327) 
within the phrase £v Opo1mpatt capkög àpapríag [in the likeness of the sinful 
flesh]. The genitive Guaptiac is a genitivus qualitatis portentous that there is no 
flesh that is not sinful. The flesh becomes a container metaphor with the 
preposition signifying the flesh as a place that is imbued with the rule of Sin. 


A spatial aspect comes to the fore in Romans 8:3c in the phrase mepi 
auapriag.622 It is possible to argue the conflation of imagery from the realm of 
expiation of sins and legal terminology occurs with the zepí phrase referring 
to the abolition of sin's consequences (Breytenbach 2010a:69). But what is 
more, the verb katakpívo denotes a sentence after guilt has been determined 
and God has pronounced a sentence on Sin in the flesh (Bauer et al. 2000:519). 
However, God sends his Son to contest the sinful flesh of the believer's body. 
The phrase £v ti capkí also functions as a container metaphor. It is closely 
linked with £v Öuoi@nartı oapkóc åuaptias. However, it reflects the contaminated 
container, that is, when the believer's body is ruled by Sin. The preposition £v 
signals a specific location with oäp& as the space where Sin rules.9?5 The flesh 
is a ‘power’ but also a reality (Peterson 2017:235; Schlier 1977:240; Venter 
2014a:4). The target domain purports that Christ's mission was to overcome 
Sin. For the incapability of the law, in which it was powerless through the flesh, 
God, by sending his own son in the likeness of the sinful flesh and concerning 
Sin, condemned sin in the flesh (Venter 2014a:3). 


The purpose clause (iva) in Romans 8:4a is subordinate to Katékptvev in 
Romans 8:3 and illustrates what is remarkable about being set free (nAevOEpmoév 
o£ [Rm 8:2]) (Cranfield 1975:383; Wolter 2014:479). Paul's variation of vönog is 
evidently functioning different from Romans 8:2 (Räisänen 1980:117). The 
formula dtkai@pa Tod vóuov expresses a fixed form of righteousness,??^ which is 
a prerequisite of the Mosaic Law, conceived in its unity (Bauer et al. 2000:678; 
Cranfield 1975:384; Fitzmyer 1993:487; Jewett 2007:485; Wolter 2014:479).§5 
The singular of ótaíopa is employed to compliment the -ua endings®® and 
should be interpreted to mean 'requirement, righteous requirement' as also 


622. The expression mepi duaptiag is often found in the LXX describing a sin offering, for example, Leviticus 
14:31 or Psalms 40:6 (Barrett 1957:156; Michel 1966:251). Contra Breytenbach (2010a:75) who indicates that epi 
G@paptiac does not fixedly refer to a sin offering in Greek pseudepigrapha. 


623. Schlier (1977:240) notes that it is a place where sin rules. Xóp&is a power. 
624. The noun dtkai@pa denotes a regulation relating to just or right action (Bauer et al. 2000:249). 


625. Paul also speaks about the law being fulfilled in Galatians 6:2; Romans 13:8, 10 and Galatians 5:14 (Wolter 
2014:480). Peterson (2017:235) rightly objects to connoting the phrase to the resurrection with the result that 
Christ is understood as 'in us' interpreted as a mere ethical sphere. Dunn (1988:423) notes that the fulfilment of 
the law's requirement is the result of Jesus' mission and death and God's purpose for sending him. McFadden 
(2009:483-497) argues that the phrase must be understood as referring to obedience. 


626. It is peculiar as the plural is usually used. The singular use is scarce in literature. The -ua endings signify the 
result of an action (Schrenk 1964:219). 
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seen in Romans 2:26 (Cranfield 1975:384; Wolter 2014:479). IIànpóo functions 
in Romans 8:4 as a prayer (Bauer et al. 2000:829), as Paul does not speak of 
merely fulfilling the law, but it being fulfilled ‘in us’ (êv ruiv) (Cranfield 1975:385; 
Jewett 2007:485).9?7 


The phrase £v rjuiv is a container metaphor. The container metaphor is 
elucidated in Romans 8:4b with the conceptual metaphor ‘life is a journey’, as 
expressed by zeputatoboiv. As is the case in Romans 6:4, nepınateo is used in a 
moral sense and expresses a way of conduct (Haacker 1999:152). The phrase 
toic £v Xpictà Inood also structurally reverberates Toic ur| xoà oópko. zepuratoborv, 
enforcing the space of believers' bodies being free from the dominion of Sin 
(Zahn 1925:373). The negation uf underscores the believers’ body is not a 
place ruled by Sin. The preposition kará with an accusative signals conformity 
(Smyth 1956:380). The use of katà oóápxa should be understood in a similar 
manner as in Romans 7:5a and 8:8 as odpé is antagonistically opposed to God 
being in the control of Sin. For Paul, there are two ways of life fundamentally 
opposed to one another in either precipitating xarà nvedua [according to the 
Spirit] or walking kaxà cápka [according to the flesh] (Bauer et al. 2000:803; 
Ebel 1978:943-945). For Paul, the life and death contrast is still applicable 
with his use of katà oápka and xarà nveðua, with the former illustrative of death 
and the latter with life (Zimmermann 2009:517). This use of nepınateo is 
unparalleled in classical Greek (Jewett 2007:486).9?? Paul draws on the 
Hellenistic Jewish tradition??? and does not use nepınateo in the precepts of 
the Torah. The expressions make it clear that Christian living is not something 
that flows automatically from faith and baptism as cooperation with God's 
Spirit is required (Fitzmyer 1993:488). Romans 6:4 has already made it clear 
that believers walk according to the newness of life. However, the use of the 
verb mepitatém designates intentionality on the part of the believer. This 
intentionality is explicated in Romans 8:5-8. 


Li Mindset of the flesh versus mindset of the Spirit 
(Rm 8:5-8) 


The intentionality of walking in conformity with the Sprit is explicated in 
Romans 8:5-8. The contrast between the two dominions embodied with katü 


627. According to Cranfield (1975:384), the argument of Romans 7 should be kept in mind in order to fulfil 
the law; a real faith in God is necessary in order to sincerely desire to obey. In Romans 13:8, Paul picks up this 
idea again as 'the love' between Jesus following communities evoked by the Spirit 'is laws fulfilment' (Jewett 
2007:485; Wolter 2014:480). 


628. According to Jewett (2007:486), Paul employs a metaphor of walking stemming from the Qumran 
community who taught that God 'created man to rule the world and placed within him two spirits so that he 
would walk with them until the moment of his visitation: they are the spirits of truth and of deceit' as seen in 
1 QS 3:17-19; see also 1 GS 4:6; 12, 24. 


629. Cf. 2 Kings 20:3; Proverbs 8:20; Ecclesiastes 11:9. 
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oópka and kaxà mvedua continues. For those who conform to the flesh, they set 
their minds on the things of the flesh (oi yap Kata oápka Övteg TH TÅG oapkóg 
opovobotv [Rm 8:5a-b]). In contrast, those who conform to the Spirit set their 
minds on the things of the Spirit (oi 6$ katà nvedua và TOD nveduatog [Rm 8:5c]). 
Romans 8:6 elaborates on what the dominion of flesh in contrast to that of the 
Spirit entails. The mindset of the flesh is death (tò yap opóvnpa tfj oapkóg 
Oávatos [Rm 8:6a]) in contrast to the mindset of the Spirit being life and peace 
(10 68 ppóvnua TOD nveduatog Gor] Kai eipriv [Rm 8:6b]). The reason why believers 
should not conform to the mindset of the flesh protrudes in Romans 8:7-8. 
The mindset of the flesh is enmity towards God (61611 TO opóvnpa ts capkóg 
£y0pa sic 026v [Rm 8:7a]), for it is not subject to God's law (1H yàp vöu@ Tod 0700 
oOx ozotácogtoi [Rm 8:7b]) and it cannot (o06£ yàp dbvaraı [Rm 8:7c]). Those 
who are in the flesh (oi dé ¿v capki óvrteg [Rm 8:8a]) cannot please God (026 
apéoat od Sbvavtat [Rm 8:8b]). 


O Detail analysis of Romans 8:5-8 


Paul describes in Romans 8:5-8 what living according to the Spirit and living 
according to the flesh entail, embroiling on Romans 8:4 as yap designates. 
Paul elucidates the different dominions of the flesh in contrast to the Spirit. 
However, the phrases tois un (Rm 8:4), oi yap (Rm 8:5) and oi óé (Rm 8:5) 
highlight believers not being for the flesh, but in the Spirit (Greijdanus 
1933:359). 


To recourse to Lakoff and Johnson’s container metaphor, Paul illustrates 
two types of containers, namely, the contaminated container and the container 
ruled by Christ. In Romans 8:5a, the first container is described with oi katü 
odpKka óvtec [who are according to the flesh], and the second oi katà nvedua 
óvt£G [who are according to the Spirit]. The former represents the contaminated 
container and the latter the container under the lordship of Christ. In each 
case, Ol... Övzeg acts as the agent of the container. The present participle of siui 
rather conveys ‘those who exist’ than referring to behaviour (Cranfield 
1975:385; Greijdanus 1933:360; Jewett 2007:486; Wolter 2014:482). The state 
of agroup of people is ascribed. The flesh functions as the controlling influence 
because a person's existence is determined by kata oópka. In contrast, the 
second state of being is associated as kata mvedua, where the Spirit is in a 
person who is serving God. 


The control of both containers’ hinges on @povéw [set one’s mind on, be 
intent on] is significant, drawing on ppov&o tá twoc, which means ‘to take sides 
in a conflict’ (Bauer et al. 2000:1066; Liddell et al. 1996:1956).°°° The two sides 
are opovéo Katà Ops and qopovéo Kata nveðua, which are explained as two 


630. Cf. Diod. S. 13, 48, 4 & 7; Jos. Ant. 14, 450; Polyaenus 8, 14, 3; Appian, Liby. 70 § 316, Bell. Civ. 3, 85, 8 351; 
Herodian 8, 6, 6; 1 Maccabees 10:20. 
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distinct mindsets functioning as realms where the dominion occurs within the 
human body dependent on the specific dominator a believer sides with.°®' The 
qualitative genitives tfjg capkóg and tod nvgbpatoc describe the goal of each 
mindset culminating in death or life.6°? Accordingly, believers have a significant 
choice in determining what controlling influence will establish their dominant 
state of being. The mindset is conducive to either foster a situation of Kata 
oópka or kaxà nveðua. It draws on the ontological metaphor ‘the mind is an 
entity' (Lakoff & Johnson 1980:27). 


Jewett (1971:206) understands odpé [flesh] as the antithesis of cpa [body]. 
xaps is not coherently used for the domain of Sin, nor is ooa continually 
ascribed to Christ. It depends on the incumbent power having dominion 
over the body that classifies whether it is a 'dead' body or an 'alive' body. Both 
ops [flesh] and cópa [body] are always controlled spaces, as a dominator is 
inherently prevalent within Romans 5-8. 


Jórg Frey (1999:45-77) postulates that, based on Romans 8:5-8, Paul's 
comprehension of flesh and body exhibits the influence of AQlnstruction. He 
argues that Paul harbours a dualistic understanding of ‘people of the Spirit’ 
and ‘people of the flesh’. 4QInstruction is known as a wisdom text and 
accordingly the binary language is not unaccustomed. 4QlInstruction 
frequently features maw? meaning ‘to give dominion’, and at key points,°* the 
verb describes that God has given the addressee an elect form of status (Goff 
2013:9). Benjamin Wold (2015:279) revisits 4QInstruction and the relationship 
with Paul delineating that Paul, like the 4QInstruction community, had to 
contend with ongoing evil and the flesh. Both Paul and 4QInstruction relate to 
victory in overcoming the flesh to access God's revelation (Wold 2015:279). 


631. Paul's use of ọpovéo also attests that those who are in the realm of oäp& are shaped by it and vice versa 
concerning nveöung, as in earlier Pauline letters it was used to describe a basic orientation or mindset. For 
example, in Philippians 2:5, Christ's self-emptying love is in contrast to those who are earthly minded. The 
language of ppovodow with xà tS capkóg/to0 nveduartog is also used in a political sphere, for example, Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 5.13.5: unkát Ta TOV vupávvov, GAAG TH TG TOAEMS Ppoveiv [no more the matters of 
tyrants, without supporting the city]. See also Dionysius Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 11.39.7, Diodorus Siculus 
13.104.6; 1 Maccabees 10:20; Josephus, Ant. 7.286; Bell.4.209; Plutarch, Flam. 6.1; Polyaenus 2.13.1 (Cranfield 
1975:386; Wolter 2014:482). 


632. Contra Cranfield (1975:386) who deems the genitives to be subjective (cf. Fitzmyer 1993:488; Haacker 
1999:153; Wolter 2014:483). According to Byrne (1996:238), the consequences of death and life are illustrated in 
the idea of ‘mindset’. The phrase ppövnua fig capkóg [the mind of the flesh] echoes Aeschylus's description of 
‘the presumptuous pride and impious thoughts’ (kàO&ov Ppovnnätwv) of Persian invaders who suffered disaster 
because they ravaged temples. In contrast, opóvnua Tod nveúuatoç [the mind of the Spirit] echoes Euripides 
El. 1201-1204, whose chorus tells Electra that she has ‘changed her mind’ (ọpóvnua ... LETAOTAON) and is ‘now 
thinking holy thoughts’ (ppoveic yàp Goa vv) (Jewett 2007:487). 


633. Cf. Colossians 1:22; 2:11; 1 Corinthians 10:16-17; 15:44 (Dunn 1975:52). 


634. 4Q423 1 2, for example, employs the term to claim that he has been entrusted with the garden of Eden. 
In 4Q416 2 iii 11-12, the term helps convey that the deity has bequeathed to the mebin an 'inheritance of glory' 
(Goff 2013:9). 
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In contrast, Emma Wasserman (2008a:409-410) deems the Platonic 
premises as the most helpful in understanding Romans 8:5-11, interpreting the 
“things of the flesh' as desires or appetites and setting ‘the mind to the Spirit’ 
as a new state of self-control that derives from the mastery of the body. The 
passions do not have a ‘mind’, but with personifications and in the context of 
some metaphors, these qualities are attributed to them. However, in Romans 
5:5-8, it is ol... övteg (Rm 8:5) that determines the agent of dominion. Control 
of the body is determined by which side is taken in the conflict situation (cf. 
Qpovéo). 


Paul elucidates the difference between the two states of being in Romans 
8:6 as yap signposts (Cranfield 1975:386; Jewett 2007:487; Wolter 2014:483). 
The mindset of the flesh is death in contrast to the opóvnpua [mindset] of the 
Spirit, which is life and peace. The repetitive use of the noun qpóvnpa$** in 
Romans 8:6-8 establishes a metaphorical pattern, which serves as a baseline 
for the comparison between the contrasting dominions. It becomes clear that 
Kata cáp goes along with death and katà avedua with life and peace. Again, 
the qualitative genitives tfjg capkóg and tod zveopatog describe the goal of 
each mindset culminating in death or life. Paul frequently draws on the contrast 
of death (8avatoc) and life (91,95 but for the first time in the argument since 
Romans 5:1, 9, 11, Paul utilises eiprivr/kxavoAXayr. The metaphor of sipyvn reminds 
of Romans 5:1: ‘to have peace with God’. The placement of eiprjvn at the end 
of Romans 8:6b draws attention to another contrasted mindset found in 
Romans 5:10 and 8:7a, namely, £y0pa.5*? The clause àióu TO opóvnpa tfj capkóg 
£y0pa. sic Əeóv (Rm 8:7a) contains the oppositional phrase of sipńvn that is 
&x0po. The genitive tig oapkóg is not a genitive of the subject, but similar to 
Romans 8:6, a genitivus qualitatis expressing goal. The causal conjunction 
tı should be translated as ‘for’ (Blass et al. 1961:8456). The metaphor of 
being an enemy of God also originates from the source domain of diplomacy.559 
Flesh-orientated humanity is in direct hostility and estrangement from God 
and accordingly opposed to his life (Fitzmyer 1993:489). 


635. The noun ọpóvnua designates the faculty of fixing one's mind on something with a focus on strong 
intention (Bauer et al. 2000:1066). Wolter (2014:483) mentions that the use of ppövnua is in a metonymic 
manner referring to ppovéw in Romans 8:5, encompassing the results of being in the realm of flesh or the realm 
of the Spirit. This is the first time in Paul's letters that the nominal form of ppovéw is used and can be interpreted 
to mean, 'to be minded' (Jewett 2007:487). 


636. Oóvatog in Romans 7:10, 11, 13, 24; 8:2; (or in 7:10; 8:2, 10, 11. Death (Bävaroc) is viewed transcendently in 
contrast to a living relationship with God (Bauer et al. 2000:443). Thus, there is no article because death is used 
in its full sense here and not just as a force (Greijdanus 1933:361). 


637. Bauer et al. (2000:288) notes that the noun eipnvn entails the notion that peace is an essential characteristic 
of the messianic kingdom and in Christian view almost synonymous with messianic salvation. The combination 
of Gor] with sipńvy refers to coming of life that proceeds from Christ and God (Bauer et al. 2000:430). 


638. Josephus B.J. 1.211, 242; Appian Mithridatic Wars 17114; Punic Wars 20134 (Venter 2015:2). 
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This enmity towards God is elaborated on (yap) in Romans 8:7b with a 
metaphor of submission, ozotáooo (Spicq 1994v:424).9? Not only are flesh- 
orientated persons enemies of God, but the mindset of flesh does not submit 
to the law of God and in fact, cannot. The source domain ozotácoo designates 
'to cause to be in a submissive relationship' and denotes to subject oneself 
(Bauer et al. 2000:1042). In the middle voice, oózotácoo emphasises the 
voluntary character of the submission and alleviates whatever may be 
humiliating about subordination, or whatever suggests inferiority.°*° However, 
the mindset of the flesh is a metaphor of dominion that entails the believer's 
body being dominated by Sin. The mindset of the flesh cannot willingly submit 
to God, his law and his training (Greijdanus 1933:361; Spicq 1994v:424) or 
voluntarily submit to God who is the superior power.’ The hostility of the 
mindset of the flesh towards God becomes open transgression of the law's 
commands (Fitzmyer 1993:489). 


Paul continues that being in the realm of Sin under its dominion, instead of 
God, renders one incapable of (ovdé yap ddvatar [Rm 8:7c]) submitting to 
God.°*# The elliptical formulation of oùðè yàp Sbvaron refers back to Romans 8:3 
(tò àóbvatov TOD vóuov) and Romans 7:13-25 as being in the flesh is a domain 
ruled by Sin (Wolter 2014:484).°® This state of being under Sin is a state of 
powerlessness and hostility. However, in Romans 8:7, the situation of the 
mindset of the flesh being focused on Sin causes aregression, which previously 
in the argument being described as weak to being without power. 


Romans 8:8 reverberates Romans 8:5 mimicking the metaphor of dominion 
(Kata cápka óvtec) with £v oapkiövtec. Unlike Romans 8:5, the preposition is not 
Kata indicating actions that lead to the situation; it is now év used locally 
evoking the state in which a person who sets his or her mind on Sin finds 
himself or herself in.9^^ The slight change has to do with the verb àpé£oko 


639. In Christian pastoral writings, submission is not to be confused with obedience and is a major virtue, 
especially expressed in light of cosmic and religious order. In Josephus War 2.361, 433; Polybius 3.13.8, ónotáooo 
denotes political submission of the people to one king or one God. Cf. 1 Chronicles 22:18; 24:24; Psalms 18:47; 
Wisdom 8:14; 18:22; 2 Maccabees 8:9; 13:23; Romans 8:7; 10:3; Hebrews 12:9; James 4:7. Cf. Epictetus 3.24.65 
TO Beğ onotetayu£voc; 4.12.11: | have someone whom | must please; to whom | must submit, whom | must obey: 
God, and after God myself. 


640. Cf. 1 Corinthians 14:34; Philo Decalogue, 168, Josephus, Ag. Apion 2.201 (Spicq 1994v:425). 


641. For example, Josephus, Ant. 13.88 refers to the lack of submission to the king (00x bzxotacoóLevov tà 
Baowrei). Cf. Onasander Strat, 117, and Plutarch Pomp. 64.5. 


642. The absolutus öbvayuoı denotes ‘can easily be supplied’ (Bauer et al. 2000:262; Lohse 2003:234). 


643. In Romans 8:7, o068 yap exhibits the causal coordinating conjunction used in a question, which would often 
not be translated in English with the corresponding negative form rendering the translation 'for it cannot either 
(Blass et al. 1961:85452[3]). 


644. Greijdanus (1933:359) mentions that ¿v oapki functions as a sphere, being an all-encompassing force. 
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meaning to give pleasure/satisfaction.9^* The goal of human life is to please 
God.°* Paul sums Romans 8:7 up with Romans 8:8 (Cranfield 1975:387; Wolter 
2014:485). The verb dvvapot is repeated underscoring the consequence of 
setting the mind to Sin (Bauer et al. 2000:262).°” This illustrates that being in 
the flesh renders a person powerless, unable to please God and inherently in 
a state of being against God (Wolter 2014:484). 


In Romans 8:5-8, Paul draws on the contrast between the two dominions 
embodied in those who conform to the flesh, set their minds on the things 
of the flesh (oi yàp katà oápxa óvtec TH tfjc oapkóc opovototv), and those who 
set their minds on the things of the Spirit (oi 68 kata nveðua TA TOD AVEDMATOSG 
[Rm 8:5]. The mindset of the flesh is in stark contrast to the mindset of 
the Spirit. However, the audience does not live according to the mindset of 
the flesh. 


O No really, in believers Christ dwells (Rm 8:9-11) 


Three conditional clauses in Romans 8:9c-11 illustrate what can be expected 
with the Spirit being &v [in] a believer. In Romans 8:9, Paul reminds the audience 
of their changed status and current position in Christ as the personal pronoun 
plural Cbpsic) signifies. Because of this status change, believers are not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit (ook £oté Ev capki GAA’ Ev nvebpocti [Rm 8:9a]). Believers’ 
position is substantiated by the fact that God's Spirit dwells in them (einep 
nvedua 0200 oikei £v Duiv [Rm 8:9b]). However, the contrary fact is also stated. 
If someone does not have Christ's Spirit (ei 6& tig nvedua Xptotod ook éyer [Rm 
8:9c]), then that person does not belong to Christ: that one is not of him 
(odrog oDK Eotiv adtod [Rm 8:9d]). Again, Paul reinforces that believers are in 
Christ, but revisits the notion from a new angle. If Christ is in believers (ei dé 
Xp1otög Ev opiv [Rm 8:10a]), then on the one hand, the body is dead ‘to’ Sin (tò 
uèv oðua vekpóv dia åuaptiav [RM 8:10b]) and, on the other hand, believers are 
in the Spirit of life ‘through’ righteousness (tò òè nvedua Cor oux SLKalocdvnv 
[Rm 8:10c]). A third ‘but if’ conditional clause is employed in Romans 8:11 
building on the emphasis of believers’ current position. In Romans 8:1la, the 


645. Refers to the reciprocity-conscious Mediterranean world in the interest of accommodating others’ needs 
(Bauer et al. 2000:129). 


646. Cf. 2 Corinthians 5:9 (Fitzmyer 1993:489-490). Being in the flesh (£v oapki) entails the problem of not 
being able to please God. The importance of pleasing God is seen in 1 Thessalonians 4:1, where a converted 
congregation is described as pleasing God, and in 1 Corinthians 7:32-34, it is the basic criterion of pleasing God. 
Theopompus Hist. Frag. 2b115 describes a view widely held by Greco-Romans, 'the wish to please the Gods' 
(16 BooAeo0o1 toic 0goic üp&okew). The LXX frequently uses 'well-pleasing' to describe successful piety because 
the idea existed that pleasing God would result in good fortune. Paul succinctly puts that being in the flesh 
renders a person incapable of achieving the most basic goal of ancient religion, that is, to please God (Jewett 
2007:489). 


647. Cf. Oi dé Ev oapki óvteg EO Ap&ooı Od Sbvavtat is litotes (Greijdanus 1933:359). 
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condition is stated, if the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells 
in the addressees (ei 08 tò nveüna TOD £yeípavtog TOV Inoobv EX vEeKpOv oikei Ev 
uïv [Rm 8:1la]). The one who raised Christ from the dead will also give life to 
their mortal bodies through his Spirit that dwells in them (ò Eyeipag Xpiotóv EX 
vekp@v Goozou]ost kai tà Ovrtà ocpora DU®V 514 TOD EVOLKODVTOSG AVTOD TTVEÜHATOG 
ev duiv [Rm 8:11b-c]). 


Li Detail analysis of Romans 8:9-11 


Paul's use of the emphatic address form bypsic 6 (Cranfield 1975:387; Greijdanus 
1933:361; Jewett 2007:489) brings the focus back to audience's current 
situation as it underscores that they are not in the flesh (ook ¿otè Ev oapKi) but 
in the Spirit (èv nvebpat) (Cranfield 1975:38; Fitzmyer 1993:490; Jewett 
2007:489; Peterson 2017:237). Paul's use of the preposition év vacillates 
between a local and instrumental use, but in Romans 8:9, the local sense is 
utilised (Blass et al. 1961:8219(4)). Both Ev oapkí and £v nvebpa are container 
metaphors illustrating dominion.9^? To be Ev oápkí describes a metaphorical 
state of death, while the believer is alive, drawing on the metaphor 'living from 
the dead' (Zimmermann 2009:517). However, when a person allows the Spirit 
to be the controlling influence, then they experience the life-giving power of 
God (Zimmermann 2009:517). The negative indicates év oapktis not applicable 
to the audience. 


The reason for their state of being, that is, being in the Spirit, emanates 
from the Spirit of God that dwells in them (cf. nveðua 0200 oikei £v piv). The 
cause (&£ínep)9^? for the dominion of the Spirit in believers is the indwelling of 
the Spirit of God (nvedua 0209 oikei Ev Div) in Romans 8:9b. The source domain 
draws on the verb oik&w denoting ‘to reside in a place, live or dwell’ (Bauer 
et al. 2000:694). The metaphor of indwelling has already featured in Romans 
7:17, 20, but functioned as an indicator of the lordship of Sin. The place of the 
Spirit's residence is mapped as £v iv [in you], designating the believers’ 
bodies as the place of the Spirit's indwelling.95?? This is not a strange metaphor 


648. Peterson (2017:237) notes that being in the flesh means to be in sin, constituting Adams's sinful body, 
whereas in the Spirit means to be in the resurrection of Christ. For Dunn (1988:428), it is locative. 


649. The conjunction einep has a causal meaning similar to Romans 3:30 and 8:17, indicating an assurance. It can 
be translated as ‘if indeed, if after all’ (Bauer et al. 2000:279). There is debate concerning how einep should be 
interpreted, whether the reading thereof should be considered as a warning or as an indicative. | understand it to 
be an assurance and thus the use of the indicative poses no problem. Ei dé ttg (Rm 8:9) functions conditionally; 
thus, it is perhaps best not to understand einep also as conditional (Greijdanus 1933:363). Kasemann (1978:215) 
states that the meaning is not conditional but affirmative. 


650. It does not have an ecclesiological interpretation in mind as is the case in 1 Corinthians 3:16; 14:25; and 2 
Corinthians 13:5 (Wolter 2014:486). Barrett (1957:158) remarks that believers are directed from a source outside 
of themselves. 
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in the Ist century.°°' Paul is referring to believers as both dwelling within the 
Spirit as well as being possessed by its power (Hultgren 2011:301). The 
metaphor of indwelling also functions as an implicit metaphor of dominion as 
the notion of indwelling facilitates the understanding of the Spirit as a force 
(Wolter 2014:486).°°? 


In Romans 8:9c, the simple present conditional clause illustrates that if a 
person does not have the Spirit of Christ dwelling in him or her, then this 
person does not belong to Christ. Paul does not elucidate how one can 
determine whether a person has the Spirit of Christ or not (cf. 1 Corinthians 
12:3), but is rather interested in identifying the possessor spirit Christ (nveöua 
Xptotod) (Cranfield 1975:388; Wolter 2014:487).955 


In both Romans 8:10 and 8:11, ei is employed with the indicative of reality 
emphasising the current state of the believers (Blass et al. 1961:8372(2b)). In 
Romans 8:10, Paul uses Xptotdc Ev uiv [Christ in you], which is a referential 
synonym with avedua 0200 ... Ev uïv [Spirit of God in you] (Rm 8:9) (Barrett 
1957:158; Cranfield 1975:588-389; Jewett 2007:491; Lohse 2003:234; Wolter 
2014:488). 


A contrast illustrates the result of the two main contenders' lordship with 
o6 vexpove* through Sin (ù aguaptiav [Rm 8:10b]) and nveöua {on through 
righteousness (610 dtkatoobvnv [Rm 8:10c]).5 The body is dead through Sin 
in contrast to the Spirit that brings life through righteousness. This echoes 
Romans 5:12-21 as the indwelling of Christ allows believers to live within 
tensions between body and Spirit, sin and righteousness, and death and 
life as seen in the parataxis (Cranfield 1975:389; Jewett 2007:492; Wolter 
2014:488-489). 


651. In Seneca Ep. 411-2, he assures a friend that: ‘God is near you, he is with you, he is within you. This is what 
| mean, Lucilius: a Spirit indwells us, who marks our good and bad deeds, and is our guardian’. This idea is 
also prominent in Judaism, for example, Exodus 29:45-46; T. Levi 5.2. and T. Zeboul 8:2. Later Judaism even 
develops the notion of Shekinah originating from the Hebrew root 'to dwell' to refer to God's presence (Dunn 
1988:429; Jewett 2007:490; Zeller 1985:158). 


652. There is a reciprocity between Christ and Jesus’ followers because they are in Christ, as seen in Romans 8:1; 
16:7, 11; 1 Corinthians 1:30; 2 Corinthians 5:17; 12:2 and Philippians 3:9, and the Spirit is in them as seen in Romans 
8:10; 2 Corinthians 13:5, and Galatians 2:20 (Wolter 2014:486). According to Jewett (2007:490), the Spirit of 
Christ seizes power in us, just as we are incorporated into Christ. 


653. Paul also uses this type of language in 2 Corinthians 5:17 (tig £v Xptot@), persons in Christ, and in 2 
Corinthians 13:5 (Inooög Xpıotög Ev uïv), Christ in persons. 2 Corinthians 12:2 (&vOpamov £v Xpiotà); Galatians 
2:20 (Ev ¿oì Xpiotóc) (Fitzmyer 1993:490; Hultgren 2011:301). 


654. It is possible that oua vekpóv alludes to Romans 6:6-11, but this creates the impression with tù Gpaptiav 
that it was sin rather Christ who overcame the body of death (Cranfield 1975:389; Jewett 2007:491; Wolter 
2014:488). Paul draws on his Hellenistic context using opa vexpov, with the body being dead, although the 
person is still alive. This can be seen in Philo Leg. All. 5.69; Dionysius Halicarnassus, Demosth. 54. 


655. Interpreters do not have consensus over the use of nveðua in Romans 8:10 concerning whether it means 
‘the Spirit’ or ‘the spirit’ (Hultgren 2011:303). 
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The preposition 614 with the accusative denotes ‘on account of/owing to’ 
(Smyth 1956:375) The phrase 610 Guaptiav functions as a metaphor of dominion 
because the Sin is the controlling influence that causes the body to be dead. 
In contrast to 61 Guaptiav, da dıkalocdvnv signifies the power of righteousness. °° 
In contrast to Sin leading to death, ducatoovvn, which can be translated as 
righteousness in this instance, leads to life. However, being in the Spirit is life 
through righteousness (Ot dtkatoobvnv) means being able to be resurrected 
(Cranfield 1975:390). Paul attaches the Spirit with life explicating life as a 
power. In Romans 8:9-10, Paul clearly interprets his and other Christians’ 
pneumatic experience of the risen Lord as experiences of the divine (Fatehi 
2000:332). Pauline Christians believed themselves to experience the risen 
Christ as present and active amongst themselves (Fatehi 2000:331). 


The conditional markers si 6$ in Romans 8:11 should be understood in the 
sense of ‘since’ (Hultgren 2011:303). Paul takes the metaphor of indwelling to 
the next level. The Spirit that dwells in believers is the Spirit of him who raised 
Jesus from the dead (cf. tò nveðua tod Eyeipavrog 1óv Imootv EX vekpóv oikei £v 
uïv [Rm 8:1la]). Paul repeats this notion but adds that the same Spirit gives 
life to the mortal bodies of the addressees (cf. 6 éysipag Xpiotóv k vekpõv 
Goonoujosi kai Ta Ovntà couata pv [Rm 8:1107). 


Paul refers to the indwelling of the Spirit, but in connection with the image 
‘from death to life’ in Romans 8:11, that is, tò nveðua Tod éyeipavtos TOV Tnooóv 
èk vexpo@v (Cranfield 1975:390). The ‘from death to life’ image is derived from 
the early Christian proclamation and belief tradition (Zimmermann 
2007:609). Paul draws on the metaphor ‘from death to life’ as especially 
seen in Romans 6:1-14. Romans 6:12-13 prepared believers that Sin no longer 
has power over the mortal body (Zimmermann 2009:514). Zimmermann 
(2009:512) explicates that being katü capkä implies to live, but the person is 
metaphorically dead. Through the life-giving power of Christ, the mortal 
body is delivered from the metaphorical death to live (Zimmermann 
2009:515). Paul sheds light on the connection between the resurrection and 
Christ.9? The future of Goonotéo ‘to cause to live/make alive’ indicates an 
enlivening activity (Bauer et al. 2000:431)°® that the mortal bodies of 
believers will undergo. Paul's use of 'to cause to live/make alive' refers to a 
few early Jewish Vorlagen with the notion that God is a 'power creating life' 
(Zimmermann 2007:608). Accordingly, the mortal body becomes a place 


656. According to Bauer et al. (2000:247), the noun ótkatooóvr] refers to the quality or state of juridical 
correctness with focus on redemptive action. 


657. He has also done this in other letters, such as 1 Corinthians 6:14; 15:20, 23; 2 Corinthians 4:14; Philippians 
3:21, and 1 Thessalonians 4:14 (Cranfield 1975:390). 


658. The broad idea of God being the source of life seems prevalent in the use of this verb, as in Corp. Herm. 
11.4, the divine soul Goozo1006a 10 näv [surrounds the universe and brings it to life], and numerous examples in 
the LXX reflect this. 
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where the Spirit can live (Zimmermann 2009:515), as the same life-giving 
power that worked in Christ, works in believers. Paul interprets the concept 
of God's power in the light of the primary metaphor of Christ's crucifixion 
(in weakness) and his resurrection in power (Grábe 2000:267). 


The preposition did is used instrumentally in the clause ótà tod &votkobvtog 
(0100 nveduatog Ev uiv [through his Spirit that dwells in you]. Paul draws on 
the source domain £votkéo denoting ‘non-physical entities making their home 
among people’ (Bauer et al. 2000:338). Consequently, the target domain 
conveys that not only will the Spirit dwell in a person, but it will also make a 
home in such a person, thus indicating longevity. 


The Holy Spirit dwells in the believers' bodies, transforming their bodies 
from places of death (ruled by Sin) to spaces of life (ruled by Jesus Christ ‘our’ 
Lord). 


O Persuasion in Romans 8:1-11 


Metaphors systematically shape worldviews (Semino 2008:10). Paul carves a 
new worldview for believers that they are no longer subjected to multiple 
powers or forces, but securely located in Christ. Paul has actively convinced 
the audience that they are liberated from Sin in Romans 5-7. Concomitantly, 
they are situated under the lordship of Christ Jesus, expressed with v Xpiotà 
'Inoo [in Jesus Christ]. Paul establishes Christ is the controlling influence in 
believers in Romans 8:1, 2, and in Romans 8:9, 11, the zenith of hegemonic 
relationship crystallises with the metaphor of indwelling, inadvertently also a 
metaphor of dominion, as it is the Spirit that takes up residence within believers 
(di TOD £votkobvtoc ADTOD nvevuatoc Ev Div). The continual in-out orientation of 
believers with regard to their relationship with nveöna [Spirit] establishes a 
pattern of hegemony. 


Believers are au courant that being under the dominion of Jesus Christ 
entails being in a space where there is no condemnation (ovdév ... KATÜKPIUA 
[Rm 8:1a]) and free from Sin and Death (cf. Rm 8:2, 3). A person does not have 
the ability to enter into the space of £v Xptota Inood [in Jesus Christ] on his or 
her own. The law is rendered powerless when Sin dominates it, and the flesh 
becomes the agent through which Sin manages this control (610 tfj oapkóc). 
Access is made possible through Jesus Christ as the sending metaphor 
stemming from the source domain of diplomacy (cf. Rm 8:3) illustrates. Jesus 
Christ has taken the consequences of Sin away. The purpose of God's saving 
action comes to the fore in Romans 8:4, entailing the embodied space £v 
Xptot@ Inood [in Jesus Christ] explicitly as v npiv [in us]. Believers have the 
ability to fulfil the requirement of the Torah, as the embodied space of £v 
Xptot@ Inood [in Jesus Christ] is synonymous with Christ or the Spirit in their 
bodies. 
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Romans 8:5-8 explicates Romans 8:4. For Paul, the reality of being under 
the lordship of Sin is ever present. The body is a contested space. Even if 
Christ is the superior ruler and the Lord to submit to, a believer runs the risk 
to yield to the flesh. In Romans 8:5-8, the metaphor of dominion gleans on the 
source domain of cognitive faculties (ppovéw). The container metaphor can be 
delineated by oi ... 6vtec. The container metaphor expounds £v nuiv. Again, it 
is the power that is pursued that will fill the container. The mindset of the flesh 
will be dominated by the flesh. The contrary is also true, namely, if the mind is 
set on the Spirit, it will be dominated by the Spirit. The difference between the 
dominions of the flesh and the Spirit are decoded in Romans 8:6. The antithesis 
of life in the Spirit leads to peace and life, whereas life in the flesh leads to 
death. 


Chiastically curtailed to Romans 8:5-6, Romans 8:7-8 illustrates the mindset 
of the flesh is hostile to God. The detriment of being under the dominion of 
the flesh becomes pertinent, as a person with a mindset dominated by the 
flesh cannot submit to the law of God (10 yàp vóuo Tod HEOd ovy ónotóácostaU 
and is not even able to do so (o008 yap dbvatat). A person in the grip of the 
flesh cannot please God. This highlights again the need for God's saving action 
as well as believers actively submitting to Jesus Christ. 


Romans 8:9-11 concludes with the assurance that hope in Christ derives 
from God resurrecting Christ in the resurrection event (Stuhlmacher 1998:108). 
The importance of being positioned in Christ is ubiquitous, as an out status 
means not being under the lordship of Christ. 


Children of God (Rm 8:12-17) 


After determining believers' status in Christ (Rm 8:1-1D, the inference follows 
that believers, who Paul now addresses as brothers, are not obligated to the 
flesh to live according to the flesh (ddA oot, HPEINETOL EOLEV OD TH oapki TOD KATA 
cäpka Cv [Rm 8:12a-b]). Paul elaborates on the negative notion of living 
according to the flesh. He involves the audience with the second-person plural 
and curtails the imagery to the audience’s situation. Paul states the condition 
that if the audience lives according to the flesh (ei yap Kata odpKa Cite [Rm 
8:13a]), the consequence is that they will die (uéAAete ato8vyjoKew [Rm 8:13b]). 
In contrast, if the audience puts the disgraceful deeds of the body to death (ei 
68 nveduartı TAs npó&etc TOD ocóuatoc 0avatobre [Rm 8:13c]), they will live (Gjogo0e 
[Rm 8:13d]). Paul sheds new light on living in Romans 8:14 as he explicates all 
those who are led by God's Spirit, these are the sons of God (6001 yàp nvednarı 
Osoð Ayovraı, obtoi vioù Nod eiow [Rm 8:14a-b]). Paul illuminates sonship in 
Romans 8:15 stating that the audience did not receive a spirit of slavery leading 
again into fear, but received a spirit of adoption as sons (ov yàp EAaßere nvedua 
8ovAeiag naAıw eic POPOV GAA’ EAGBEete nveðua viodestag [Rm 8:15a-b]). This brings 
believers to cry out: ‘Abba, the Father!’ (£v © kpáCouev appa ó ratńp [Rm 8:15c-d]). 
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The Spirit itself bears witness with the spirit of believers that they are God's 
children (aùtò TO nvedua coppa propet TO zveopuat NU@V Sti £opév tékva 0200 [RM 
8:16a-b]). The implication for associates of God is made clear in Romans 8:17. 
The conditional clause states that if children, also heirs, on the one hand, God's 
heirs, and Christ's joint-heirs, if indeed 'we’ suffer with him, ‘we’ also might be 
glorified with him (ei 68 TExva, Kai KANPOVOLOL KANPOVOUOL LEV 0200, OVYKANPOVOLOL 
dé Xptotod, einep ovpmdoyouev tva Kai ovvõočacððuev [Rm 8:17a-e]). 


O Detail analysis of Romans 8:12-17 


Paul unabatedly continues his argument that believers are free from the law of 
Sin and Death. The formula ápa oov in Romans 8:12a marks a conclusion drawn 
on the established status of believers as ‘in Christ’ (Rm 8:1-11) but also marks 
a transition shedding light on what this status encompasses.°°° The audience’s 
current position as those in whom the Spirit lives is revisited, but also a new 
emphasis is added to their position with Paul’s climactic use of the familial 
metaphors. 


The address in Romans 8:12a ddeAgot [brothers] also functions at a 
metaphorical level. The source domain ààgAqóg draws on the meaning of 
‘brothers’ as relatives (Bauer et al. 2000:18; Von Soden 1964:144-146). The 
familial bond is mapped onto the target domain of those who share similar 
beliefs and positions. The expression ogetdétys + siui + dat/gen articulates 
to whom/what a person is obligated to do something (Bauer et al. 2000:742).96! 
Paul draws on this image of debt to reiterate believers’ position under the 
lordship of Christ as not obligated to the flesh (tf capk(). The dative of 
reference (tf oapki) recalls the ruling power of the flesh by allowing the 


659. The inference is seen with ápa and ov linking the rhetorical segments together (Fitzmyer 1993:492; 
Käsemann 1978:217; Porter 1992:305; Schlier 1977:249). 


660. Jesus especially uses àógAqóc when he refers to people who are devoted to him, for example, the disciples. 
Cf. Matthew 12:50; 28:10; Mark 3:35; John 20:17 (Bauer et al. 2000:18). Hultgren (2011:312) describes it as a 
'spiritual kinship that is stronger than that of natural relationships'. Fitzmyer (1993:492) expresses that brothers 
convey a personal urgency. The general use of àógAqóg is also seen at Qumran and in Josephus, Bell., 2122 (Von 
Soden 1964:146). 


661. In Romans 8:13, ópeU.étno sipí cvi is an example of sii with the dative and predicate nouns with the predicate 
supplement as a substantive (Blass et al. 1961:5190[1]). The expression ógeuUétat &ou£v [we are obligated ones] 
is also used in Romans 1:14, where Paul describes the reversal of social obligations to the Greco-Roman world. 
According to Jewett (2007:493), Paul always uses this term with sipí reflecting the social status of having 
received patronage and thus being required to render a reciprocal service. The combination of ópeUétno and 
a dative can also be seen in Sophocles, Ajax 589 ®eoig ... obdév ápkeiv ein ógeU.éug ët [to be obligated to 
the gods]; Plutarch Demeter. 5.5, where Demetrius prays to the gods to no longer be in Ptolemaeus a debtor 
in thanks (uń noAdv xpóvov Ogetétnv IIvoAguato yevéo0at yópwoc) (Byrne 1996:241; Dunn 1988:448). Contra 
Bornkamm (1969:156) who argues that it is clearly an imperative. Romans 8:12 resonates with the exhortation in 
Galatians 5:16-17. Cf. Hultgren (2011:312); Wright (2002:217); Zeller (1985:159). 
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dominion of Sin.959? Accordingly, the metaphor of debt maps the idea of owing 
a person something onto the target domain of not owing the flesh and per 
implication Sin, anything. The subordinate clause in Romans 8:12b (tod Kata 
cäpka Civ) underscores the target domain, as believers are not obligated to 
live according to the flesh. 


The genitive of the articular infinitive 6peWEraı ... TOD Kata oópka Liv 
illustrates the focus on what not to do, that is, not to live according to the flesh 
(Blass et al. 1961:S400[2]; Porter 1992:198). The preposition Kata with the 
accusative of odipé indicates conformity (see Smyth 1956:380[c]). In a nuanced 
fashion, tod Kata odpKa Civ is a metaphor of dominion, as a person who is 
obligated to the flesh would have to live according to the controlling force of 
cáp. Bultmann (1968:209) succinctly describes that life comprises 
intentionality or purpose for Paul. To live according to the flesh entails being 
subjected to the power and consequences of odpé [flesh].955 In Romans 8:1, 
metaphorical mixing is prevalent as Paul vacillates from a familial metaphor to 
a debt metaphor to a metaphor of dominion. 


In contrast to Paul's positive focus in Romans 8:1-11, Paul is again arguing 
from the perspective of what is not to be done (Lohse 2003:238; Schlier 
1977:250; Zeller 1985:159). Although the audience is not obligated to the flesh, 
as seen in Romans 8:12, Paul paints a picture in Romans 8:13 of what would 
happen if the audience were living according to the flesh.96^ The phrase kata 
oópka is repeated in Romans 8:13a. Similar to Romans 8:12, katà oüpka functions 
as an echo of the container metaphor 'in the flesh' conveying the dominion of 
the flesh. If a person lives according to the flesh, the consequence is that the 
container is filled with the controlling influence of the flesh. The apodosis 
Romans 8:13b is expressed with the periphrastic future uéAAc with dnodvnoKo 
emphasising death as the inevitable consequence of being controlled by the 
flesh, but also that this death is a death without the hope of life with God 
(Byrne 1996:246; Cranfield 1975:394; Fitzmyer 1993:492-493; Lohse 2003:238; 
Schlier 1977:250; Smyth 1956:436). The verb änodvnoko functions at a 


662. The container metaphor £v th oapki seen in Romans 8:3, 8, 11 is ever-present in Paul's argument with the 
flesh continuing to function as a hostile force. Kàsemann (1978:217) translates tod Kata oápka Civ as ‘unter der 
Macht des Fleisches zu leben'. Zeller (1985:159) remarks that Paul continually uses the body to express his view 
of the crucifixion and resurrection. Traces of Plato's idea of the body can be seen in Plato, Phaidon 67a, as taken 
up by Philo, Gig, 14, but for Paul, it is not about the freedom of the soul but the impulse of the Spirit of God to 
be in the bodies of believers (Zeller 1985:159). 


663. The infinitive is finally expressing the goal (Käsemann 1978:217). 


664. The audience has already been prepared for the consequences of living according to the flesh as it is 
already seen in Romans 1:32; 6:16, 21, 23; 7:5, 10, 24; 8:6. Furthermore, the same is true of life as it now also refers 
to life past death, as similar cases have already been seen in Romans 2:7; 5:17, 18, 21; 6:8, 22, 25; 8:2, 6, 10 (Wolter 
2014:492). Byrne (1996:241) mentions that Paul brings the ethical sequence (Rm 6:1-8:13) to a close, offering his 
audience with a stark choice between 'death' and 'life'. This verse is reminiscent of the structure in Romans 6 as 
the argument in Romans 6:12 follows Romans 6:1-11 with the ethical implications thereof. 
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transcendent level implicating losing eternal life (Bauer et al. 2000:111).565 
Someone who is conforming to the flesh will not obtain eternal life.595 


In Romans 8:13c-d, the contrast between the life in the Spirit and the life in 
the flesh is revisited. This is apparent with the instrumental dative of nveðua that 
functions as the means by which the evil deeds of the body (ttc mpdgeic tod 
cópuatoc) (Bauer et al. 2000:860; Cranfield 1975:394; Dunn 1988:449; Lohse 
2003:238)°% is put to death (Oavatoðte) in the protasis, implying that the Spirit 
of God is the way to destroy the flesh and its activities.59? It is, however, not clear 
why Paul substitutes cáp with oðua. Most commentators interpret o@pa to be 
used in the sense of odpé°° | agree with Wolter (2014:493) that npü&eıg tod 
cóuatoç draws on Romans 6:12 (Ev TO Ovntõ budv ompatt). If you live under Sin or 
are controlled by the flesh, ultimately death will follow. 9" However, the audience 
would have recalled Romans 5:8 as the love of God is demonstrated for humans 
(inferred from eig r]u&g [Rm 5:8]) in Christ's death even for humans who are in a 
state of animosity towards God. Christ has died for sinners in order to enable a 
status change saving humans from God's wrath. Accordingly, believers' life or 
death possibilities are determined by the power they choose to fill their 
container with and accordingly live by. The evil deeds of the body are put to 
death if a person lives for the Spirit that enables him or her to obtain eternal life. 
Again, death is contrasted with life as seen in the apodosis Romans 8:13d. 


The conjunction yap adduces an explanation of the latter conditional clause 
in Romans 8:34.97" Another metaphor of dominion highlights believers’ 


665. The idea that evil deeds result in death was already stated in Romans 7:9-10, but is also an idea widely 
assumed in the Jewish and Greco-Roman materials, for example, T. Abr. 8:25-30 and LXX Bar 4:1-2 (Jewett 
2007:494). Paul draws on the widely known traditional formula ‘you (pl.) are about/bound to die’, which 
appears as an individual reminder in Orphic gold tablets directed to someone on the verge of dying, being 
buried and becoming divine in the afterlife: ‘this is the tomb of Memory when one is about to die’ (exei äv 
HéAANo1 0aveic0o1). 


666. Dunn (1988:449) refers to an 'eschatological life'. 


667. Contra Käsemann (1978:217) who notes that the word mpdéetc is often used in a political sphere by Polybius 
to indicate intrigues and treacheries. 


668. A false understanding of the Spirit being an instrument to wield by Jesus’ followers is avoided by nvebnarı 
0200 üyovraı in Romans 8:14 (Cranfield 1975:394). Jewett (2007:495) contends that a cosmic struggle to the 
death is envisioned here within the community between the community and the world. This is a repeated and 
continuous action (Cranfield 1975:395). The conditional sentence describes life in the Spirit as the present 
reality. Hultgren (2011:312) states that there is no doubt that a believer will be capable of engaging in the 
struggle against sinful deeds (Hultgren 2011:312). 


669. For example, Cranfield (1975:395) and Jewett (2007:495). 


670. Hultgren (2011:312) aptly states that Paul associates o@ua with human weakness, and although it is not 
inherently sinful, it is a place where sin seeks to have dominion. Schlier (1977:250) notes the dominion of sin. 


671. Dunn (1988:449) notes that the connection of thought between Romans 8:13 and Romans 14 is only unclear 
when one forgets the fulfilment of the promises to Abraham and Israel and the hidden current that carries 
Paul's thought. 
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position®” as those who are led by the Spirit of God.” The phrase nveduarı 
0200 üyovraı [who are being led by God's Spirit] is distinctively Pauline.9" This 
is a metaphor of dominion. The dative indicates a relationship by which an 
entity or person enters into an action with respect to something else, in this 
case, the Spirit of God with those who are being led by it (Porter 1992:99).9/5 
The source domain of äyw meaning ‘to lead’ is mapped onto human beings 
with the Spirit of God indicated as the force that leads them. 


The apex of Paul's argument is seen in the familial metaphor vioi 000 [sons 
of God] employed in Romans 8:14b, with obtot emphasising the image of those 
being led by the Spirit of God. Paul develops an extraordinary metaphor with 
the use of vioi 0:00 [sons of God] as this expression was renowned in both 
Greco-Roman and Jewish environments as it was usually rulers and heroes 
who were adhered as individual sons of God.” After the death of Caesar in 44 
BCE and he had been declared divine, Octavian let it be known on the basis 
of his adoption in 45 BCE he was divi filius [son of the divine] (Michel 1978:635). 
The first two emperors and Nero proclaimed themselves divi filii (Hekster et 
al. 2014:10).?/? It was a message that was especially broadcasted for the elite 
and the army who were more likely to handle gold and silver coinage (Hekster 
et al. 2014:10). 


This mythical descent from the deity did not mean that the Roman emperor 
was a god, but the Hellenistic formula merely established the emperor as 
intelligible and acceptable (Michel 1978:635). This source domain in Romans 


672. The correlative ócog usually indicates a comparative quantity or number of objects or events, but in 
Romans 8:14, it is used in a restrictive sense rendering ‘all who ... these in’ (Bauer et al. 2000:729). According to 
Hultgren (2011:312), it implies an inclusive summary statement. 


673. The verb 'being led’, also seen in Galatians 5:18, is synonymous with ‘walk according to the Spirit’ (Fitzmyer 
1993:499; Schlier 1977:252). This vocabulary is also used in 1 Corinthians 12:2 (Lohse 2003:239). 


674. There is a clear parallel in Galatians 5:18 (Byrne 1996:252; Schlier 1977:251). According to Jewett (2007:496), 
the notion of ‘being led’ is prevalent in magical texts, where üyeıv is a technical term for gods, spirits or ghosts 
of the dead who are commanded to supernaturally 'lead' a specific person to act in a way the force desires. 


675. It is also traced in Galatians 5:18 describing the 'enthusiastic' understanding of believers being 'carried 
away'. Paul also uses it in 1 Corinthians 12:2 when he depicts pagans allowing to be carried away by 'dumb 
idols', shedding light on the Greco-Roman world of spiritual forces overpowering humans (Jewett 2007:496; 
Käsemann 1978:218). Kásemann (1978:218) translates it as 'vom Geist getrieben werden’. 


676. Bauer et al. (2000:16) interprets &yo in a moral or spiritual manner. 


677. This was especially prominent in the civic cult. The Pergamon altar celebrated Augustus as the 'son of 
god' and elsewhere he is called the 'son of Apollo'. Nero was celebrated as the 'son of the greatest of the gods', 
namely, Tiberius Claudius. In Hebrew scriptures, Israel is referred to as the son of Yahweh, as can be seen in 
multiple examples, including Deuteronomy 14:1-2; Sirach 4:10; Psalms 17:26-27; Jubilees 1:24-25 and Wisdom 
16:10 (Michel 1978:634-648). It is also part of the technical language in Jewish tradition, for example, Exodus 
4:22-23; Deuteronomy 14:1; 32:5-6; Isaiah 1:2-4; Wisdom 12:7, 21; Sirach 36:17, to list a few (Byrne 1996:248-249). 
Zeller (1985:160) also notes that, in Qumran, God is depicted as the father for the 'sons of truth’ (1 QH IX 35), 
who are being led by the Spirit and has contact with the ‘Himmelssöhnen’ (1 QS IV 20; Xi 7; 1 QH III 21; XI 10). 


678. Gaius used divi Augusti pronepos. 
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8:14 viög denotes believers' identity being defined in terms of a relationship 
with God and, consequently, believers have special status and privilege (Bauer 
et al. 2000:1024-1025). This metaphor also describes the life to which Qoso0e, 
in Romans 8:13, refers to, as being a son of God entails a life of now as well as 
hereafter (Cranfield 1975:395-396). 


The conjunction yap signifies the link between Romans 8:15 with Romans 
8:14 as the sons of God (viot 0700) metaphor is further elucidated (Bauer et al. 
2000:189; Byrne 1996:249; Cranfield 1975:396; Jewett 2007:497; Wolter 
2014:495). This unfolds in the parallelism with the repetition of the verb 
Aaupávo9/7 emphasising the result of the dominion of God. The slavery 
metaphor nveöna óovAsíag [a spirit of slavery] is in juxtaposition with the 
adoption metaphor nveöna vio0goí(ag [a spirit of adoption]. The former image, 
nvedua óovAs(ag [a spirit of slavery] draws again on the source domain of 
slavery. The spirit of slavery (nveöna dSovdsias) is a genitive of purpose in 
conjunction with the negative particle ov, making it clear that it is not the 
Spirit that causes slavery (Jewett 2007:497). Paul's argument has continually 
illustrated the negative effects of being a slave to sin, which the audience 
would have picked up on. A new element is added to this recurrent message 
with the phrase nüAıv sic qópov [again in fear]. To be under the lordship of Sin 
is also to be in a state of fear.°°° 


The audience members are being convinced that they are not in a position 
of having a spirit of slavery as they are believers who have undergone a status 
change. The metaphor of adoption communicates a change of status 
(Longenecker 2014:72), which heightens the understanding of believers' 
status as Paul has been describing it throughout the argument. Another 
genitive of purpose nvedua vioOsoíag [spirit of sonship] in Romans 8:15b, in 
contrast, produces the ability to inherit and to be part of a kinship relationship 
with all the advantages and privileges (Jewett 2007:498). The source domain 
derives from the Greco-Roman world but is also known in Jewish circles. Paul 
draws on the source domain vio8eoia, which is a technical term of law in the 
Greco-Roman context concerning the adoption of a son (Byrne 1996:250; 
Hultgren 2011:313; Wolter 2014:495).°®' Adoption involves the situation where 
an adopted son is taken out of a previous situation and placed into a new 


679. The use of &Xüßete may refer to the tendency in faith in Jesus, for example, Galatians 3:2, 14; 1 Corinthians 
2:12; John 7:39, or to baptism as in 1 Corinthians 12:13 (Cranfield 1975:396; Wolter 2014:496). In contrast, Hultgren 
(2011:313) notes that the aorist indicates the reception of the Spirit, which believers received through baptism. 


680. Bauer et al. (2000:1062) also lists the noun qófogc to refer specifically to slavish fear that should not 
describe believers' relationship to God. Wolter (2014:495) notes that slaves lived in constant fear. Evidence in 
support of this conclusion can be seen in Diogenes Laertius 6.75: dovAov ... TO PoßEiodoı. Cf. Plutarch, Dion 40.3, 
Mor. 251a; Philo, Virt.124; Ps-Zaleucus, Prooem. Leg., ed. H. Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic 
Period, Abo 1965, 228,13f; Ephesians 6:5 (Wolter 2014:495). 


681. However, adoption was not a common practice amongst the Jews (Byrne 1996:250; Schlier 1977:253). 
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situation with a new family, free from any obligations of the former situation 
(Longenecker 2014:71-78).? The adopted son is just as important as the 
biological son and is given a new name in accordance with his new life 
(Longenecker 2014:72). In Romans 8:15, this is mapped onto those who are 
orientated in Christ, signifying that God accepts them as God's children and 
shares in the benefits of being a child of God (Bauer et al. 2000:1024).955 


The result of the metaphor of sonship, in contrast to the spirit of slavery 
resulting in fear, is seen in Romans 8:15c-d, namely, a spirit by which the 
adopted cries ‘Abba, Father’. The verb «pá&o denotes prayer, rather fervent 
than loud in Romans 8:15 (Bauer et al. 2000:564). Paul utilises kpáčo in 
Galatians 4:6, ‘we cry out’ (kpaCopev), in a worship situation associated with 
charismatic language.°®* Consequently, some interpreters discern ‘aßßa’ to 
derive from ecstatic speech (Hultgren 2011:315; Jewett 2007:499; Moo 
1996:502).68 However, it is possible that Paul intends kpaCopev as a prayer, 
which illuminates the phrase £v à to be an indication of the presence of the 
Spirit (Byrne 1996:250; Jewett 2007:498; Wolter 2014:497). 


The adoption metaphor is strengthened with the Aramaic transliteration 
apa. confirmation of their status as being God's children, a coherent image 
with ‘Father’ (Hultgren 2011:317; Lohse 2003:239; Schlier 1977:253)°®® The term 
apa meaning ‘father’ is a term of endearment and rarely used to refer to God, 
but Greek-speaking Christians took the phrase over as a liturgical formula that 
became a title (Bauer et al. 2000:1; Byrne 1996:250). Believers referring to the 
Father of Jesus Christ use natńp (Bauer et al. 2000:787-788).*?? The term 


682. The word is not found in the LXX and there is practically no evidence in the Hebrew Bible, because 
adoption was not a normal practice amongst the Jews. Polygamy (Dt 21:15-17) or Levirate marriage (Dt 25:5-10) 
is the substitute for it in the Hebrew Bible (Byrne 1996:250; Fitzmyer 1993:500). 


683. In Romans 9:4, Paul also uses the metaphor of vio0goía where Israel is described as being part of the 
adoption of sonship and similar terms are used in Hellenistic Judaism (Byrne 1996:250; Hultgren 2011:313; 
Schlier 1977:253; Wolter 2014:495). The concept is used in a typological sense as God elected Israel as a people 
of his own (Byrne 1996:250; Hultgren 2011:314). 


684. The verb xpéCw is often used in the LXX for fervent prayer, for example, LXX Psalms 4:3; 16:6; 21:24; 
27:1; 30:22. It is also used for passionate weeping before God, as seen in LXX Psalms 31:3 (Fitzmyer 1993:501; 
Hultgren 2011:315; Jewett 2007:499). The verb is used for the uncontrolled shrieking of the in-save (Mk 9:26; Lk 
9:39), for outcries of mobs (Ac 19:28; 32; 34) and for Jesus' death cry (Mt 27:50). In Lucian of Samosata Men. 9 
‘and the magician ... no longer in a quiet voice but really loudly, such as he was, crying out to all the demons at 
once began shouting to the Avengers and Furies ..' The verb was used as a call to gods of the underworld in a 
pagan ritual (Jewett 2007:498-499). 


685. Barrett (1975:64) identifies the verb as ‘violent’. Some interpreters think of Abba, the Father, as an ecstatic 
'acclamation' (Käsemann 1978:228; Kuss 1957:603-604; Schlier 1977:253-254) 


686. The word afa is less formal than the Hebrew N3 and was used as a colloquialism at home (Hultgren 
2011:314). 


687. The definite article with the nominative used as a vocative in Greek language is seen in Homer, Iliad 1.231; 
Xenophon, Cyropaedeia 6.2.41; Aristophanes, Frogs 521; Acharnians 243; Birds 665-666; also, LXX Psalms 5:1]; 
36:8; 44:2; 54:3 (Blass et al. 1961:85147.3). 
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derives from the Jesus tradition.%® In conjunction with the article, natńp 
supplies emphasis and was usually used for Zeus (Hultgren 2011:315). The 
combination of the two words is also particularly effective rhetorically 
(Hultgren 2011:315). 


The asyndeton in Romans 8:16 amplifies the use of Spirit (nveöua) while 
refurbishing the use of aßßa ó natńp in Romans 8:15 (Blass et al. 1961:8463; 
Cranfield 1975:402; Jewett 2007:500; Wolter 2014:497). The resumptive 
expression aùtò TO avedua [the Spirit itself] underscores the activity of the 
Spirit, confirming that believers are [children of God]. The verb ovupaptopéœ 
refers to provide supporting evidence by testifying. With the prefix ovv- it has 
the highest degree of strengthening (Bauer et al. 2000:957)9*? and provides 
rhetorical effect (Hultgren 2011:317).°°° 


The final clause (ötı €opév tékva 0200) in Romans 8:16b serves as an assurance 
that being a child of God is an existential reality (Wolter 2014:498). The 
expression &opiév Teva 0209 [we are God's children] is referentially synonymous 
with [sons of God] seen in Romans 8:14, 19.9?! It refers to those who exhibit 
characteristics of transcendent entities and, according to those adopted by 
God, thus the children of God (Bauer et al. 2000:995). It has an inclusive 
connotation, making room for both women and men.°® The use of the first- 
person plural of &opév also underscores the inclusive meaning of the phrase. 


In Romans 8:17a, the less vivid conditional clause the image of tékvov is 
repeated shedding light on the situation of believers again. This is expressed in 
a threefold rhetorical display: (1) kAnpovöuot [heirs] (Rm 8:17a) appears in an 
absolute sense without qualification, (2) KAnpovöuot èv 0209 [heirs of God] (Rm 
8:17b) indicates the source of patrimony, and (3) ovyKAnpovöuoı dé Xpiotob 
[joint-heirs] (Rm 8:176) clarifies the spiritual and relational nature of inheritance 
(Jewett 2007:501). The verb cvykAnpovouéo indicates ‘inheriting together with’ 
(Bauer et al. 2000:952). This image is the pinnacle of the metaphor of the 


688. It precipitated into New Testament Greek through the gospel tradition (Mk 14:36, Lk 11:2) (Hultgren 
2011:314). 


689. In Romans 8:16-29, nine different ovv compounds appear and within the scope of Romans 8:16-17, they 
are repeated, thus reducing the semantic range of ovupaptopéo is not appropriate (Cranfield 1975:403; Jewett 
2007:500). 


690. The verb ovunaptup&o usually depicts co-witnessing, for example, in Plato's assurance in Plato Hipp. Maj. 
282b1 suunaprupfjccı dé cot [| am able to testify with you] that you are telling the truth. Plutarch, in Adul. Amic. 
64c13, maintains that working together with a friend requires that they ‘should witness together, not deceive 
together’ (suunaprupeiv un ovvetamatav). See also Isocrates Trapez 41.8; Paneg. 31.8; Dionysius Halicarnassus 
Antiq. Rom. 3.73.3.1.; Josephus Ant. 19.154. 


691. This is the first occurrence of tékvov in Romans. 


692. However, Paul's use of 'sons of God' did not exclude women (Wolter 2014:498). This inclusion of women 
correlates to Paul's commendations in Romans 16 of the remarkable large number of feminine church leaders 
(Jewett 2007:501). 
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children of God drawing a sharp distinction with slaves who are not in a position 
to inherit (Wolter 2014:498). Paul also refers to heirs in Galatians 3-4 and 
Romans 4. In Romans 4, believers are heirs because of the promise made to 
Abraham. In Romans 8:17, heirs do not concern a promise but rather elicit divine 
patrimony (Jewett 2007:501). The noun xAnpovöuog denotes inheritance and 
was common in Christian usage as the possession of transcendent salvation 
(Bauer et al. 2000:548). 


With the argument of Romans 8:14-17 in view, einep in Romans 8:17d has an 
explanatory function, thus meaning 'indeed/since' (Blass et al. 1961:8454.2; 
Jewett 2007:501).°% The motif of suffering with is employed picking Romans 
5 up (Byrne 1996:250). The present tense is used with the verb ovunáoyouev 
[we suffer together] as believers suffer with Christ on behalf of Christ.9?^ The 
subjunctive passive of the verb ovvöogalo in Romans 8:17 designates to ‘be 
glorified with someone’ (Bauer et al. 2000:966).°°° This is reminiscent of 
believers' status change in Romans 6:4, where believers have been buried 
with Christ in his death through baptism in order to be raised just like Christ 
from death through the glory of the Father. Suffering precedes the glory that 
is revealed. The mortal body is subjected to pain and suffering. However, the 
final tva. clause in Romans 8:17e points towards the fulfilment that believers 
may be glorified with Christ (Jewett 2007:503). This glorification with Christ 
points to the spiritual body that believers will have devoid of any suffering. 
Romans 8:29 depicts believers are predestined to be conformed to the image 
of God's Son. Accordingly, the children and heirs of God, suffer with Christ in 
their current predicaments, but also will be glorified with him. 


L1 Persuasion in Romans 8:12-17 


Paul has already sketched a possibility for believers of what the reign of Favour 
or the lordship of Christ might entail for them. Up until this point of the 
argument, the audience has gone through the implications of their baptism 
and heard that their bodies have been liberated from Sin and Death. However, 
believers’ new status and the inherent meaning of life connoted to it unfolds 
with the adoption metaphor in Romans 8:12-17. 


693. Contra Cranfield (1975:407) who argues that £ízep to stating a fact confirming what has just been said and 
thus meaning ‘seeing that’. 


694. The cvv compound is reminiscent of Romans 6:4-8 being baptised in Christ, buried with Christ, crucified 
with Christ and enabled to live with Christ. 


695. The rare verb ovvöodalo only appears in classical sources in the active voice, denoting joining others in 
praising or approving something as seen in Aristotle Pol. 1310a.13: vou@v kai ovvógóoGaonévov 010 návtov TOV 
noAXugupévov [of the most beneficial laws also jointly approved by the citizens]. 
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Paul has continually woven the notion of ‘with’ in the discourse. The familial 
imagery àógAgóg [brother] depicts believers as close-knit with Christ. 
The status change is reflected in the metaphor of dominion illustrating the 
Spirit of God leading believers (Rm 8:14), but the boiling point is reached with 
the depiction of believers as vioi 0200 [sons of God] (Rm 8:14). This image is 
interchanged with an adoption metaphor nveöua vioOsoíag [spirit of adoption]. 
The adoption imagery also maps the cohesive understanding of family to 
believers’ bond with Christ. Paul pushes the slavery metaphor further as 
believers are not just slaves anymore, but children, equal heirs and partakers 
in the glory of God. The status of believers as heirs and children of God is also 
emphasised with the repetition and solidifies believers' position as participants 
of glory. This shared experience with Christ comprises that believers are in 
their current mortal body subjected to suffering, but will have a spiritual body 
that is eternal. The adoption metaphor underscores believers understanding 
of the benefits of their new status. 


Liberation for the children of God 
(Rm 8:18-30) 


LJ Free from enslavement to ruin (Rm 8:18-21) 


Romans 8:18-21 continues the thought of Romans 8:17c, that is, that believers 
suffer and will be glorified together with Christ. Paul's logical deduction is 
prevalent for the ‘I’ considering that the sufferings of the present time are not 
worth in comparison with the coming glory to be revealed in believers 
(Aoyilonaı yàp ÖT ook éta TA TAN WATA TOD vov KALPOD POT tr|lv uéAAovcav ðóćav 
ànokoAogOfvoi eig ñuàs [Rm 8:18a-b]). For the expectation of the creation 
eagerly awaits the revelation of the sons of God (N yàp ànokapaóokía tfjc KTIOEDG 
nv àxokóX.owytv TOV viðv TOD 000 ameKdéyetar [Rm 8:19a-b]) further elucidates 
the statement of Romans 8:18. The explication continues that the creation was 
subjected to futility, not voluntarily but rather on account of the one who 
subjected it - in hope (th yàp patatntt Á xvíoi ozetóyn, 00X ékoðoa 002. di TOV 
bnotáčavta, &p' £Aníóu [Rm 8:20a]). The reason is stated that the creation itself 
will also be set free from its enslavement to ruin in order to obtain liberation 
towards the glory for the children of God (örtı kai adrn Å KTicıg EAEvDEpMONosEtaL 
and tijg 6ovAs(ag tfjg pOopăs sic THV &AevOepíav ts 6ó8ng THV TEKVOV TOD soð 
[Rm 8:2la-b]). 


O Detail analysis of Romans 8:18-21 


An elaboration follows on the sufferings and glory referred to in Romans 8:17 
as the conjunction yap signifies.9?9 Paul's use of Aoytlouan marks his analytical 


696. According to Porter (1992:305), yap also functions as a device of cohesion. 
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and logical resolve (Cranfield 1975:408; Jewett 2007:508; Kásemann 1978:224; 
Lohse 2003:244, Michel 1966:265; Wolter 2014:507).°” Coherent with this 
resolve, Paul draws on an image of a balancing scale (á&oc) in Romans 8:18b 
to compare the present suffering with the coming glory.9?? Romans 8:18b-c is 
litotes (Greijdanus 1933:373), accentuating that suffering cannot indeed be 
compared with??? the glory that is to be revealed in believers (npög tiv 
uéAAovcav ðóćav aroKarve@Ofvat eic Huds [Rm 8:18c]) (Barrett 1957:165; Cranfield 
1975:408; Greijdanus 1933:373; Moo 1996:511; Schlier 1977:257; Zeller 
1985:161),7°° 


However, believers remain susceptible to suffering (na0jpata). Although, it 
is not clear what is intended with suffering."?! Suffering experienced under the 
rule of Christ is undoubtedly different from the suffering experienced under 
the rule of Sin, Law and Death (Lohse 2003:244; Schlier 1977:258). Believers' 
current position (tod vOv Kalpod) connotes with the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ (Jewett 2007:508; Schlier 1977:257).’% Throughout the argument, 
Paul envisions two categories of being, namely, being in Christ and thus 


697. Contra Lagrange (1950:204) who mentions it is just a transitioning phrase. According to Dunn (1988:468), 
Paul's use of Aoytlouaı instead of the usual oidapev seen in Romans 8:22, 28 provides gravitas as it draws on the 
experience in the Spirit. The verb Aoyilonaı defines ‘to hold a view about something, think, believe, or be of the 
opinion’ (Bauer et al. 2000:598). Eichler (1978:822-826) argues that for Paul Aoytlouat is intricately linked with 
the facts of the cross, embedded in the personal activity of God in Jesus Christ. Cf. Schlier (1977:257). 


698. The logical term &&tog means ‘weighing as much/price in equal value’ (Bauer et al. 2000:93; Kásemann 
1978:224; Lohse 2003:245). Zeller (1985:162) and Schlier (1977:257) note that the expression links to rabbinic 
'Schulsprache'. It is also coherent with the typical classical Greek tradition of logical reasoning entailing 
comparing and contrasting, for example, in Homer, //., 8.234. Agamemnon berates his Greek warriors: vov 
8 006 Evög ü&oí siev "Exvopoc [we together are not worth of one Hector!]. Cranfield (1975:408) aptly states 
that the expression ovK üdıa ... npög [bear no comparison with] is derived from Hellenistic and Jewish language 
(cf. Michel 1966:265). Michel (1966:266) also adds that the comparison is reminiscent to Romans 5:15, although 
there are no direct links. Paul also draws on an image of a balancing scale in 2 Corinthians 4:17 (Kásemann 
1978:224 223; Kruse 2012:342; Lagrange 1950:204; Lohse 2003:245; Peterson 2017:253; Schlier 1977:257; Zeller 
1985:161). However, in Romans 8:18, the focus is the connection of sufferings with the present time (tod viv 
Kaipod). 


699. The preposition mpdc with the accusative in conjunction with the verb p1éAA@ [to come] renders the meaning 
‘in comparison with’ (Blass et al. 1961:$239[8]). 


700. Kruse (2012:341) notes that Paul downplays the severity of the suffering’s believers encounter (cf. Peterson 
2017:253). 


701. Hultgren (2011:321) remarks that Paul knows that not only does suffering exist, but also it will persist. Jewett 
(2007:509) postulates that the audience’s Roman situation of harassment and deportation forms the backdrop 
for understanding suffering. Similarly, Moo (1996:511) and (Kruse 2012:342) argue that suffering refers to 
persecution in Rome, but add that suffering encompasses the ‘whole gamut of suffering such as bereavement 
to financial reverses’. 


702. Zeller (1985:161) especially notes that Paul’s emphasis on the current aeon contains an apocalyptic 
viewpoint. Kasemann (1978:224) remarks that the phrase does not only refer to the earthly present existence, 
or the earthly existence as being portrayed as bad, but also to the revealing of the future glory. The phrase is 
usually interpreted in an eschatological manner (Barrett 1957:165; Greijdanus 1933:373; Wolter 2014:507; Zeller 
1985:161). The phrase tod võv kaipod is also employed in Romans 3:26. 
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drawing on the power of God or the alternative state of being, namely being 
subjected to Sin, which inevitably leads to death. The latter state is considered 
as a past state of being for believers. 


Although believers share in suffering in their current position, óga in 
Romans 8:18c also depicts a future state of being referred to radiance and 
glory that will be revealed within believers (Bauer et al. 2000:257).% The 
phrase eig hdc functions as a container metaphor as the bodies of believers 
may be envisioned as a container to be dominated. The preposition eig 
indicates the bodies of believers as the space where the coming glory will 
manifest.7?^ 


Romans 8:19a expounds on what is intended with 66éa as the conjunction 
yap indicates. Notwithstanding, the clarification of 666a becomes murky as 
Romans 8:19 introduces anthropomorphic imagery requiring further 
elucidation in itself. The subject of Romans 8:19a, ànzokapaóokía [eager 
expectation] (Bauer et al. 2000:112),/95 is in itself a dead metaphor. It evokes 
the image of stretching the neck or craning forward, consisting of kápa [head] 
and óékopot [to itch/to take] (Delling 1964:393).7°° The use of ano intensifies 
kapaóokía (Cranfield 1975:410; Greijdanus 1933:374). The preposition And is 
also used four times in Romans 8:18, 19, highlighting the connection between 
these verses. The repetition creates a pattern typically found in discourse 
(Semino 2008:22). 


The noun änokapadokia is described with the adnominal genitive (tic 
Ktios@c), which raises interpretation questions concerning whether xtiotc is a 


703. Black (1973:115) notes that it is the recovery of the divine image of glory originally lost at the fall but 
restored in Christ. According to Jewett (2007:510), the use of glory derives from a major stream of prophetic 
and post-exilic expectations, for example, Psalms 8:1, 5-6, where human beings were created to reflect 
such glory. This was symbolised throughout the Ancient Near East by the royal crown or diadem. The verb 
àmokaAzto0 indicates in this instance the revelation of certain persons and circumstances in the end time, in this 
case, the glory that is to be revealed (Bauer et al. 2000:112). The participle is often separated from its adjuncts 
as seen in the word order position of the nouns and adverbs in tijv péAAovoav õóčav ànokoXvoOfjvot (Blass et al. 
1961:8474(5a)). Michel (1966:266) notes that the verse continues over into an apocalyptic Lehrsatz. 


704. Schlier (1977:257-258) notes that Paul does not shed light on what is intended with ö6£&a, but that it is 
revealed eig uäg becoming more than a concept, but the reality of God. Schlier (1977:258) also points out that 
Romans 5:5 should be kept in mind as the Holy Spirit is poured into the hearts of believers. 


705. The noun àzokapaóokía also occurs in Philippians 1:20, where it is associated with éAmic denoting confident 
expectation. In Romans 8:19, this is used in conjunction with the creation and not Jesus' believers as is the case 
in Philippians 1:20 (Cranfield 1975:410; Delling 1964:393; Kásemann 1978:227; Lohse 2003:244; Schlier 1977:259; 
Wolter 2014:509). Only the verb occurs in Hellenistic texts (Schlier 1977:259). The noun f] àzxokapaóokía appears 
in Origen. Cels. 7,65; 8,15; Comm. Jo. 1,226,170. 


706. In classical Greek the verb àzokapaóokeiv is quite common and in itself a metaphor (Cranfield 1975:410; 
Peterson 2017:254). 
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personification,"?7 and refers to a creature"?? or the whole of creation (Foerster 
1964a:1031)."?? Whether it is necessary to differentiate between 'subhuman' or 
'nonhuman'"" 6; this distinction is not necessary if «tícig is understood as a 
metonymy referring to the whole of creation (Wolter 2014:509).7" 


The verb ànzekó£yopno also divulges ‘eagerly awaiting’ just like anokapadokia 
(Bauer et al. 2000:100).’”" This is an example of metaphorical extension as 
the metaphorical expressions evoking the same source domain are used in 
close proximity (Semino 2008:25). The creation expects the revealing of the 
sons of God as eagerly as a person protruding his or her head in expectancy 
to see what will happen (Breytenbach 2013c:204). Paul is juxtaposing 
the whole of creation with the sons of God (Breytenbach 2013c:204).75 The 
genitivus objectivus (1àv viðv Tod Heod) indicates God manifests in his sons 


707. Jewett (2007:511) argues that Kticıg is personified. His argument draws on the idea that the Greco-Roman 
world was accustomed to the personification of earth as an eternal mother. The personification of earth is also 
seen in the apocalyptic variant of the flood narrative in 1 Enoch 7:6: tote r] yfj £vévuygv Kata TOV Avönm@v [then the 
earth made accusation against the outlaws] (Jewett 2007:511). The personification of creation appears often in 
Jewish literature. Cf. Genesis 3; Isaiah 24; Psalms 65:12; Isaiah 24:4, 7; Jeremiah 1; 4:28; 12:4. 


708. Brunner (1947) argues that Krioıg draws on the Hebrew beriyyah meaning ‘creature’. Accordingly, the view 
is held that Paul does not refer to the cosmos, but to man as the creature of God. However, with Romans 8:22 
in mind, it seems prevalent that Paul does intend the whole created universe (Black 1973:116). The possibility 
exists to view Romans 8:20, 21 as referring to the creature and Romans 8:22 referring to the whole of creation 
(Lampe 1964:449-462). 


709. Gaventa (2011:275) also contends that Krioıg is an all-encompassing term including humans and everything 
God created (cf. Greijdanus 1933:374; Hultgren 2011:321; Kruse 2012:344). Liberation is intended for all of creation 
(Kruse 2012:344). However, Gaventa (2011:268) adds that Paul's use of cosmology especially emphasises God 
as creator and how creation longs for God's redemption as seen especially in Romans 8:19-22. Kásemann 
(1978:225) remarks that Paul's use of Ktioıg stems from the Jewish apocalyptic tradition with reference to the 
fall. Cf. Romans 3:23; 5:2, 12. 


710. Some commentators, such as Michel (1966:266), differentiate between 'subhuman' or ‘nonhuman’; however, 
Hultgren (2011:321) notes that there is no reason to limit the term. Delling (1964:393) proposes that Paul is 
conscious of the anxious waiting of creation under the stress of the inner and reciprocal conflict of creatures 
and elements or he may be drawing a theological conclusion from the dominion of anti-godly power over this 
aeon in consequence of the fall. The present age, subject to futility, corruption and suffering, will be released 
in the coming age with the purpose of God's salvation, which the whole creation will participate through the 
revelation of the children of God (Painter 1993:979). 


711. In poetry, the adnominal genitive is used with Kápa to express majestic or loved persons or object (Smyth 
1956:313). 


712. The passive is understood to imply the waiting of the whole creation below the human level (animate 
and inanimate) (Bauer et al. 2000:573; Greijdanus 1933:374; Michel 1966:266; Morris 1988:320). Paul uses 
anekö£xouoı more often, for example, 1 Corinthians 1:7; Galatians 5:5; Philippians 3:20 (Schlier 1977:259). 


713. Michel (1966:266) notes that the sons of God is in a way a representation of the creation (cf. Kásemann 
1978:226). Michel (1966:266) also adds that according to the Jewish representation the 'son', namely, the 
Messiah, saves creation as seen in 4 Ezra and Genesis 12. 
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(Wolter 2014:510).7* Believers are expressed with the metonymy T@V viðv Tod 
0200 [sons of God] (Schlier 1977:258-259). 


The goal of the images employed in Romans 8:19 is to underline the 
greatness of the future glory outweighing the current sufferings (Kruse 
2012:342). Romans 5:2-3 should be brought into remembrance. Paul has 
established that the audience should take pride based on hope based on the 
86% tod O0g00 deriving from circumstances causing distress (Breytenbach 
2013c:203). In Romans, Paul uses óó£a as a specific attribute of God as 
imperishable, in contrasttohis creatures that are subjectto decay (Breytenbach 
2013c:203). 


Another elaboration follows in Romans 8:20 as yóp indicates (Cranfield 
1975:413; Greijdanus 1933:375; Jewett 2007:513; Lohse 2003:247; Schlier 
1977:260; Wolter 2014:510). The effect of humans’ behaviour on creation is 
emphasised with the placing of notaıörng in the beginning of the explanatory 
clause (Cranfield 1975:413; Foerster 1964a:1031; Jewett 2007:513; Michel 
1966:267).”° The creation (1) Ktiotc) is personified in Romans 8:20. The 
divine passive of oózotácoo unveils a metaphor of submission. Creation has 
‘become subject""" to a state of being disclosed with pataótng [futility].7' 


714. Kásemann (1978:225) notes that the emphatic genitive crowns the argument. 


715. Greijdanus (1933:374-375) notes that the position of believers is now explicit as Paul uses ‘sons’ (viot) 
instead of ‘children’ (tékva), as seen in Romans 8:21. However, the terms are used as synonyms. 


716. Käsemann (1978:225) rightly points out that Paul does not intend the dominion of believers over the world. 
According to Foerster (1964a:1031), to allot a link to Adam is erroneous as it seems odd that the innocent 
is to be punished. Foerster (1964a:1031) suggests that it is better to refer to a creation that is subjected to 
corruption rather than a fallen creation. Usually it implies the sum of everything created. The use of ktíoig is a 
clear indication of Jewish influence as it is a term that is normally restricted to the colonisation of cities. What 
is interesting is that, the language Paul uses in Romans 8:20 is similar to a magic spell showing Jewish influence 
as PGM XII.85 (see also XIII.745) reads: ù moa Krirıg bnökertan [| adjure you by the (holy) and honoured name 
whom all creation is subjugated]. Paul probably had Genesis 3:17-19 in mind (Jewett 2007:513). 


717. There are two interpretations. The more likely is linking God is the one who subjected creation (Black 1973:116; 
Kruse 2012:343; Schlier 1977:260; Tiedtke & Link 1975:552; Zeller 1985:162). The second interpretation notes 
Adamvs fall as the problem (Cranfield 1975:413; Greijdanus 1933:376; Jewett 2007:513; Michel 1966:267). Käsemann 
(1978:227) notes that the verb ozotácoo is specifically used in the apocalyptic tradition to refer to the fall. 


718. Mataótng denotes state of being without use or value (Bauer et al. 2000:621). This reflects the language 
and thought of LXX Ecclesiastes appearing 39 times (Hultgren 2011:323; Kruse 2012:343; Schlier 1977:259). 
There is some discussion about the interpretation as Barrett (1957:166) suggests that on account of nataıörng 
use in the LXX referring to idols and gods and to 'inferior spiritual powers' or what Paul otherwise calls the 
‘elements of the world’ (e.g., GI 4:9) to which the created order has been enslaved (Comfort 1993:322). In 
Ephesians 4:17, it is characteristic of the pagan way of thought and life as in ingratitude man forsakes God. This 
is possible to infer from the use of the verb uaxaióo in Romans 1:21 that the abusers of the creation are identified 
as Adam and his descendants. Man is given over to vanity because he ungratefully denies God the honour that 
is justly God's and it destroys his thinking, planning and action (1964:552). According to Jewett (2007:513), 
it is a powerful reminder that humans trying to play God by not being obedient to God's command (Gn 3:17) 
also end up ruining the relationship with the natural world. This is in stark contrast to the Roman propaganda 
promoting the idea that a ruler who plays god has the ability to restore the world with his piety and military 
dominance (Jewett 2007:513). 
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The subordinate clause further describes the creation’s position as ovy 
éxodoa [not voluntarily] (Rm 8:20b).7? 


The metaphor of submission repeats in Romans 8:20c (GAAG 61a TOV 
notáčavta, Ep’ Arid) with the verb óxotácoo. The preposition 614 in connection 
with the participle bzotagavta in the accusative renders the meaning ‘by force 
of’ (Blass et al. 1961:5222). God has not subjected the creation to suffering 
without hope, as &p &An(ót [in hope] is intended as the object of ónotáooo 
(Michel 1966:267; Schlier 1977:260). This is also prompted by the contrast 
between the negative construction (ooy ékoboco) qualifying bxstayn and the 
positive construction àAAà ... &p' EAniöı (Breytenbach 2013c:205). The creation 
was subjected to futility, not voluntarily by God. However, the creation was 
not left in the position of futility but placed in a position to hope. The audience 
is reminded of their own position of standing in favour as hope (Ep' &AníoU is 
reminiscent of Romans 5:2. 


The óu clause of Romans 8:21a explains the content of hope (éAmic). The 
creation will itself also be set free from the slavery of ruin (ötı Kai auti] Å KTioIg 
&AguOspo0]oetat And ts 6ovAs(ac tfj; PBopäg) (Lohse 2003:247; Moo 1996:516; 
Michel 1966:268; Schlier 1977:262; Van Leeuwen & Jacobs 1974:153).7? The 
employment of the future tense of £Aev0spóo is significant," especially as the 
subject is God. God is the liberator. The slavery metaphor is picked up again 
in the phrase And ts 6ovAsíac tis PBopäg [from enslavement to ruin]. Paul's 
use of q0opà is linked with OGvatoc, accordingly principles and forces Christ 
defeats do not only comprise the elements of the cosmos (oto1yeia Tod KÖOUOV) 
but also principles like death and dissolution (Van Kooten 2003:102). One can 
refer to Plutarch (De genio Socratis 591B) who views four things in life: life, 
motion, generation and dissolution (o00opà). According to Paul, it is the powers 
and forces that are gradually subdued during Christ's reign (Van Kooten 
2013:103). 


719. The adjective éx@v denotes to be favourably disposed to do something without pressure, that is, willingly 
(Bauer et al. 2000:313). 


720. Peterson (2017:255) mentions that freedom and the resurrection of the body are intended as corresponding 
concepts. 


721. The verb &XevO0gpóc and denotes to cause someone to be freed from domination (Bauer et al. 2000:317). 
The idea of the hope of being set free resonates with Jewish prophetism and apocalypticism, expecting a king 
who will come and restore righteousness. Cf. Isaiah 11:4-9; 65:17, 25; 66:22; Jubilees 1:29; 1 Enoch 24-25, 91:16-17; 
Testament of Leviticus 18:10-11; 4 Ezra 13:26. 


722. The phrase tiv &AevOepíav tis 60EN¢ is understood in humans regaining a proper dominion by participating 
in the ‘righteousness of God’ as seen in Romans 1:17 having a cosmic scope. It is the exact opposite of ano tÑ 
dovAelag ts PBopäg being in slavery and decay. In 1 Corinthians 15:42, the creation has been freed from slavery 
(Van Leeuwen & Jacobs 1974:153). The idea that creation is cursed functions according to this (Van Leeuwen 
& Jacobs 1974:153). 
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The suffering creation will be freed from the slavery of decay. The phrase 
eis THV &AeuOepíav tis 608ng vOv tékvov Tod 0200 [towards the freedom of the 
glory of the children of God] indicates that the creation will be liberated like 
the children of God.” This freedom becomes synonymous with 8660.7^ Paul 
draws a parallel between the subjection of the creation under purposelessness 
and the slavery caused by decay (Breytenbach 2013c:206). In contrast, the 
future liberation not only is freedom from purposelessness and decay but also 
instigates future freedom has purpose (Breytenbach 2013c:206). The 86&u of 
the children who belong to God constitutes their freedom and this freedom 
liberates them from slavery caused by organic matter (Breytenbach 2013c:206). 
Children of God may be understood as the bodies of believers, having partaken 
in the glory of the Father through baptism; it now becomes clear that this 
glory also implies a body envisioned without decay. Believers are liberated to 
become spiritual bodies that continue to embody the glory associated with 
being a child of God. 


Li The personification of creation 


Romans 8:18-23 is often used as a mantra for current ecological issues 
(Bauckham 2011:91-97). However, although such a view may be fruitful for 
debates in practical theology, caution must be heeded not to read more into 
Paul's text. The error is often made to assume that the creation is subjected to 
man derived from Genesis 1:26, 27; 3 (Bauckham 2011:93). This is not a Pauline 
view, as Paul does not view humans as dominant over the creation. The 
passives indicate God as the action taker. Humans are not the mediator 
between God and the nonhuman creation (Bauckham 2011:93). Paul's 
anthropology has a strong focus on humans filled with the Spirit and reflecting 
the glory of God. Paul never describes humans as spirits or the soul (Kásemann 
1969:14). Instead, Paul identifies humans from their fleshly existence but 
understands humans to be determined by the spiritual world (Kàsemann 
1696:14). 


Li Redemption of the body (Rm 8:22-27) 


Paul continues with a statement he assumes is common knowledge, that is, 
that until now the whole creation groans together and pains together (oidauev 
yàp ótt nüca ù KTicIc ovoteváGet Kai GvVMdivEL Gypi TOD vov [Rm 8:22a-c]). Not 
only the creation but even believers who have the first fruits of the Spirit 


723. According to Jewett (2007:515), Paul's hope of restoration lies in the children of God, who in contrast to 
one king, or Caesar, are the rightful rulers shared by all Jesus' followers reflecting God's glory. In the Sibylline 
Oracles, a similar notion is found, for example, in Sib. Or. 3.744-745, 750-751, where a time after the day of 
judgement and the arrival of a just empire is predicted. 


724. Aö&0 is used in same way as in Romans 8:18 (1977:262). 
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groan (ov uóvov é, GAAG Kai aÙTOÌ tT|v àxapyr|v TOD nvevuatoc EXovteg [Rm 8:23a]). 
Believers’ experience is emphasised in Romans 8:23b-c, as even believers 
groan within themselves as they await the redemption of their body (Nueig kai 
avdtoi £v EAVTOIC OTEVACOLEV vioOsoíav ANMEKSEYOLEVOL, TNV ATOADTPMOW TOD OWUATOG 
1u@®v [Rm 8:23b-c]). Paul continues with an elaboration drawing on a chain 
emphasising the notion of hope. For it is in this hope believers were saved (th 
yàp €Amidt EomOnpEev: [Rm 8:24a]). But a hope seen is not hope (EAnig 68 PAenouevn 
ovk £otiv &Anig [Rm 8:24b-c]), for who can hope for what one sees (6 yàp pAénet 
tig £AniGeu [Rm 8:24d])? But if believers hope in what they do not see (ei òè 6 
où pAénopev &Anilouev [Rm 8:25a]), they wait for it with perseverance (àv 
DIOLOVIS anekdeyöuesda [Rm 8:25b]). In Romans 8:26-27, Paul especially focuses 
on the role of the Spirit. In a similar way, the Spirit also helps believers in their 
weakness (Qoobtw>s ðè Kai TO nvedua ovvavrılaußäveroan TH ào0gveto NUO®V [Rm 
8:26a]). For believers do not know what they ought to pray for (tò yàp ti 
npoosvV&nueda kaðò dei [Rm 8:26b]), but they know the Spirit itself intercedes 
for sighs too deep for words (ok otdapev, GAA’ AUTO TO NVEDUA onxepevtoyyóvet 
stevayuoig dAoAntoıg [Rm 8:26c]). However, the one searching the hearts knows 
what the intention of the Spirit is (6 88 &pavv@v tic kapóíac oidev Ti TO ppóvnua 
ToD nveduatog [Rm 8:27a-b]) that by God it intercedes for the sake of the 
saints (óu Kata Ogóv &vroyyávev on£p Aylov [Rm 8:27c]). 


CO Detail analysis of Romans 8:22-27 


Romans 8:22a begins with oidauev yap assuming the audience is acquainted 
with nature's corrupt state (Cranfield 1975:416; Dunn 1988:472; Greijdanus 
1933:378; Jewett 2007:516; Kásemann 1978:228; Lohse 2003:247; Michel 
1966:267; Schlier 1977:263; Wolter 2014:514). In effect, Romans 8:22 provides 
a summary of Romans 8:20-21 while simultaneously expressing the suffering 
and the hope of creation seen in the rare metaphors of cvoteváGo [groaning 
together] and cvovoóívo [pain of child birth] (Cranfield 1975:416; Wolter 
2014:514; Zeller 1985:162). The ótt clause in Romans 8:22b expounds the 
personification of creation (N xrícig) and includes animate and inanimate 
objects as näca [all] implies. The source domain of ovoteváto draws on 
the meaning ‘groaning together’ (Bauer et al. 2000:978-979).75 The use of 
the compound ovv, refers to näca, provides intensification and should 
be translated as 'together or with one accord' (Cranfield 1975:417; Greijdanus 
1933:378; Wolter 2014:515).76 


In close connection with the groaning metaphor, Paul draws on the 
metaphor of ovvadive [childbirth], communicating ‘to suffer agony together’ 


725. Bauckham (2011:94) suggests that ovotevalw echoes passages such as Jeremiah 4:28; 12:4; Hosea 4:3; Joel 
1:10, in which the earth is purported to ‘mourn’. 


726. Contra Jewett (2007:517). 
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(Bauer et al. 2000:977) in Romans 8:22c.77 The compound ovv is also repeated 
in cuvoótvo. Both verbs ovoteváGo and cvovoóívo are in the present tense, but 
the addition of üxpı tod vov, introducing a time frame spanning from the 
submission of creation until its redemption, requires perfect translations 
(Hultgren 2011:323; Lohse 2003:247; Wolter 2014:515). The current suffering of 
the creation will however be worthwhile as the childbirth metaphor 
underscores. The imagery connotes with the adoption imagery of Romans 
8:12-17 CBreytenbach 2013c:207). The creation similar to the children of God, 
who have the first portion of the Spirit, expects the fulfilment of their adoption 
(Breytenbach 2013c:207). 


The meaning of groaning comes under the scope in Romans 8:23-25 (Schlier 
1977:264). Believers and the creation have the first fruits of the Spirit. In Romans 
8:23a (ov uóvov 46, GAAG Kai aDTOL THY ånapyův TOD nvevuatoc ExovTEs), the elliptical 
phrase ov uövov dé, GAAG Kai [not only, but also] implies believers and the 
creation (Greijdanus 1933:379; Schlier 1977:264). The participle (&xovreg)’?® 
serves as a demonstrative article linked with abdtoi (Michel 1966:270; Wolter 
2014:516).7? The repetition of kai adtot in Romans 8:23a and 8:23b, as well as 
the emphatic use of nueig in Romans 8:23b, focuses on the audience's position 
(Cranfield 1975:417; Wolter 2014:515).”%° The image dzapyn [first fruits] derives 
from the source domain of agriculture but was also developed in the cultic 
sphere (Kruse 2012:349)."? ’Anapyn technically indicates any natural product or 
livestock that was sacred to the deity and had to be consecrated before it 
could be given to the profane (Brown 1978:415).”%2 Paul uniquely combines 
it with the Spirit (trjv àzapyr|v tod nveúpatoc), 5 as believers have the first 


727. Michel (1966:269) notes that the childbirth image stems from an apocalyptic concept, familiar to the 
possible reference to the birth pangs of the Messiah in 1 QH 3.7-10 to signify the suffering that precedes the 
coming of a redemptive or messianic era (cf. Black 1973:116-117; Hultgren 2011:324; Käsemann 1978:228; Zeller 
1985:162). Jewish tradition also draws on this image, for example, Isaiah 13:8; 21:5; 26:17-18; Jeremiah 4:31; 6:24; 
22:23; Hosea 13:13; Micah 4:9-10. 


728. Can be used causal and concessive (Greijdanus 1933:379). 


729. In a similar manner, Jewett (2007:518) connects avtot with éyovtsec, but in contrast, Wolter argues that 
€yovtec is used in an attributive sense, thus ‘already having’. Contra Cranfield (1975:417) who argues that aùtoí 
should be read with the indicative otevälouev. 


730. Contra Jewett (2007:518). Greijdanus (1933:380) remarks that the repetition of kai avtot indicates that 
believers have already been identified as those who have the Spirit in Romans 5:5; 8:4, 9-11, 14-16. 


731. Paul often uses this image. In Romans 16:5; 1 Corinthians 16:15; 2 Thessalonians 2:13, it is employed to refer to 
Christ's resurrection as the ‘first fruits’. ‘Amapyi is derived from the cultic sphere, referring to the hair cut from 
the forehead and cast into the fire, thus being the beginning of a sacrifice. The sacrifice is intended to influence 
unseen powers and in certain cases to render the malignant activities innocuous (Brown 1978:415-417). 


732. It describes something that is given by God to man as something that also functions as a gift or pledge of 
a fuller gift to come (Black 1973:117; Cranfield 1975:418). Black (1973:117) remarks that it should be interpreted 
synonymously with 2 Corinthians 5:5 with üppaß@v meaning ‘first instalment’ or ‘gift’. 


733. The genitive is either a genitivus epexegeticus or appositivus. The former renders the meaning that 'the first 
fruits which is the Spirit’ and the latter refers to the work of the Spirit in believers. The former is more likely as is 
also the case in 2 Corinthians 1:22; 5:5 (Greijdanus 1933:379; Kruse 2012:349; Schlier 1977:264; Wolter 2014:517). 
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instalment of what is to come (Black 1973:117; Hultgren 2011:324). The image of 
groaning is reverberated in Romans 8:23b with otevéCw, but differentiates 
between ‘we’ and ‘creation’ as the preposition oóv is not repeated (Lohse 
2003:248). Even believers groan within themselves as a container metaphor is 
prevalent in the expression ¿v géavtoic (Rm 8:23b). This implies the body as the 
place where this groaning, but also the fulfilment of adoption, will take place. 
Believers are already sons of God, but their sonship is yet to manifest (Black 
1973:117; Cranfield 1975:419; Jewett 2007:519; Kruse 2012:350).7* 


The subordinate clause vioÜ0goíav å&nekõðeyóuevor [eagerly waiting for sonship] 
(Rm 8:23c) reiterates the adoption metaphor of Romans 8:15, 19. The phrase 
ii|v ANOAUTPWOIV TOD G@LATOS niv explains the advent of viodesiav (Rm 8:23 
b-c) and explicitly states the body as the place where believers await 
redemption. Paul draws on a military metaphor with àzoAótpootc. The source 
domain of àoAotpooic originates from the concept of ‘buying back a slave or 
prisoner of war being released by either victory or pagan ransom’.” In Romans 
8:23, the idea of redemption, acquittal, is mapped onto the target domain of 
believers' bodies being in a state of capture, in need for redemption (Bauer et 
al. 2000117; Greijdanus 1933:380). The expectation is that the mortal body is 
liberated in such a manner that it will be made alive and will no longer be 
subjected to death and decay as its members are no longer serving Sin 
(Breytenbach 2013c:207). 


Romans 8:24 elaborates on the expected redemption as the conjunction 
yóp marks. The repetition and chiastic word order in Romans 8:24-25 
particularly emphasises hope. Hope describes the situation in which believers 
live as liberated people (Lohse 2003:248).^79 Hope defines believers’ 
aspiration that their mortal bodies will be made alive in such a way that they 
are no longer affected by Sin (Breytenbach 2013c:208). The modal dative th 
&Aníót qualifies the past tense of oma, indicating Christ has already saved 
believers (Hultgren 2011:325; Kásemann 1978:230; Lohse 2003:248; Zeller 
1985:163),’*” but the bodily experience of this saving action lies in the future 
as Tf €Amidt denotes. Paul differentiates between the present and future in 
Romans 8:24b-25 with the contrast of &inig [hope] and pAémo [to see] 
(Greijdanus 1933:382; Wolter 2014:520).73® 


734. Dunn (1988:474) remarks that believers experience frustration because of the overlap of the ages. The full 
manifestation of sonship is seen in the Parousia. Believers are already 'children of God' but there is a form of 
this adoption sonship for which believers still eagerly long (Kruse 2012:350). 


735. There are ample examples of this military context, for example, Posidonius Phil. Frag. 213.20 or Diodorus 
Siculus Hist. 37.5.3. 


736. Schlier (1977:266) notes that ‘we are saved to hope’. 


737. Contra Black (1973:117) who argues it should be viewed as in an instrumental sense rendering 'in hope we 
attained our salvation'. 


738. A similar distinction is seen in 2 Corinthians 5:7, but between &Anig and níotic. 
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The simple conditional clause in Romans 8:25a assumes a negative answer 
on the rhetorical question in Romans 8:24d (6 yàp BAémet tig £AniGeu) as nobody 
hopes on something they see. However, the protasis Romans 8:25a illustrates 
that if believers hope for something they do not see, then the logical deduction 
is that they wait patiently for it."*? The noun ozopovr| forms part of a pattern of 
repetition. This echoes the use of Dnouovn in Romans 5:3-5, but in Romans 
8:25b, ünonovn designates ‘patience’ (Bauer et al. 2000:1040). There is no 
object mentioned to which a person directs his waiting (Lohse 2003:248). The 
preposition ð with oxopovr| functions as an agent through which a goal is 
achieved (Porter 1992:150). The verb ànekó£yopot [to wait, expect] is powered 
by patience (ôt brnonoviig ånekðeyóueða) in Romans 8:25. The powerful image 
sketches an understanding of the need to be patient while the believer eagerly 
awaits to reap the reward of the redemptive body. A pattern of recurrence 
forms with àzekó£yopat (cf. Rm 8:19, 23 and 25). The adoption metaphor sheds 
light on the future body a believer will obtain. 


The next segment of the argument, Romans 8:26-27, focuses on the Spirit 
(nvedua). The comparison formula @oavta@>s ðè Kai [in a similar way also] 
compares the creation (Rm 8:22), the believers (Rm 8:23) and now the Spirit's 
suggested experience of groaning (Cranfield 1975:420-421). The Spirit aids 
(ovvavrılaußaveran) believers who are in a vulnerable state (tf dodeveia ñuðv). 
The verb ovvavraaußavstaı denotes ‘to come to the aid, to be of assistance’ 
(Bauer et al. 2000:965). There is some debate concerning the intention of 
àc0£veta. "7? From the viewpoint of Romans 5:6, 8, 10, the mortal bodily needed 
saving and is protected by Christ, but the forces of Sin and Death continually 
pose a threat to the dominion of a believer's body. Paul utilises the plural of 
the personal pronoun £yó, including himself amongst the believers who are 
torn between the present state of being, which is still susceptible to the 
powers of Sin and Death, but also part of the state of being that will reflect 
the glory of God, which befits children of God. However, the mortal body is 
vulnerable and needs the help of the Spirit. 


Romans 8:26b elaborates (yap) on the weakness of believers’ mortal bodies. 
The Spirit not only helps believers but also intercedes on behalf of the believers 


739. The creation has been waiting and hoping since Genesis 3:17 for restoration in contrast to Jesus’ followers 
who first become aware of the hope that waits when they believe Christ and are baptised in Christ as already 
seen in Romans 5:5, 8 (Wolter 2014:520). 


740. According to Bauer et al. (2000:142), doéveia in Romans 8:26 indicates a lack of spiritual insight. 
Greijdanus (1933:384) remarks that the verse must be understood with Romans 8:18 in mind, considering the 
difficult circumstances in which believers had to function that would have caused their faith to weaken. In 
turn, Kasemann (1978:231-232) notes that it describes an inner incapacity, but does not have a psychological 
or moral implication. Link (1978:994) remarks that Paul's use of ào0£veia exhibits reflection concerning man's 
relation to his or her sinful nature. Link (1978:994) and Schlier (1977:268) continue that aod&veia indicates 
human powerlessness over God, needing the help of the Spirit's power. For Zeller (1985:163), the weakness lies 
in the inability of the flesh-like state to articulate their prayers. 
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(Breytenbach 2013c:209) as they cannot express themselves as they ought to, 
according to the will of God. Romans 8:26c draws the audience in with ook 
oiöauev [we do not know] and sheds light on the fact that they are dependent 
on the Spirit's help to pray as the concessive clause Romans 8:26c (aAX’ adtO 
TO nvedua DIEPEVTLYYAVEL otevaypoic AAoANToıg) illustrates." Paul is the first to 
state the Spirit as an intercessor so succinctly. Aùtó [self] serves in this 
predicate structure of Romans 8:26casan intensive pronoun (Porter 1992:120). 
It is not clear what otevayuoig aAoAntoıg [unspoken groans] communicated to 
the audience (Jewett 2007:523-524). Prayers in ancient times were said aloud 
and, traditionally, is interpreted as referring to ecstatic utterances of glossolalia 
(Cranfield 1975:423; Kruse 2012:352). The most likely interpretation is 'sighs 
too deep for words’, especially with Romans 8:27 in mind. The use of 
otevay óc recalls oteváčo in Romans 8:22, 23, echoing the sighing of creation 
as well as believers. 


The adversative particle é indicates a contrast between Romans 8:27 and 
Romans 8:26. Paul draws on a typical Jewish concept of God with ó épavvav 
Tac kapótag [the one who searches the heart].”* The heart (Kapdia) is the centre 
of will, emotion and intentionality and is the place where the 'silent groans' of 
Romans 8:26 occur. The ensuing clause oióev ti tò ppóvnua Tod nveópatoc [know 
the mindset of the Spirit] (Rm 8:27b) should be understood in the context of 
the Spirit's activity in the human heart (Lohse 2003:251). This also forms a 
pattern of repetition referring to mindset seen in Romans 8:5-8. The causal 
clause in Romans 8:27c (6t1) illustrates that the Spirit intercedes on behalf of 
the saints. The saints (Gytoc) refer to the believers’ status when under the 
influence of God and functions accordingly as a metonymy.”* Believers 
receive the Spirit's help because they have undergone a status change, and 
the metaphor of dominion kata 0zóv indicates believers’ bodies as under the 
dominion of God. The preposition katá with 0góv indicates God as the origin of 
influence to which believers are subjected to. The mortal bodies are under the 


741. The verb Örepevrvyyüvo indicates ‘to intercede in behalf of another, plead’ (Bauer et al. 2000:1033). The 
phrase 10 nveöna drepevruyyäveı otevaynoig GAGAI|TOIG is difficult to understand, as there are no other examples 
in early Christianity. Käsemann (1978:231) rightly remarks that there is not enough evidence to know how early 
Christians prayed. This verse remains an aporia. 


742. The word àAóAntog denotes unexpressed, inexpressible from the concept of sighs too deep for words 
(Bauer et al. 2000:41). The closely associated adjective &AaAog used in Plutarch’s description of the oracle of 
Delphi as possessed by àX.ov kai kako0 rvebuatog [an unspeaking and bad spirit]. However, this does not help 
us to understand what Paul intended here. 


743. Cf. Proverbs 20:27; 24:12; 1 Samuel 16:7; 1 Kings 8:39; 1 Chronicles 28:9; 29:17; 2 Chronicles 6:30; Psalms 
44:21; 139:23; Jeremiah 12:3; 17:9-10. It is also immensely important in wisdom literature, as the heart is where 
one decides. A wise person would be someone who follows God (Kruse 2012:353). Schlier (1977:269) and Kruse 
(2012:353) note ‘er kennt sein’ (gpövnua [Rm 8:6, 7]). 


744. The noun üyıog refers to the believers, loyal followers being saints of Christians consecrated to God (Bauer 
et al. 2000:11). Believers are öyıog [holy] when they maintain their relationship with God as his children (Jewett 
2007:525). 
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dominion of God but are vulnerable and susceptible to lapse under the control 
of Sin. Accordingly, the Spirit intercedes on behalf of believers. 


L1 For those who love God (Rm 8:28-30) 


Paul again assumes that the audience is already knowledgeable, as he states 
that ‘we’ know that for those who love God (oidapev d& Stl toic AyanWcıv TOV 
0góv [Rm 8:28a-b]), all things work together for good (nüvra ovvepyei eic &yaðóv 
[Rm 8:28c]). An idiosyncrasy of this group of people who love God comes 
within the purview, for those who are called according to his purpose (toig 
Kata mpd0eow KAntoig odo [Rm 8:28d]). This is because for those whom God 
foreknew (ötı otc npoéyvæ [Rm 8:29a]), he also predestined to be conformed 
to the image of his Son (kai TPO@PIGEV ovuuópoovg tfj EIKÖVOG TOD vioð AUTOD 
[Rm 8:29b]), in order that he might be the firstborn amongst many brothers 
(eig tò Eival adTOV npotótokov v noAAoig àógAgoig [Rm 8:29c]) and those he 
predestined (ovc è npompıcev [Rm 8:30a]), those he also called (tovtovs xai 
éxdAsoev [Rm 8:30b]); those he called (kai otc &xóáAzoev [Rm 8:30c]), those he 
also justified (tobtovc kai éducai@oev [Rm 8:30d]); and those he justified (oùs dé 
&Owatoosgv [RM8:30e]), those he also glorified (tovtovc kai &86&008V [Rm 8:30f]). 


O Detail analysis of Romans 8:28-30 


The final section of the argument of the Romans 8:18-30 pericope is introduced 
in Romans 8:28a with the recurrently utilised formula otóapev 6€ [for we know]. 
The formula assumes the audience is aware that divine action equates good 
results that will follow.7^ Particular emphasis is given to ‘those who love God’ 
(toig àyazGotv tòv Heöv) illustrated by the placement in the órv-recitativum 
clause of Romans 8:28b (öt toic &yoanGotv TOV Ogóv návta covepyei eic Ayadov). 
This is reminiscent of àyázr| in Romans 5:5, as God's love has been poured out 
into the heart of believers. Love derives from being in the right relationship 
with God.’* 


People who love God are specifically in the position that all things will work 
for them towards the direction of that which is good. In Romans 8:28c (nävra 
cvvepyei eic àyaðóv), it is grammatically possible that mavta takes the subject as 
the neuter nominative plural correlating with ovvepy&o [to work together] or it 
could be a neuter accusative plural, thus being an accusative of respect with 


745. In Plato's Apol. 41d, Socrates’ famous confidence can be seen that ov« Éottv avdpi dya8® kaxóv [no evil 
can come to a good man]. Josephus also wrote in Ant. 114 'that men who conform to the will of God and do 
not transgress laws that have been excellently laid down, prosper in all things beyond belief’. Black (1973:118), 
Michel (1966:275), Kásemann (1978:234) and Schlier (1977:270) also indicate various parallels with early Jewish 
tradition that was used in early Christian catechism. 


746. This language of a loving God is typical of traditional Jewish teaching (Cranfield 1975:424; Jewett 2007:526; 
Kruse 2012:355; Zeller 1985:163). 
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the subject of the clause ‘he’ implying God (Hultgren 2011:326). The verb 
ovvepyéo with nävra is used transitive (Blass et al. 1961:58148[1]),/7 indicating 
that divine action results in good things for believers in a relationship with 
God. The preposition eig is used as a specific point of reference 'for/to/with 
respect to’, namely, ayadög [good] (Bauer et al. 2000:291). On account that 
people have been put in the position to have a relationship with God as seen 
in Romans 5:1-11, turmoil and suffering of the present experiences in believer's 
lives, as seen in Romans 8:18, will cease when they are conformed to the image 
of the Son (cf. Rm 8:29). The future glory will be revealed in the bodies of 
believers (cf. Rm 8:18) as the bodies marked by God's glory will not decay. 


Those who love God are further described in the subordinate clause toig 
Kata mpd0eow KAntoig odoıv [for those called according to a purpose] (Rm 
8:28d). The participle (odvotv) is used as a substantive (Blass et al. 1961:8413[3]). 
Believers are now described as xAntög [called]. Paul already described 
himself in Romans 1:1 as not only a slave of Jesus Christ but also as an apostle 
set apart for the gospel of God (xAnTög ànóotoAoc àqopiopévog eic EDAYYEALOV 
0200). Not only are believers called, but they are called according to a divine 
purpose (npößeoıc) (Bauer et al. 2000:869)."? 


The causal conjunction ðtı connects Romans 8:29 and 8:30 with Romans 
8:28. The gradatio chain in Romans 8:29-30 indicates God's actions, npo&yvo, 
TPO@PIOEV, £küAseosv, EdtKAIMOEV and Eöö&acev (Black 1973:119; Lohse 2003:252; 
Michel 1966:276),’° and builds the climax of this segment of the argument, 
that is, believers are to be in the image of God's Son. The purpose (npödecıg) 
of Romans 8:28 is clarified in Romans 8:29. The verbs nzpoywooko [know 
beforehand] and zpoopitm [destined beforehand] also reduplicate the 
preposition zpó used in npößesıg [purpose]. The genitive (ts eixóvoc TOD viod 
avtod) is used with the adjective coupópoovc to convey ‘participating in the 
form of his image’ in Romans 8:29b (Blass et al. 1961:8182[1]). The purpose 
clause eig tò eivai otov npotótokov £v TOAACIC GSeA@oic [in order that he might 
be the firstborn in many brothers] (Rm 8:29c) indicates that participation in 
the form of his image is in order that all believers resemble the firstborn Son. 
The phrase &v noAAoig dàósApQoig [amongst many brothers] is a container 
metaphor with the noun àógAXqóc functioning as a metonymy referring to all 


747. Xovepyéo means to engage in cooperative endeavour and thus to assist someone to obtain something or 
bring something about (Bauer et al. 2000:969). 


748. Kintög pertains to be called in accordance with God's purpose (Bauer et al. 2000:549). The word KAntög 
was prominent not only in the Hebrew Bible, but also in the Qumran community as giving thanks for being 'men 
of your purpose’ who stand before the throne of God. See QH 6:11-13; 1 QS 3:6; 1 QS 1:13 and 1 QH 4:13. 


749. Romans 8:28 marks the first occurrence of npóOgoic [purpose] in Romans. It is used again in Romans 9:11. 


750. Black (1973:119) remarks four stages in the divine plan are set out: (1) the divine foreknowledge, (2) the 
divine call when ‘saints’ become aware of their election, (3) ‘justification’ the act of salvation by faith and (4) 
the final glorification defined as conforming image of the Son of God. 
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believers. The familial image (ààgAqoic) recalls vioi 0200 (Rm 8:14, 19), vioOgoía. 
(Rm 8:15, 23), texva 000 (Rm 8:16-17, 21) as well as (ovv) xAnpovópnot 07200 (Rm 
8:17) (Breytenbach 2013c:210). The purpose is that believers as God's children 
have the Spirit and God knows and recognises them to be conformed in the 
image of his Son (Schlier 1977:272).7°' 


In Romans 5:1-11, believers’ base for participation is established, particularly, 
as it is literally the body of Jesus Christ that warded the calamity of the wrath 
of God off in order to protect people even if people are not worthy (cf. Rm 
5:9-11). Apart from the fact that Jesus has made it possible for believers to be 
in a relationship with God, believers undergo a status change and partake in 
the glory of the Father by having died with Christ and sharing in his resurrection 
in their baptism (cf. Rm 6:4). Believers are destined to partake in his glory, but 
as is prevalent in Romans 6-7, Sin remains problematic. Romans 8:18-30 
illustrates the glory God intended for all as a future state of the believers' 
body. The noun zpotótokog refers to having special status associated with 
Christ as the firstborn Son of God and the firstborn of a new humanity, which 
is to be glorified as its exalted Lord is glorified (Bauer et al. 2000:894). 
Breytenbach (2013c) puts it that: 

[T]he liberation of the prisoners of war, kept by Sin in their body parts, comes to its 

full effect when the mortal body is made alive (Rm 8:11), when the captured body 


is set free (Rm 8:23) and takes the form of the appearance of the resurrected son 
who is the firstborn of the family of God. (p. 210) 


Not only will believers be partaking in the glory of the Father, but by doing so, 
they are fulfilling their purpose as heirs and children of God being part of 
God's family. 


In Romans 8:30, otc, tobtovc and kai are repeated three times. The relative 
clause in Romans 8:30a (og 68 npoópiosv) repeats the verb mpoopitm [destined 
beforehand] used in Romans 8:29b with otc also referring back to Romans 
8:29 and creating a strong link between Romans 8:29 and Romans 8:30. This 
also recaps Romans 3:24-30 and prepares the audience for Romans 8:31-39 
(Breytenbach 2013c:210). The verb xaAéo [to call], seen in the consecutive 
clause Tovtovs Koi ékdAsoev [and these he called] (Rm 8:30b), is repeated in 
the relative clause of Romans 8:30c (kai oñs &káAszosv). Again, dika10m, seen in 
consecutive clause Romans 8:30d (1obtovg Kai Eöikaiwoev [and those he 
justified D, is repeated in the relative clauseof Romans 8:30e (otc 08 &ótkatoosv). 
The consecutive clause tovtouc kai ¿ðóćtaocev [also those he glorified] concludes 
the pericope. Again, the resurrected Christ defines 6064 (Lohse 2003:253). 
This is a bodily image. In baptism, believers already received sonship, but the 


751. Cf. 1 Corinthians 8:3; 13:12; Galatians 4:9; 1 Timothy 3:19. Zeller (1985:165) notes that it is deliberately 'God's 
Son’ as the resurrected Son to enlighten the eschatological sonship. The verb mpoytv@oKw refers ‘to choose 
beforehand' (Bauer et al. 2000:866). According to Jewett (2007:528), these themes are assumed by Paul to be 
known by believers in Rome via their use of baptismal homilies or ceremonies. 
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6066 of their reality with God will be revealed when their mortal bodies are 
made alive (Breytenbach 2013c:210). 


[3 Persuasion in Romans 8:18-30 


Believers are still susceptible to pain and suffering, but Paul comforts his 
audience that it is nothing compared to the glory that will be revealed in the 
believers' bodies (cf. Rm 8:18). Paul develops the creation, the believers and 
the Spirits experience of groaning in the segments of the argument in 
Romans 8:18-30. With the personification of creation, Paul illustrates with the 
ovotevaca [groaning together] and cuvoóívo [pain of birth] metaphors the 
frustrations of the mortal body and the coming spiritual body associated 
with the glory of God. It becomes a persuasive image illuminating the allure 
the liberation of God offers. The personification etches the futility of creation 
on account of decay in contrast to the liberation proffered through the glory 
of the children of God into the minds of the audience. In Romans 8:18-30, 
Paul argues believers' bodies, concomitant of the creation, will no longer be 
mortal and subjected to decay. These bodies will be made alive. This notion 
connotes the resurrection, as seen in Romans 8:11, make alive (cf. 1 Corinthians 
15:22, 45), but also partake in the glory of God, as seen in Romans 6:4. 
Believers' bodies has become a space where the Spirit of the resurrected 
Christ comes to the aid of believers. The same Spirit warranties the liberation 
and vivification of their mortal bodies (Breytenbach 2013c:211). Believers' 
perishable bodies will transform into imperishable spiritual bodies 
(Breytenbach 2013c:212). 


Nothing can separate believers from the love of 
God (Rm 8:31-39) 


Paul moves the audience to accept the central argument of Jesus Christ's 
triumph over all forces, good and evil, in the climax of Romans 8:31-39 (Black 
1973:119; Kruse 2012:359). Paul affirms God's dominion over the cosmos with 
height and depth and all over the world of spirits with 'angels' principalities 
and powers (Fitzmyer 1993:530). Romans 8:31-39 echoes Romans 5:1-11.7°? 
The same themes are repeated, for example, set right (Rm 5:1, 9//Rm 8:33), 
suffering (Rm 5:3//Rm 8:35-37), God's love (Rm 5:5, 8//Rm 8:35, 39), Christ's 
death (Rm 5:6, 10//Rm 8:34), saved from God's wrath (Rm 5:9//Rm 8:31-34) 
and Christ's resurrection (Rm 5:10//Rm 8:31-39) (Jewett 2007:535). 


752. The suggestion that Romans 8:31-39 is a diatribe is unsupportable (Haacker 19997173; Longenecker 
2016:745; Stowers 1981:122-123; Zeller 1985:165). Contra Käsemann (1978:238). Cf. Schlier (1977:275) elements 
of diatribe. 
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Romans 8:31-39 can be divided into three parts: 8:31b-34; 8:35-37 and 
8:38-39 (Hultgren 2011:335; Longenecker 2016:747).755 


Li What opposition? (Rm 8:31-34) 


Romans 8:31-34 highlights if God is for believers, no one or no force can be 
against them. Romans 8:31 commences with the rhetorical question: what 
then shall we say in view of these things (ti obv épodpev npög tadta; [Rm 8:31a])? 
If God is for us, who is against ‘us’ (ei ò Heög onép NUWV, Tic kað’ NUdvV; [Rm 
8:31b])? Paul continues his reasoning illustrating that God who surely did not 
even spare his own Son (6c ye tod idiov viod ook Epelcato [Rm 8:32a]), but 
delivered him up for ‘us’ all (GÀ. ón&p NLOV návtæv napéóoksv adtTOV [Rm 8:32b]), 
how will such a God not also with him freely give ‘us’ all things (1g ovyi kai oov 
aÙTÕ tà NAVTA Hiv yapioetat; [Rm 8:32c])? Who shall bring any charge to God's 
elect (tig Eykad&oeı Kate ExAEKT@v 0go00; [Rm 8:33a])? It is God who justifies 
(0266 ó diKa1Hv). Who is the one who condemns (tic ó Katakpıv@v; [Rm 8:34a])? 
Christ Jesus who died (Xpiotóc [Inootc] 6 Anodavov [Rm 8:34b]), but even 
more so, who was raised (näAAov 68& Eyepdeisg [Rm 8:34c]), who is at the right 
hand of God (Oc kai otv £v 65 Tod 000 [Rm 8:34d]) and who also intercedes 
for us (Oc kai Evrvyyavaı on£p ruv [Rm 8:34e]). 


LI Detail analysis of Romans 8:31-34 


Paul often uses the inferential formula ti ov gpodpev [what then shall we say], 
but in Romans 8:31, the formula is employed to introduce Paul's conclusion, as 
no false inference is rejected (Cranfield 1975:435; Haacker 1999:173).7* 
However, the repetition of ti odv épotpev also signifies that a summary of 
Romans 5-8 is at hand (Kruse 2012:359; Lohse 2003:255; Schlier 1977:276).7°° 
There is debate concerning to which things npög tadta [these things] refer, but 
in all likelihood, Paul refers to Romans 8:29-30 (Longenecker 2016:750).7°6 


753. Harrisville (1980:135) marks the clusters as 31-34 ‘for us’ and 35-39 ‘who shall separate?’ (cf. Morris 
1988:334). 


754. Contra Black (1973:120) and Kruse (2012:359). Zeller (1985:165) notes that Paul has not yet fully addressed 
the suffering of Romans 8:18, and with the objection in Romans 8:30, Paul illustrates God has already established 
a future for believers, and also that God has already managed this for believers. The inferential formula, which is 
used here as an introduction, is augmented with the expression mpdc tadta [in view of these things]. This phrase 
is also seen in Plato's Crito 50b5 ti &podnev npóc tadta Kai GAAG toradta [what shall we say, in view of these things 
and other such things?] (Kruse 2012:359). Paul is possibly thinking in terms of a law court as the same rhetoric 
questions are asked as seen in Plato's Crito with forensic allusion (Black 1973:120). 


755. Schlier (1977:276) mentions that the rhetorical question also refers to Romans 8:28- 30. 


756. Cf. Fitzmyer (1993:530) with focus on love; Kásemann (1978:238); Schlier (1977:276); Morris (1988:334) 
posit that it refers to the spiritual gifts, defined as his version of the gospel seen from Romans 5:1-8:39. 
Käsemann (1978:238) ‘nicht ein Gottesgedanke', but the death of Jesus centred Heilstat characterises God for 
us. Kruse (2012:360) notes that it probably refers to the blessings of salvation and includes the inheritance 
promised to believers (cf. Rm 4:13; 8:17). 
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‘What shall we say of these things’ (ti oov gpodpsv mpdc tadta; [Rm 8:31a]) 
expresses vivid emotion." The second rhetorical question ‘if God is for us 
who can be against us’ (ei ó Heög DEP r]u&v, Tic ka0' "1v; [Rm 8:31b]) is put 
forth as a dramatic conclusion.7? The question elicits the expected answer: of 
course no one! (Kruse 2012:360). The plural of the personal pronoun yó is 
repeated, emphasising the effect of God being in favour of the audience.’ 
The phrase v2ép ruv is reminiscent of Romans 5:5-8, where God displayed 
his love in that Christ died ‘for the ungodly’ (vmép doeBOv [Rm 5:6]) followed 
up by three occurrences of nép indicating Christ's saving death (Haacker 
1999:173; Jewett 2007:535; Zeller 1985:166), as it is the body of Christ that 
offers protection. Christ's selfless deed on the cross protects and saves people 
from the wrath of God. 


The relative clause ög ye tod idiov viod ook Epeicato (Rm 8:32a) revisits the 
notion of God not sparing his own Son. Emphasis is created with the use of 
the relative pronoun 6c [who] in conjunction with the emphatic particle y&.’°° 
The phrase tod idiov viod ook &psíoato echoes hymnic citations, for example, 
Philippians 2:6-11 and Colossians 1:15-20 (Jewett 2007:536; Schlier 1977:277), 
but also Romans 5:6-8 (Zeller 1985:166). In Romans 5:6-8, it has become clear 
that Paul draws on the tradition of the nép phrases. Through the sacrifice of 
Jesus’ body, all other bodies are warded off from the calamity of God's wrath 
in order to provide hope for all." In contrast to the intended Roman peace, 
Jesus inaugurates a spiritual peace. The dominating language of Paul is 
employed to communicate love. The concept of peidouon [to spare] is not 


757. Emotion such as astonishment or indignation, but also joyous elation (Blass et al. 1961:8496[2]). 


758. The subordinating conjunction ei does not function as a condition that may or may not be fulfilled, but 
rather indicates Paul's conviction that the following rhetorical question is a fact (Cranfield 1975:435). Usually 
a conditional clause expresses contingency, but in this case, the reality of the premise is assumed (Harrisville 
1980:136; Hultgren 2011:336). 


759. The passage recalls God has acted on behalf of humans, although the translation ‘for us’ is sufficient 
(Longenecker 2016:752). The preposition nép denotes ‘to be for someone or be on their side’ (Bauer et al. 
2000:1030). 


760. The emphatic or intensive particle ye without another particle is used in Romans 8:32 with 6c ye rendering 
‘he who’ (Blass et al. 1961:$439[3]). This is the only occurrence in the New Testament of the relative particle with 
the emphatic particle (Cranfield 1975:436; Porter 1992:134). 


761. The tradition of Abraham who was willing to sacrifice his own son is often interpreted in this text (Cranfield 
1975:436; Haacker 1999:174; Hultgren 2011:337; Longenecker 2016:753; Lohse 2003:255; Zeller 1985:166). There 
is debate whether Paul was aware of the ‘Akedah’ or ‘Aqedat Yishaq’ tradition in ancient Judaism that suggests 
Abraham’s willingness to offer his son Isaac had an atoning significance and consequently the event was 
recalled in prayers asking God to remember it to the benefit of Israel. If Paul was aware of this, he was using it to 
indicate the benefit of the sacrifice for the whole of humanity (Fitzmyer 1993:531; Hultgren 2011:337; Kasemann 
1978:239; Longenecker 2016:753). In Barn 7:3, Abraham is set up as an anticipatory type of Jesus in light of his 
sacrifice (Longenecker 2016:753). Barrett (1957:172) marks the allusion to LXX Genesis 22:16 is as likely as an 
allusion to the suffering servant in Isaiah 53:12. Haacker (1999:174) refers to the events of Masada. Cf. Josesphus, 
Bell. 7, 389-393 8400. However, this study does not agree with this interpretation. Romans 5:6-8 must be read 
with Romans 8:32. 
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strange in the ancient context where the vanquished often fell to the mercy of 
victors (Jewett 2007:537). Gaventa (2011:272) notes that this verb is often 
used in military settings, having to do with the sparing of someone's life as 
seen in ///ad 15.215; 21.101; Odyssey 9.277; 22.54; Josephus, War 1.552; 4.82; LXX 
Deuteronomy 7:16; 1 LXX Samuel 15:3.762 


The link between 'sparing' and 'handing over' is common in the ancient 
world./$$ Paul also uses zapaóíóoju again, denoting ‘hand over, give up a 
person’ (Bauer et al. 2000:762)./*^ The verb mapadid@pt especially occurs in 
connection with war (Eschner 2010b:197; Gaventa 2011:272).75 However, in 
Romans 8:32, Paul uses mapaóíóoju to focus on a court image (Eschner 
2010b:201).7° Christina Eschner (2010b:197) convincingly argues that Paul's 
use of napaóíóoju refers to the ‘Hingabeformulierungen’ as the combination of 
the personal object of the handing over of a person in the violence of another 
person, especially the handing over of a person to an enemy."?" Moreover, 
Eschner (2009:676) convincingly argues that Isaiah 53 is not the pre-tradition 
for Romans 8:32. 


God gave his Son up for believers. The phrase oz£p nudv [for us] is repeated 
in Romans 8:22b, establishing emphasis on God's saving action. The phrase is 
used with závta, which underscores the inclusivity of God's saving action.’ 
The immense importance of the relation between fathers and sons in the 
ancient context establishes that nothing could more clearly display that God 
is on the side of believers. 


If God could not even spare his own Son and hand him over for believers, 
how will he not also freely give to the believers? The interrogative particle 


762. For argumentation in support of this paragraph, see Gaventa (2007:113-123, 194-197). 


763. Dionysius Halicarnassus Antiq. Rom. 5.10.7 writes about Brutus words to his treacherous co-consul ‘since |, 
not having spared my own children, shall spare you, O Collatinus'. Diodorus Siculus in Hist. 13.76.5 reports that 
the Spartan admiral Callicratidas conquered Methymene but 'sparing the men, he handed over to the city to 
the Methymnaeans’. 


764. Black (1973:120) remarks that the verb especially emphasises the sheer goodness of the divine gift. 


765. The verb zapaóíóopu is also used in military contexts, for example, Herodotus, Histories 1.451; 3.13.3; 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia 5.1.28; 5.4.51. Cf. Deuteronomy 2:24, 31; 20:13; Joshua 2:14, 24; Jeremiah 21:20; Ezekiel 
7:21. 


766. Cf. Thuk. 3,67,5; Plut. Gracch. 37,2; in jail Diod.10,30,1; Acts 12,4; 22,4; as punishment Plut. Alc. 8,2. The image 
of being handed over to death is expressed with the receiver who is handed over to the hangman, which is 
expressed in the dative: Lys. 14, c17; Dion Chrys. 31,82; Cass. Dio 51,2,6, or the death itself: Ach. Tat. Leuc. Clit. 
8,8,6,9.; to be led with a participium: Plut. Caes. 8,2; cf. Plut. Demost. 14,5; Agis 20,3; Mor 216D; Ach. Tat. Leuc. 
Clit. 7,3,7. 


767. Cf. Plut. Cat. Min. 68,5; Marc. 20,6; Jos. Ant. 15,4' Cass. Dio 17 at Zon. 9,13,5; 1,265,11. In LXX, especially the 
handing over of Jews to another nation by God, for example, 2 Maccabees 10:4. 


768. The saying ‘gave him up for us all’ contains two pre-Pauline creedal traditions, the first, bn&p NU®vV ná&vvov is 
one of the several kerygmatic formulae and nup&öwkev avdtov derives from the passion narratives of the gospels 
(Black 1973:120; Hultgren 2011:338; Jewett 2007:538; Schlier 1977:277). 
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(ms) with the negative ovyi in 8:32c creates a style reminiscent of Romans 
5:9-11 with the ad minori ad maius argument.’® The phrase obv avt@ [with him] 
clarifies believers' position as being with God and per implication under the 
lordship of Christ. Paul utilises mac in a cosmological sense indicating all things 
as is often seen in his letters, for example, as in 1 Corinthians 5:21-23.77? This is 
the first time that the verb yaptlouaı is used but is coherent with the yapic 
leitmotiv Paul employs throughout the argument (Du Toit 2009:129). 


Another question ensues in Romans 8:33a with Tic &ykaAéost KOTO EKAEKTOV 
0200 [Who shall bring any charge to God's elect?]."" Paul draws on a forensic 
image again with £ykoAéo [to bring charges against, accuse] (Bauer et al. 
2000:273).? This is the only time that Paul uses ékAsxt@v 0200 [God's elect] 
and the term £&xkextög also refers to KAntög in Romans 8:28.75 God's elect 
functions as a synonym for the sons of God. 


It is God who justifies. Romans 8:33b is tightly interwoven with Romans 
8:34a, b with three parallel periods occurring, the last being by far the longest 
in both its members (Blass et al. 1961:8490). The first part of the parallel 0zóc 
ó dtkolav may be an allusion to Isaiah 50:8-9 (Fitzmyer 1993:532-533; 
Käsemann 1978:240; Morris 1988:336; Schlier 1977:277; Zeller 1985:166).7”* 


The second rhetorical question tigsöKatakpıvav [who will be the condemner?] 
(Rm 8:34a)’” links to the formulation of Romans 8:1: ‘there is no condemnation 
for those in Christ Jesus’. It would be preposterous to think of Christ as a 
condemner, and accordingly this evokes the audience to answer ‘no way!’ 


769. Jewett (2007:538) mentions that nög oùyí creates the meaning ‘surely most certainly’, which completes 
the ‘lesser to greater’ argument. 


770. Longenecker (2016:755) notes that tà návta suggests ‘everything’ referring to what God has already done 
in the past for humanity (cf. Kasemann 1978:239; Schlier 1977:277). Jewett (2007:539) interprets mic to indicate 
that believers will inherit the world. Accordingly, imperialism is reconstructed in a way that power and prestige 
no longer play a role. Contra Black (1973:120) as ‘All things’ can hardly refer to absolute dominion over all things. 


771. Morris (1988:336) remarks that it is not clear how many rhetorical questions feature on account of 
punctuation problems. 


772. Cf. Wisdom 12:12; Sirach 46:19 (Hultgren 2011:338; Kruse 2012:361; Schlier 1977:277). The word £ykoA£o also 
appears in Acts 19:38, 40; 23:29; 26:2, 7; Sirach 46:19; Jos C. Ap 2,138 NT Apg 19:38; 23:28, all of which are public 
trials depicting an idea of final judgement (Jewett 2007:539; Schlier 1977:277). In Dio Chrysostom Orat. 52.5.7, 
a group is impeached for vague reasons: ote tuyóv Av ti £ykaAéoo TOV OD PLAODVIWV TOV ávópa [so that anyone 
might happen to indict those who do not love the man]. 


773. Black (1973:121), Kruse (2012:361-362) and Schlier (1977:277) remark that it is an old name for Israel. See 
1 Chronicles 16:13; Psalms 105:6, 43. The Qumran community especially uses it as well as the early church, for 
example, in Matthew 24:22; Mark 13:27; 2 Timothy 2:10; 1 Peter 1:1 (Hultgren 2011:338; Lohse 2003:257). 


774. Harrisville (1980:137), Black (1973:120) and Kruse (2012:362) remark that Romans 8:34-35 is influenced by 
Isaiah 50:4-11, the third servant song with the similar motifs of confidence. The rich courtroom language can 
also be traced (Black 1973:120; Harrisville 1980:137; Schlier 1977:277). 


775. The future participle is employed with ó katakpıv@v (Blass et al. 1961:8351[2]). 
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(Kruse 2012:362; Schlier 1977:277).79 The formulation Xpiotóg [Inootc] ò 
anodavmv echoes Romans 5:6-8. It reflects pre-Pauline tradition and was 
widely known in communities following Jesus.” 


In the comparative clause udov de £yepdeis (Rm 8:34c), the adverb iXX ov//9 
is used in connection with dé rendering a translation ‘even more so’.’”? The 
passive &yepdeig was known to the audience and would have been connected 
to Christ. For Paul, it describes the risen Christ not only as a status but also as 
an authority (Hultgren 2011:339). The relative clause ‘who is at the right hand 
of God’ (6c otuv Ev eé TOD 0go0 [Rm 8:34d]) is a technical expression drawing 
on the image sketched in Psalms 110 (Jewett 2007:542; Schlier 1977:278). The 
second relative clause ‘who also intercedes for us’ (Oc kai Evruyxavaı ÜnEp riiv 
[Rm 8:34e]) underscores God's action as on&p nv is repeated. The verb 
evrvyxavo [to intercede] picks the motif of intercession from Romans 8:26-27. 
The verb derives from the conceptual world of the ruler's court, being a space 
where accusations and requests are heard.’®° Being part of the power of God 
means that God also intercedes for believers (Schlier 1977:278). Believers 
under the lordship of Jesus Christ are aligned with the ultimate dominant 
power, who not only is on the side of believers but also champions them. 


Li Who shall separate? (Rm 8:35-37) 


‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ’ (tig Huds yaplosı And ts Hyams 
tod Xptotod; [Rm 8:35a])? ‘Affliction, or distress, or persecution, or hunger, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword’ (OXiyıg T] otevoyopía Tj 6woypoóc T] Auc Tj yopivótn fi 
kivövvog ij HAxaıpa; [Rm 8:35b])? Paul then cites Scripture to enforce his 
argument. Just as it has been written (kadog yéypanta [Rm 8:36a]), for your 
sake we are being put to death all day long’ (6t1 évexev ood Havarodueda ÓAnv 
iiv nuépav [Rm 8:36b]), ‘we are reckoned as sheep for slaughter’ (&ioyiohnnev 
ws npößara opayfis [Rm 8:36c]). But in all these things, we are supervictors 
through him who loved us (AAN Ev TOÖTOIG nào ÜNEPVIKÖLEV 510 TOD AYanroavrog 
uðs [Rm 8:37a-b]). 


776. Paul knows how to change his tone, using prodiorthosis when he thinks he is about to be offensive or, as 
seen in Romans 8:34, epidiorthosis when he feels that he offended and provides a subsequent correction (Blass 
et al. 1961:5495[3)). 


777. Haacker (1999:175) and Lohse (2003:258) indicate that the motif 'sit on the righthand' is closely linked with 
motif of 'being close throne’ (Ps 110:1; Mk 14:62; Apg. 2:34; 1 Cor 15:25; Eph 1:20). Zeller (1985:167) notes that the 
link with the psalm indicates God stepping on for us on our behalf (Jewett 2007:541). Black (1973:120) notes 
the style is modelled to Isaiah 50:7-9 (cf. Schlier 1977:277). 


778. Usually intended as a corrective. In this case, the resurrection is seen as superior to the crucifixion. 
779. Similar instances in Romans 5:9, 10, 15, 17. 


780. For example, Polybius Hist. 4.76.9; Aratus, one of King Philip's influential advisors, approached him on 
behalf of some injured parties and &vtoyyóvtov 6 adr@v TH Bacusíi nepi Tobzwv [when they interceded with that 
king about these matters, Philip listened intently to what happened and encouraged the lads to take heart]. 
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O Detail analysis of Romans 8:35-37 


The section ensues with a set of rhetorical questions marked tig [who] (Schlier 
1977:279). Paul asks who shall separate ‘us’ from the love of Christ (tig ñuðs 
YOPIGEL And THs àyánns Tod Xpiotoo [Rm 8:35a])? Paul emphatically places Huds 
[us] in the beginning of the sentence. The nds [us] is facing serious adversity 
to be separated from the love of Christ, as the verb xoptio indicates a 
separation through use of space between (Bauer et al. 2000:1095). The 
subjective genitive ts àyómno tod Xpiotod [the love of Christ] underscores 
Christ's love for the undeserving (Jewett 2007:543; Porter 1992:95; Schlier 
1977:278)."?! Paul's use of üyann in Romans 8:35 and 8:39 refers to Christ and 
designates the love of God and Christ for humans (Bauer et al. 2000:6). Being 
separated from Christ implies being separated from his love. This echoes 
Romans 5:5-8; as such a separation means damnation and falling again under 
God's wrath (Jewett 2007:543; Zeller 1985:167). 


The nouns run together in Romans 8:55b for a powerful rhetorical effect 
illustrating no human forces can separate believers from Christ (Hultgren 
2011:339; Schlier 1977:278). There are seven forms of adversity described: 
OAiyic [affliction], otevoywpia [distress], Sıwyuög [persecution], Jupóc [hunger], 
youvótngc [nakedness], kivövvog [peril] and pi&yoipo [sword].7? This catalogue of 
hardships can also be found in ancient literature, for example, Dio Chrysostom 
Orat. 16.5.75 


In Romans 8:36a, Paul draws on acitation from LXX Psalms 43:23 introduced 
with the formula Ka0@c yeypantaı [just as it has been written].’®* The main 
purpose of the citation is revealed in the phrase É£vekev ood [for your sake] 
(Barrett 1957:173; Hultgren 2011:340; Kruse 2012:363; Schlier 1977:279).7° 
Jesus’ believers suffer tribulations for Christ's sake.’® No one can claim that 
their suffering separates them from Christ and the cross. In Romans 8:36c, the 
comparative clause likens believers to sheep for the slaughter.’®” 


781. Cf. 2 Corinthians 5:14, where it is utilised in light of Christ's death ‘for us’. 


782. The number seven is probably without significance (Black 1973:121). Hultgren (2011:339) and Kruse 
(2012:362) note that all these forces are related to the experience of Jesus’ believers in persecution. Longenecker 
(2016:757) and Kásemann (1978:240) mark that the list is common amongst philosophers, sages and religious 
teachers in Paul's day, not only Greco-Roman, Stoic, Epicurean and Cynic philosophers, but also Jewish rabbis 
and sectarian writers. Paul has used the terminology in prior letters, especially describing his own suffering as 
an apostle (Hultgren 2011:340; Kruse 2012:362). 


783. Schlier (1977:279) remarks that it refers to the current life. 

784. Cf. Romans 1:17. 

785. Barrett (1957:173) also adds that it is noteworthy that Paul makes no cross-reference to Isaiah 53. 
786. For God's or Christ's sake (Black 1973:121). 


787. The verb Aoyilonaı denotes a result of calculation in Romans 8:36 (Bauer et al. 2000:597). The comparative 
particle wc with the accusative is sometimes used for the predicate accusative as for the predicate nominative 
as seen in óc npößara (Blass et al. 1961:8157[5]). 
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The culmination of the seven tribulations is seen in the continuance of the 
Psalmic citation as Ev tovto now onepvixópev [in all these things we are 
supervictors] (Schlier 1977:279). Paul transforms onzepvikáo [to be more than a 
conqueror]. The word is a heightened form of vıkäv [prevail completely] and 
denotes ‘we are winning a most glorious victory' (Bauer et al. 2000:1034; 
Black 1973:121; Longenecker 2016:753). The term ozepvikóáo is usually associated 
with divinely inspired warriors and kings who achieve absolute victories over 
their enemies (Jewett 2007:548). In contrast to the accustomed Roman 
imperialism embodied in victory, the ceremonies of victory parades, triumphal 
arches and gladiatorial games that feature defeated barbarians, Paul's victory 
is achieved through him who loved us (ota tod Ayannoavrog T]udc)/?? and is 
shared equally. The aorist participle ayanao indicates a single act of love 
(Jewett 2007:549). Barrett (1957:174) notes that Paul's affirmation of God's 
love turns to what his readers probably regarded as their most dangerous 
enemies, the astrological powers by which many in the Hellenistic world 
believed the destiny of humankind was controlled. 


CO Neither height nor depth (Rm 8:38-39) 


Romans 8:38-39 lists 10 rhetorical merisms (Fitzmyer 1993:535)’®° stipulating 
things that make it impossible for believers to be separated from God's love. 
For ‘I’ have become convinced (nénsiouo yàp [Rm 8:38a]) that neither death, 
nor life (ötı ote Oavatoc ote Gor] [Rm 8:38b]), nor angels, nor rulerships (oüte 
ü&yygXot ote apyai [Rm 8:38c]), nor things present, nor things to come (ovte 
EVEOTWTA OVTE LEAAOVTA [Rm 8:38d]), nor powers (oŬte óvvápiets [Rm 8:38e]) can 
separate believers from God's love. Paul moves from a minori ad maius style 
to the climax in Romans 8:39 (Black 1973:121; Kruse 2012:364). Nor height, nor 
depth (oüte Öyoua ovts B&Bs [Rm 8:39a]), nor any other creature (obte TIG 
Ktíoig étépa [Rm 8:39b]) shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
(SvvAOETOL r]u&c xopítoot ano tfc Ayanng Tod 0200 [Rm 8:39b]), which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord (ts £v Xpiotó Inood tH kopío Nu@v [Rm 8:39c]). 


LI Detail analysis of Romans 8:38-39 


Romans 8:38a opens with a typical Pauline assurance formula nzénewopuav?? in 
the perfect passive meaning ‘| have become convinced' (Bauer et al. 2000:792; 
Schlier 1977:280). The conjunction yap indicates that an elaboration of Romans 
8:37 follows. The causal clause Romans 8:38b illustrates the grounds for 
Paul's certainty, with a list of 1O forces that are not successful against God. 


788. The genitive has a sense of agency. 
789. Cf. 1 Corinthians 3:22. 


790. Cf. Romans 2:19; 14:14; 15:14; 2 Corinthians 1:9; 2:3; 10:7; Galatians 5:10; Philippians 1:6, 14, 25; 2:24; 3:3; 2 
Thessalonians 3:4. Cf. 2 Corinthians 5:11 and Galatians 5:7. 
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The nature of these 10 forces has been debated.” The first two items on the 
list, death and life refer to believers' reality, but also to the spiritual 
interpretation.’” 


The terms üyysiog [angel]/?5 and apyn [rulers]?^ appear here for the first 
time in Romans." The connection between apyat and Övväusıg is abundantly 
attested in Jewish writings of the Greco-Roman period unconnected with 
Paul (Van Kooten 2003:96).’% In Greek fragments of 1 Enoch 6:8, some of 
the fallen angels are called àpyat. In Jewish writings, àpyaí [principles] are 
ranked together with angels, archangels, powers and thrones.’” In Jewish 
sources of the Greco-Romans period, óvvápiei often refers to cosmic forces 
and rarely to angels (Van Kooten 2003:97).’° Philo remarks in De Decalogue 
53:281; 53:154 that some have deified the apyat (Van Kooten 2003:101).7? The 
frequent use attests to the widespread manner in which Jewish writers 
typified an awareness of God's authority over the cosmos and its forces 
(Van Kooten 2003:99). 


791. The forces are mainly viewed as negative forces, although such a view complicates the interpretation of 
ü&yyeXot [angels] and {on [life]. However, it could also be astrological. Jewett (2007:551) contends that Paul 
uses opposites to counterbalance groups fighting one another about their stances. Another possibility is that 
martyrdom favoured death over life, for example, 1 Corinthians 13:3, but there is no evidence from earlier letters 
or elsewhere to support such a claim. 


792. According to Bauer et al. (2000:430), the noun (on is applied in Romans 8:38 as a designation of life 
in the physical sense. Hultgren (2011:341) and Kruse (2012:364) state that life and death's addition to the list 
must not be interpreted as supernatural beings, but as spiritual realities (cf. Black 1973:121). Note that life and 
death do not function as cosmic powers of evil, but may in this instance be personified. Zeller (1985:168) notes 
that ‘death’ and ‘life’ are not used in an eschatological sense. Cf. 1 Corinthians 3:22; Romans 14:8; Philippians 
1:20. Paul has various meanings intended for 8avatoc, especially in Romans 5-8, ranging from death as a force, 
death as a natural inevitability or death symbolic of dying with Christ. The pairing of life with death in this 
context portrays that nothing at all in human experience can separate believers from the love of God (Jewett 
2007:550). Most commentators view death as a cosmic power in this verse. The closest parallel is in Epictetus 
Diss. 1.11.33: ‘And simply put, it is neither death nor exile nor pain nor any other of these things ote davatog obte 
Qvyr| ote növog ote AAAO TI tv totobtov that is the reason for our doing or not doing something’. 


793. "Ayyg£Xoc refers to intermediate beings in general with no reference to their relation to God (Bauer et al. 
2000:9). 


794. ‘Apyn refers to an authority figure that initiates activity or process, namely, a ruler (Bauer et al. 2000:138). 


795. Jewett (2007:552) suggests that Paul might perhaps have fallen angels in mind. Concerning rulers: it is 
not sure whether cosmic or earthly rulers are intended. A related term in 1 Corinthians 2:6, 8 refers to political 
authorities opposing Christ. Ephesians and Colossians employ it again as reference to cosmic forces. 


796. Cf. LXX Esther 4:17; LXX 1 Chronicles 29:12. 
797. Cf. Testament of Abraham 13:10 (Van Kooten 2003:96). 


798. Van Kooten (2003:100) argues that principles and powers in 1 Corinthians 15:24 are unlikely to mean 
angelic beings, but rather imply powers of a cosmological nature. Paul regards agents of Satan as angels (2 Cor 
12:7; 11:14). 


799. Cf. Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunae 926E. 927A. 
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Paul's list is thorough with the verbs: éviotn indicates ‘to be present as a 
condition or thing at the time of speaking’ (Bauer et al. 2000:337)??^? and 
pA refers ‘to the future or to come’ (Bauer et al. 2000:628). Avaus denotes 
'an entity or being whether human or transcendent that functions in a 
remarkable manner as a power' (Bauer et al. 2000:263). But what is more, 
nearly 30 passages in the LXX describe these forces as under the control of 
God himself as in the phrases ‘lord of the forces'.??! 


The list continues in Romans 8:39. The terms yopa and pó0oc are closely 
associated with bottomless and expresses distance, not only vertically but 
also horizontally, describing some power oppressing humankind (Blunck 
1976a:197-198; Schlier 1977:280).2? The combination of height and depth is 
derived from astronomy indicating the extremities of the created cosmos 
(Black 1973:122; Fitzmyer 1993:535; Hultgren 2011:342; Jewett 2007:554; Lohse 
2003:260; Morris 1988:341).°° In Romans 8:39, Ktioıg refers to the result of a 
creative act, namely, that which is created (Bauer et al. 2000:573). There is no 
power, human or nonhuman, that can separate a believer from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord who is the true ruler of all (Kruse 
2012:564; Schlier 1977:281; Zeller 1985:168). The article is repeated in Romans 
8:59 for emphasis (Blass et al. 1961:8269(2)). The preposition £v describes a 
new life expression: love in Christ (Bauer et al. 2000:328). 


C Persuasion in Romans 8:31-39 


The rhetorical climax of Paul’s argument culminates in Romans 8:31-39. 
Throughout the argument, Paul has illustrated the bodies of humans as a 
space of contestation. Within this space, Jesus Christ is the superior power in 
comparison to Death and Sin. In Romans 8:31-39, Paul drives the argument 
that no power, human or otherworldly, can separate believers from the love of 
God. Paul draws in Romans 5:6-8 to illustrate how the body of Christ has 
provided protection for believers. This protection is climactically explained in 
Romans 8:31-39. The audience is reminded of the love of God. Although Paul's 
imagery in Romans 5:6-8, reused in Romans 8:31, 32, is violent, Paul reassures 
believers of God's love and that God can truly protect them from any other 
force or entity. The fact that believers are God's elect, reminds the audience of 


800. Paul might be thinking of the period in Roman history in which he lived and what was imminent (Fitzmyer 
1993:535). 


801. Cf. 2 Kings 6:2; 3 Kings 18:15; 4 Kings 3:14; 19:31; Psalms 23:10; 15:8; Jeremiah 40:12 (Van Kooten 2003:97). 


802. yopa is an astronomical term indicating ‘the space above the horizon, which would have been perceived 
as the domain of transcendent forces’ (Bauer et al. 2000:1046; Schlier 1977:280) and ß&dog denotes ‘the space 
or distance beneath a surface, depth' (Bauer et al. 2000:162). 


803. Plutarch Moralia 149a, 782e. They are probably related to the otowyeia tod Koopod, the elemental powers of 
this world (Blunck 1976b:200). 
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the spiritual body they will have conformed to the image of the Son in Romans 
8:29. Believers are people who have undergone a status change. God has 
made this status change possible for them, but by having been baptised into 
the death of Christ, they also partake to die in the glory of the Father that 
resurrected Christ. The mortal body may be subjected to decay, but believers 
will be made alive again with their spiritual bodies. They are assured of this 
happening as they are not only slaves of God, but they are children, heirs and 
co-heirs with Christ. Whatever ineptitudes the mortal body has, the Spirit 
intercedes confirming the protection Christ wields. All other powers and 
forces are rendered powerless. This protection of Christ is based on the love 
God has for all people. 
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The body as contested 
space 


B introduction 


The prevalence of metaphors of dominion in Romans 5-8 is established in 
Chapter 3. As already mentioned, dominion encompasses a ruler and 
something or someone being ruled. Accordingly, space is intricately linked to 
dominion. This chapter investigates the link between hegemony and the 
dominated space throughout Romans 5-8. 


E Hegemony and the body 


Bodily imagery is convolutedly woven like a golden thread throughout the 
argument in Romans 5-8, as Paul continually hints or bluntly states the body 
(oöua) as the specific place of God's interaction with humans. Believers are 
depicted as having access to the Favour by faith in which believers are already 
standing (£v f| &omikauev (RM 5:2)). The spatiality evoked by the image of 
standing is often overlooked. The ‘we’ stand bodily, on their feet and surrounded 
by Favour. Commentators such as Moo (1996:300-301), Cranfield (1975:259), 
Jewett (2007:227) and Kruse (2012:227) are concerned with determining the 
relative clause to refer to the subordinate clause in which believers are justified 
by faith. The image, however, stems from the main clause in which believers 
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have peace with God. This is a vital understanding and as the ensuing argument 
unfolds it becomes clear that the body becomes the space that is contested. 
However, Paul's initial spatial imagery clearly communicates a God that 
changes enemies into friends so that believers stand in His Favour. Part and 
parcel of the underestimation of the image is the translation of yápig as ‘grace’ 
instead of ‘Favour’. This adds to the misinterpretation of the full power of the 
image, as the quintessential backdrop of the patron-client system becomes 
diluted. Michael Wolter (2014:321) aptly notes that ‘standing’ (iomu) extends 
the spatiality already established with 8v od kai tijv zpocayoyiv ‘through whom 
we also have access’ (Rm 5:2), as npooayoyn evokes an image of a throne room. 


The powerful spatial image is followed up by a metaphor of abundance, 
which inadvertently also functions as a metaphor of dominion. In Romans 5:5, 
Paul claims that the love of God has been poured out into the hearts of 
believers (öt f| Gyan tod 0700 Erkexvran Ev Teig kapótoig ruv). The use of Kapdia 
'heart' - which is part of the body - immediately recollects the body, even 
though the meaning encompasses the whole of a persons' being comprising 
both thoughts and desires. This image signals the presence of God's Spirit 
within the central space within the believer's body, which controls their 
personality and their intentionality (Wolter 2014:328). Moo (1996:305) 
acknowledges the domination locked up in the metaphor, as he regards the 
image to convey God's possession of people. However, the inherent spatiality 
implied by kapóía, even though subtle, is often overseen as commentaries do 
not notice the bodiliness (Black 1973:76; Kruse 2012:232; Moo 1996:305). 
Within this space, the love of God had been poured out into the believers 
through the Holy Spirit (Sù zveópatog Ayiov tod óo0évtog Hiv). The spatiality 
evoked by the heart (kapöta) is repeated in Romans 6:17 and Romans 8:27. 


Paul steadily develops the body as a place where powers vie for control. In 
Romans 5:2 and Romans 5:5, God's control is illustrated. Jeremy Punt 
(2005:374) sheds light on a Pauline theology of the body and touches on the 
relationship between the body and control. He remarks that the body of Christ 
functions as the archetypal body that believers aspire to live according to 
(Punt 2005:374). However, Jesus Christ dying for ‘us’ is more than just an 
example of life, but a fundamental bodily experience for believers who are 
transported through baptism from a body of death to a body of life. 


In Romans 5:6-8, Paul draws on the tradition of the notion of anodvnoko - 
nép - tvog ‘dying for’ someone else in their place to illustrate God's love for 
humans. This formula has an inherent spatial connotation as one body is dying 
in the place of another. Justification and reconciliation with God are possible 
because Christ died 'for us'. Believers did not start out as just friends of God 
but were perceived as ungodly enemies. Nonetheless, Christ died on behalf of 
the ungodly (Xpiotóg ... unep doeBOv ånéðavev [Rm 5:6]) and while believers were 
still sinners, Christ died for ‘us’ (&àpaproAóv óvtov ruv Xptiotóg on£p riiv anedavev 
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[Rm 5:8]. It is significant that Christ takes the place of someone else, even if 
they are not worthy as Romans 5:79?^ highlights. Paul uses the dying for ‘us’ 
formulation instead of the traditional formulations usually linked to impersonal 
prepositional phrases found in 1 Corinthians 15:3 and Galatians 1:4, as mentioned 
in Chapter 3. Accordingly, this adds bodiliness to the argument as the death 
of Christ is to deter calamity for believers. This action wards off a war as the 
dominion of God brings peace and reconciliation and illustrates God's love for 
humans. Christ's dying for sinners and unworthy people is magnified as it 
applies to all people in Romans 5:9-11. The importance of God's ruling action 
is emphasised with the phrase 614 tod Kupiov riv Inood Xpıotod ‘through Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ (Rm 5:11). In order for the body to be dominated by God, the 
bodies of the believers need to metaphorically partake in the death as seen in 
Romans 6:4. 


The bodiliness of the argument continues to take shape in Romans 5:12. Sin 
and Death are depicted as forces invading the human world. Paul introduces 
this location as eig tov kócpov ‘into the human world’ (Rm 5:12) synonymous 
with eig nävrag åvðpónovg ‘into all humans’ (Rm 5:18). The space envisioned is the 
bodies of humans, although xöouog refers to the world. | interpret all humans 
to refer to the multiplication of humans. Adam becomes a bodily illustration 
of the specific location where these forces vie for dominion. Schnelle (1996:65) 
heralds that humans are set in a disastrous situation as they are affected by 
the power of Sin, even if they did not cause the situation themselves. For 
Schnelle (1996:65), the reality of Sin and sinning is the starting point of Paul's 
argumentation, especially considering Romans 3:9 (5o' änapriav ‘under Sin’). 
Käsemann (1969:67) remarks that Romans 5:12 makes it clear that Paul does 
not understand history as a continuous evolution process, but rather as the 
contrast of the two realms of Adam and Christ. Firstly, he deems that Pauline 
theology unfolds in this contrast between the struggle of life and death, Sin 
and salvation, and law and the gospel (Käsemann 1969:67). The dialectic of 
‘once’ and ‘now’ is absorbed into anthropology in the form of ‘already saved’ 
and 'still tempted' (Kásemann 1969:67). Secondly, the two realms should 
rather be described as the body under dominion of Sin and the body inhabited 
by God's Spirit. In my view, Paul's argument is personal and somatic, pertaining 
to the believer with the contestation embodied in believers. Paul envisions 
either a body of life or a body of death. 


Paul's argument begins to illustrate what believers look like when controlled 
by God and when not controlled by God. The difference between the dominions 
of the Spirit and Sin takes shape in an analogy between Christ and Adam in 
Romans 5:15-17, with the former as the superior power. It is noteworthy how 
Paul elaborates on the spatiality in Romans 5:12-21 as the motif of standing or 


804. For barely will one die for a righteous person (uökıg yàp rèp Stkatov tic anodaveitan). 
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stepping is broadened. Adam, who serves as the entrance point for Sin and 
Death, is depicted as having made a transgression (xapáflacig [Rm 5:14]) and a 
misstep (rapartoua [Rm 5:16]. Both zapópacig and zapáziopoa have an inherent 
spatial meaning pertaining to the idea of stepping as bodily action. IIapófaoci 
intrinsically means 'overstepping' and mapómztopa ‘false step’. The space 
contributes to convince believers that to be reconciled with God is the 
sagacious course of action. 


Furthermore, Paul personifies other powers such as fj äuaptia ‘Sin’ (Rm 5:12), 
6 dävarog ‘Death’ (Rm 5:12), vöuog ‘Law’ (Rm 5:20) and ġ xápig ‘Favour’ (Rm 5:21) 
as powers that might dominate the body. Human qualities are attributed to 
these powers creating a familiarity for the hearers. Sin invades the human 
world (n änaptia eig tov kócopov eiofjA0zv [Rm 5:12], Death reigned (Eßaoikevoev 6 
06vavog [Rm 5:14], the Law slipped in (vönog ... napsioňàðev [Rm 5:20]) and 
Favour might rule (7 yapic Bacu.eóon [Rm 5:21]). For Paul, Favour might rule the 
believer's body if the believer is under the dominion of Christ. 


In the pericope of Romans 6:1-14, the bodiliness of Paul's argument 
crystallises in an understanding of the body as determined by either Sin or 
Christ. The body is destined for death when ruled by Sin. In contrast, the body 
ruled by Jesus Christ the Lord is destined to life. An interesting spatial shift 
occurs, as believers are introduced as people standing in the Favour of God. 
In Romans 6:1, Paul prompts whether believers shall remain in sin. The verb 
&mpévo inherently has an implicit spatial connotation as a believer stays in a 
certain situation, which in this case is under the control of Sin. However, 
believers are in fact standing in the Favour of God, the direct opposite situation 
as depicted in Romans 6:1. This becomes especially prevalent with Paul's use 
of the metaphor of baptism. Bodiliness becomes intertwined, being either 
dead or alive, as Paul uses baptism as a metaphor to illustrate that believers 
baptised into Christ are baptised into the death of Jesus. Just like Christ 
was resurrected by the glory of the Father, the baptised may walk in the 
newness of life. It is with believers’ bodies that they stand (£ornkauev) in the 
Favour of God (Rm 5:2) and have the possibility to walk (xepuatüoopev) in a 
new way (Rm 6:4), drawing on the glory and life that God made possible 
through the resurrection of the Christ crucified. 


Paul expounds his argument, illustrating that believers have become united 
in the likeness of Christ's death (obupvroı yeyovapev tõ ópowbpatt tod Oavátou adtod 
[Rm 6:5]) and will also become united in the likeness of Christ's resurrection 
(kai tfjg Avaotäceng Eoöusda [Rm 6:5]. The bodiliness takes shape when Paul 
illustrates that the old person has been co-crucified (6 zaXoi5g nuóv &vOponog 
cvveotaupóOn [Rm 6:6]) with the purpose that explicitly the body of Sin might 
be nullified (iva KatapynOf tò o@ua tfjg Gpaptiag [Rm 6:6]). Paul renders an 
understanding of the body under two perspectives. Within the body, the old 
self was dominated by Sin, which Paul has already portrayed in Romans 5:12-21 
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as the defeated power. In Christ, the body is now ruled by Favour, and believers 
are called upon to serve God through their bodies. In Romans 8:29, Paul 
depicts the future state of the bodies of believers as God foreknew and 
predestined believers to be conformed to the image of His Son. Accordingly, 
Paul's understanding of resurrection envisions a spiritual body like that of the 
risen Christ for a believer after the death of the mortal body (see 1 Cor 15). 


Paul's use of slavery images is bodily at the core as it entails a master 
having dominion over a person who is only viewed as a body or an object that 
does things. In Romans 6:6, he explains that believers are no longer slaves to 
Sin (tod unkerı SovAedew Nuäg t Guaptia [Rm 6:6]). As being in Christ, they are 
rather called to live for God, as they are under the dominion of God’s Favour 
(Rm 6:11, 14). Schnelle (1996:66) also mentions how Paul’s description of the 
power of Sin reflects a master-slave dynamic, as terms such as 6ovAeóo ‘to be 
a servant’, pacueóo ‘to be king over’, óxakoóo ‘to be obedient’, kupıedo ‘to be 
lord’, zapiotnt ‘to put at someone's disposal’, &AevOgpóo ‘to be set free’, óxaxor| 
‘obedience’ and dodAo1 ‘slaves’ are evident. 


The body is the specific place that is dominated, indicating that the rule of 
Jesus Christ the Lord leads to life. The metaphor of dominion illustrating that 
death no longer has dominion over Christ (8évatog adtod obkéti Kupıedeı) in 
Romans 6:9 affirms that Christ even dominates death. Believers may obtain 
eternal life when ruled through Jesus Christ the Lord (cf. 5:21). Accordingly, 
the body of the believer is implied as the space where Christ has the controlling 
influence, as being in Christ Jesus (v Xptot® Inood [Rm 6:11]) functions as a 
metaphor of dominion. 


In Romans 6:12-14, Paul explicitly states that believers should not allow Sin 
to rule in their mortal bodies (uù obv DacuUevérto ù áuaptia Ev v Ovtà pv o@narı 
[Rm 6:12]. Again, bodies are implied as Paul urges that believers should not 
present the members of their bodies as instruments of injustice to Sin Cundé 
napıotävere tà LEAN oiv SAG Adıkiag TH Auapria [Rm 6:13]). The rule of Sin has no 
effect as believers are under Favour (rò yápw [Rm 6:14]) as their bodies are 
positioned under the command of Favour. 


The slavery metaphors in Romans 6:15-23 expound the notion of bodies 
being under the control of a master. In Romans 6:18, God has freed believers 
from the dominion of Sin. The past state of the body is compared with the 
current state of the believers' body. The result of the body under dominion of 
Sin and the body under dominion of God is crystallised in Romans 6:20-23. 
The body, when ruled by Sin, only leads to death, whereas the body, serving 
God, leads to life. The body separated from the influence of Sin becomes a 
place with the possibility to bear fruits leading to sanctification and eternal 
life (tov kapròv ouv eig Ayıaouöv, TO 68 t£Xoc Coryv aidviov [Rm 6:22]). What is more, 
believers are no longer slaves of Sin receiving wages of death. Their bodies 
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are not owned by a dominator that only offers them to ruin and decay. Rather, 
believers have the choice to orientate their bodies in service of God with the 
result of eternal life and the dominion of Jesus Christ their Lord (tò 52 yäpıoua 
tod 0200 Car) aidvioc £v Xptot Too tH kopio ruv). 


The body as a dominated space continues to surface as Paul uses a marriage 
analogy in Romans 7:1-4. In Romans 7:1, the law is deemed to rule over a 
person for as long as they live, implying bodiliness. The marriage analogy 
depicts the woman as being bound to her husband as long as he lives. The 
bodiliness of the image is evident, illustrating that believers are truly separated 
from Sin. It is not possible for their bodies to be under the command of Sin 
when they died through the body of the crucified Christ to belong to Him as 
resurrected Lord. In Romans 7:4, Paul refers to the body of Christ (tod cópatog 
tod Xptotod) and his resurrection by God functioning as the reference points to 
Romans 6:4-8. Käsemann (1969:104) remarks that ‘the body of Christ’ indicates 
a reality, which is intended through the concrete application of the statement 
of identity to the life of the Christian community. In Romans 7:5, Paul uses &v 
tÑ oapkt ‘in the flesh’ with cáp& as is used as a reference to the body. It becomes 
synonymous with the body being in a state of control by Sin. Throughout the 
argument, Paul construes patterns of repetition that aids in the persuasiveness 
of his argument. In Romans 7:6, he picks the slavery metaphor up again. The 
imagery purports that believers have been freed from the Law and are no 
longer held back by that which kept the body captive. The body has the 
possibility to serve in the newness of the Spirit, which is perceived as a positive 
type of dominion. In contrast, believers are no longer slaves to the oldness of 
the letter, meaning that the Law is obsolete in their new situation. 


In Romans 7:7-25, the body may be traced in Paul's use of the T as phrases 
such as év époí ‘in me’ (Rm 7:8) suggest. Paul ensues with a description of the 
'l living C&yo ... £àov [Rm 7:9]) and the ‘I’ died (&yo ... an&davov [Rm 7:10]. In 
Romans 7:11, Sin managed to deceive (&önnämosv ue [Rm 7:111) and kill (anextewev 
[Rm 7:11] the T. In Romans 7:14-20, Paul continues to display the dichotomy 
of the predicament of the ‘I’. The ' has been sold under Sin like a slave, an 
image innately drawing on bodiliness. The ‘I’ cannot do what the ‘I’ wants to 
do, but the ' does what the ‘Il’ hates even though the ‘Il’ deems the law as 
good (Rm 7:15). The action of the ‘I’ is done by the body and functions as the 
contested space. 


The bodily contestation in Romans 7:17-20 is described as a space that is 
inhabited, thus bordering possession. Sin is depicted as indwelling in the ‘me’ 
(N oikodoa év uoi änapria [Rm 7:17; 18]) and ‘in my flesh’ (év tij oapki uou [Rm 
7:18]). The image of Sin's possession is utterly negative. Up until this point, the 
believer has been depicted as a slave without the ability to do the good that 
he or she truly desires to do. A slave could, however, still do something that 
the master does not want him or her to do, even though it would entail 
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punishment or even death. The possession image depicts an even worse 
situation than slavery, as the body is stripped of all autonomy. The possessor 
is in complete control of the person's body, placing it in a state of trouble. 


The phrase époi in Romans 7:21 again hints to the body as Paul describes an 
ensuing conflict within it. Paul distinguishes between an inner person and 
an outer person £oo ü&vOponzov (Rm 7:22). He expresses the conflict in no 
uncertain military terms with the verbs dvtiotpatevopa ‘to be at war with’ and 
aiypalotitopa ‘to be captured in war’. The phrase £v «oig uéAeoív pov ‘in my 
members’ (Rm 7:23) has already been used in Romans 6:13 and refers to a 
person's body. Within the body, Paul describes an ensuing war between the 
law of the mind and the law of Sin that already dwells in the body. The law of 
Sin holds the law of the mind captive. In Romans 7:24, the body is displayed 
in the worst possible manner as ‘this body of death’ (tod cmpatos tod Bavátov 
tovtov [Rm 7:24) is engulfed by Sin. This state of Sin's utter control causes the 
‘P to be labelled a wretched human (xaAaínopog ... &vOponzoc [Rm 7:24]) in dire 
need of saving. However, this dire state of already being dead is not intended 
for believers. Believers serve Christ, but there is an ensuing dichotomy that 
unfolds as the flesh remains susceptible to the law of Sin. Believers must 
actively allow the Spirit of the risen Christ to dominate them, as the temptation 
for the body to adhere to Sin is ever existent. 


In Romans 8:1, bodiliness breaks through the periphery with the metaphor 
of dominion describing Christ Jesus’ control of the bodies of believers «oic év 
Xpıot® Inood (Rm 8:1,2). Believers through presenting their bodies in service to 
God become a container that is filled with Jesus Christ their Lord. The phrase 
év Hiv ‘in us’ (Rm 8:4) again highlights the body of believers as the specific 
place where all these events occur. The notion is established that when a 
believer continually remains under God's Favour, then Christ Jesus controls 
him or her. The dominion of Christ elevates the flesh from a place associated 
with Sin, to a place where it is possible for the righteous requirement of the 
law to be fulfilled in the bodies of believers (tò dikai@pa tod vóuou zÀnpoOf Ev Hiv 
[Rm 8:4]). 


It becomes clear in Romans 8:9-11 that in the body of a servant of God the 
Spirit of God dwells in him or her (nveöna 0200 oikei év uïv [Rm 8:9]. The result 
is that the body is dead to Sin (tò pév opa vekpóv 61a åuaptiav [Rm 8:10]. 
However, if the body becomes contaminated by Sin again, the body is 
subjected to the rule of Sin. This could happen if believers choose not to 
present their bodies to God. The metaphor 'from death to life' that Paul 
employs in Romans 8:11 is significant, seeing that the mortal bodies undergo 
an enlivening activity. The rule of God's Favour entails that God's spirit makes 
a home in the believers' body. This results in the mortal body being a place 
where the Spirit can aid a believer in partaking in life and also revives the 
believer from the rule of Sin. Believers belong to the resurrected Christ. 
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Accordingly, God's spirit ensures that even 'recontaminated' believers cannot 
be separated from God as they belong to the resurrected Christ. 


In Romans 8:12-17, Paul again notes that believers, brothers, are not 
obligated to live according to the flesh (àógAqot, ópgUévat Eou&v od tÅ capki TOD 
kaxà odpka Cfv [Rm 8:12]. Believers have put the disgraceful deeds of the body 
of death behind them (Rm 8:13). The adoption metaphor is a bodily image, 
which clarifies the bond believers have with God as they benefit from the 
dominion of God. In Romans 8:17, Paul extends the adoption metaphor, naming 
believers ‘heirs’ GQxpovóuot [Rm 8:17]), ‘heirs of God’ (xAnpovönot ... 0200 [Rm 
8:17]) and ‘joint-heirs’ with Christ (ovykAnpovöuoı Xpictoo [Rm 8:17]. This is the 
zenith of the bodily images associated with being children of God and a clear 
status indicator of who the dominator is, namely Jesus Christ. 


The dominion of God entails that the bodies of believers obtain freedom. 
Again, the personal pronoun eig rjuáüg (Rm 8:18) points to the bodies of believers 
as the place where the coming glory will manifest. Romans 8:19 makes this 
notion even more explicit, indicating the sons of God (tüv viðv tod 0200) as the 
specific place where the glory of God will manifest. Both the sons of God and 
the glory of God are essentially bodily images. 


The destinies of creation and humans are interwoven (Schnelle 1996:37). 
Schnelle (1996:58) describes the body as the convergent point of humans in 
the world as well as God's activity in the world. The domination of Christ over 
adopted bodies entails the freedom of the glory of the children of God (eic tiv 
EXevdepiav tfjg óns TOV tékvov Tod soð [Rm 8:21]). Glory is also a bodily image 
reminding the audience of the glory of God signifying an attribute of God as 
imperishable. Paul argues that believers' bodies will no longer be mortal and 
subjected to decay. 


Romans 8:22-27 explicitly describes the redemption of the body. The body 
is prominent as believers groan within themselves while awaiting the 
redemption of their body (tv ànoAXótpooctv Tod cmpatos rjuóv [Rm 8:23]). Again, 
the dominion of Christ liberates the mortal body making it possible for the 
believer to obtain life. The bodily image of adoption is repeated in Romans 
8:25. It becomes clear that the redeemed body will not be separated from the 
love of God. This comes into the scope of Romans 8:28-30, as Paul describes 
those who love God are called according to His purpose (xoig katà zpóOgoiv 
kAntoig odow [Rm 8:28]), they are predestined to be conformed to the image of 
His Son (koi zpoópicezv ovuuóppovc tfjg sikdvoc tod viod atov [Rm 8:29]) and 
predestined these to be called (tobrovg kai £«áAeoev [Rm 8:30]), and made these 
right (tobrovg Kai E&öikainoev [Rm 8:30]) and also glorified these (tobrovg Kai 
é60Ea0ev [Rm 8:50 p. Believers obtain a special status when they are connected 
with Christ. Especially Romans 8:29 sheds light on this notion. Believers' 
bodies in service of God reflect the divine supremacy and glory of the Son. 
The body becomes fully alive when the captured body has been liberated. 
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In the climax of Romans 8:31-39, it becomes clear that if God is the 
dominator, no force or power can be against believers. The believers as the 
dominated space are implied by the use of the personal pronoun ¿yó (Rm 8:31, 
32, 34, 35, 37). The death and resurrection of Christ (Rm 8:34) are used again 
as substantiation of the power of Christ's dominion. Paul cogently argues that 
if Christ rules the body, nothing can separate the believer from the love of 
Christ. 


For Paul, the body is clearly the place of contestation where powers vie for 
dominion. Throughout the argument of Romans 5-8, Paul postulates that 
believers' bodies are liberated from Sin and Death, and free to belong under 
the lordship of Christ. This opens the possibility to draw on Lakoff and 
Johnson's container metaphor as a heuristic tool, differentiating believers' 
bodies as a container metaphor. The implied dominator of the body is integral 
to Paul's attribution of status. The body was ruled by Sin, leading to death, in 
contrast to the new state of the body where believers obtain life through 
Jesus Christ the Lord, which also leads to eternal life. 


The body as the space of contestation is vital, as people identify with 
places, locations and sites of belonging (Obadia 2015:203). The body is central 
to Paul's theology (Punt 2005:368), as his worldview and understanding of 
the self are constantly focused on the body and bodiliness (Engberg-Pedersen 
2010:vii). Incongruously, from the vantage point of traditional Pauline theology, 
the body is not seriously purveyed (Punt 2005:371), especially with regard to 
the link of dominion and the body. 


E The ‘embodied or container? schema 


Paul's various uses of terminology referring to the body contribute to the 
establishment of an ‘image schema’. An image schema may also be referred 
to as ‘embodied schema’. It consists of a small number of parts and relations, 
which can structure perceptions, images and events (Johnson 1990:29). It is a 
recurrent pattern that emerges as a meaningful structure tracing bodily 
movement through space manipulations of objects and perceptual interactions 
(Johnson 1990:29), for example: (1a) John went out of the room; (1b) Mary got 
out of the car and (1c) Spot jumped out of the pen (Asgari 2013:184). The 
common denominator in these examples is 'out. Events are organised 
concerning the basic understanding of ‘out’. The ‘containment’ schema 
structures recurring experiences of putting objects into, and taking them out 
of, a delimited area (Rohrer 2007:35). In Romans 5-8, the body is the common 
denominator indicating that which is 'contained'. This containment schema 
operates as a continuous structure organising activity according to which 
experiences can be comprehended (Johnson 1990:30). In Romans 5-8, the 
dominator of the body becomes pivotal in determining a believers' ‘in’ or ‘out’ 
status. 
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An essential theme to Paul's argument is the ‘in-out’ orientation. This 
thinking continually features as Paul describes believers to be orientated 'in' 
Christ or to be ‘out’, implying not adhering to the rule of Christ. Paul's use of 
body may be fathomed according to a 'good versus evil' scheme (Vorster 
2002:304). The body operates as the place where the effects of the rule of Sin 
and powers associated with Sin lead to death and decay as juxtaposed to the 
rule of Christ and powers associated with Christ, such as God's Favour (yépts), 
which result into truly living and procuring eternal life (Rm 5:21). The image 
schema becomes an active organisation of Paul's representations of the two 
types of dominion, namely the dominion of God's Favour and the dominion of 
Sin, into meaningful coherent unities (Johnson 1990:30). 


The container features in Paul's argument in two ways, namely the 
contaminated container and the freed container. The contaminated container 
illustrates being subjected to the rule of Sin, whereas the freed container 
illustrates being freed from Sin and subjected to the rule of God's Favour. The 
container schema claims that everything is either in the category container or 
falling out of the category (Johnson 1990:39). Within this spatial reasoning, 
there is no third space, as it is not possible to be situated between being 
inside the container or outside of the container (Johnson 1990:39). In Paul's 
thought, the dominion of the container, that is the body, changes. The body as 
container is neither good nor bad; it is mortal. The container is determined 
either by Sin or by the Spirit or God or Christ. A believer is either situated 'in' 
Christ or positioned 'out' in Sin. Consequently, the container is a subject to 
either Sin or God's Favour. For Paul, there is no in-between positions or 
intermediate distinctions concerning the relationship with God. 


Paul paints a potent picture as he presents Sin and Death as forces that 
invade the container. The container is to be understood as the human world. 
In this sense, Sin and Death pass through all humans. These forces irrevocably 
contaminated the container and the impact thereof is inescapable. 


Although these forces continue to exist, it only has reigning power in a 
believer's life if the believer submits to it. In Romans 5:18, sic nävrag àvOpiámnoug 
'into all humans' the container metaphor is repeated, thereby highlighting the 
container when leading to condemnation, and the opposite state when Jesus 
Christ 'our' Lord is dominating, leading to the justification of life. It is significant 
that obedience, which is inherently part of the metaphor of dominion, as 
already pointed out in Chapter 3, functions as the decisive factor for 
the continuation of a person's ‘in’ or ‘out’ status. Obedience to Christ enables 
the believer to stay under the dominion of God's Favour. This secures the 
paramount 'in' status for a believer. 


Schemata are flexible as they can be modified to fit tantamount situations 
(Johnson 1990:30). Paul's use of the container scheme continually sheds light 
on different aspects of Sin as understanding 'is an evolving process or activity 
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in which image schemata partially order and form experience, which are 
modified by its embodiment in concrete experiences' as Johnson (1990:30) 
states. Initially, Sin is represented as invading the container, as Sin came into 
the world through one man (N apaptia eig Tov kóopov eiof[A0zv [Rm 5:12]), but its 
power is nothing in comparison with the power of God's Favour as the 
argument in Romans 5:12-21 illustrates. 


Remaining in this contaminated state results in the 'recontamination' of the 
container, which is problematic, especially as God has liberated believers 
through the body of Christ from this contaminated state and they do not need 
to be ruled by Sin as they have been given the chance to live. 


In a similar way, ‘the body of Sin’ tò oöyua tis åuaptias (Rm 6:6) functions as 
a contaminated container. The schema illustrates the bad decision believers 
make to stay under the rule of Sin after God has enabled them to be under His 
reign of Favour. Believers should not present themselves as slaves for Sin. It is 
unnecessary for believers to continue to allow their bodies to be dominated 
by Sin, as they are no longer slaves thereof (unkétt SovAevet Tuas t ünapria [RM 
6:6]). 


The container metaphor in Romans 6:12 év tà dvnt® ouv odpati ‘in your 
mortal body’ returns to highlight the importance of obedience. Believers are 
admonished to not let Sin reign in their mortal body, so as to obey its desires. 
Obedience is an important motif in Paul's argument. The result of disobedience 
is that the person becomes a recontaminated container, whereas obedience 
leads to a container associated with God's Favour. A person's ‘in’ or ‘out’ status 
hinges on his or her obedience. As the body is under constant threat to 
surrender to Sin, obedience becomes a necessary means to remain under the 
lordship of Christ. 


The embodied schema also accentuates the means by which Sin takes 
opportunity in the body. In Romans 7:8b, 1 duaptia ... Ey&vvnoev Ev &poi zücav 
&ni&uptav Sin ‘accomplished in me all desires’. The fleshly desires are especially 
perceived as negative. The degradation of the flesh on account of Sin features 
again in Romans 8:3 with capkóc äuapriag ‘of the sinful flesh’ and £v tÑ capkí ‘in 
the flesh'. The former suggests that the state of sinfulness has entrenched the 
human, determining a state in which the flesh is irrevocably contaminated. 
The latter again illustrates the domain of Sin as a domain in the flesh. 


The continuous development of the contaminated container metaphor 
shapes a full comprehension of the destruction of Sin. The members of the 
body are in conflict in Romans 7:14-25. This is evident as the ‘I’ is representative 
of the body, for example éy@ 6& oapkırög sipu ‘but | am of the flesh’ (Rm 7:14). 
Paul represents the bodily parts as being in conflict for control of the whole 
body, for example åyaðóv tò yàp 0&Xew napákeiaí uor TO è katepyáčeoðo TO kañòv OÖ 
'for | have the will to do what is right, but not the ability to do it' (Rm 7:18). 
The ‘I’ does what it does not want to do, even if it is aware of what it should 
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do.In Romans 7:25, the members are also used to designate the body. However, 
in Romans 7:23, it does not represent intentional space but is used again 
within the pattern of container metaphors to illustrate another law taking hold 
in ‘my’ members (£v xoig u£Agoiv pov), which wages a war with the law of ‘my’ 
mind (1G vöu@ tod voög pov [Rm 7:23]). The destruction of Sin is clear. 


Those who have been baptised and received the Spirit are under the 
dominion of God's Favour. They are described as ‘those in Christ Jesus’ (xoig v 
Xptotd Inood [Rm 6:11,23; Rm 8:17), which is repeated in Romans 8:2 (év Xpiotó 
Inood). The interpretation of ¿v Xpiot® Inood ‘in Christ Jesus’ in Romans 811, 2 is 
a contentious subject. | interpret the phrase as a metaphor of dominion 
referring to the body of the believer as the dominated space. The believer's 
body is under the lordship of Jesus Christ and Paul employs the phrase 
regarding its interpretation. In Romans 8:1, believers are clearly located as toic 
£v Xpioto Tnoo0 ‘those in Jesus Christ’. This metaphor sets the tone in Romans 
8 as Paul veers the argument to illustrate the positive effects of the Spirit. The 
bodies of believers have been liberated from Sin. It becomes clear in Romans 
8:23 that these bodies will be redeemed. Believers are deemed to be God's 
children, and therefore their bodies will become the space where Christ's 
glory will be revealed (Rm 8:18). 


Paul also uses different terminology inferring the body parts that may be 
interpreted as container metaphors representing the body. Within the 
argument, each occurrence of xapóía ‘heart’ is associated with the Spirit of 
God. 


ll Spatiality and relationship 


In Romans 5-8, Paul's use of space delineates an understanding of believers' 
relationship with God and the incumbent forces. The body is the specific 
space Paul uses to communicate believers' relationship with God in his strategy 
of persuasion.9?? Accordingly, it is possible to speak of spatial reasoning (Thate 
2014:283) and specifically a bodily reasoning in Romans 5-8. 


Paul's spatial reasoning underscores three relationships explicitly with 
his use of nó, namely, (1) nò yápw (Rm 6:14, 15), (2) nò vöuov (Rm 6:14,15), 
and (3) nò mv åuaptiav. The preposition óró describes the believers’ 
subjugated position as ‘under’. Paul depicts being rò yápiw ‘under Favour’ as 
the relationships find themselves in. The domination of Favour enables 
believers to bear fruit and partake in life to its fullest extent. The nexus with 
the body of the crucified Christ and the Spirit of God that resurrected him 
from the dead protects believers so that there is no force or power that can 
harm them. 


805. See Vorster (1997:390) on the body as persuasive strategy. 
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Both relationships of being under the Law and under Sin are undesirable 
and should belong to the past of the believers. Paul clearly states that the law 
in itself is not the problem, but the Law when manipulated by Sin becomes 
problematical. Essentially, 'under Law' communicates the same message as 
'under Sin'. Paul illustrates the intense calamity that the rule of Sin havocs, 
from consuming a body from the bondage of slavery, to total possession and 
finally bringing the body into a state of being a ‘body of death’. 


The body and Sin 


Paul uses the personification of Sin in a specific manner in his argument. Sin is 
portrayed as a power that invades the xöouog (Rm 5:12), where Paul not only 
emphasises humans as the containers but also simultaneously introduces the 
severity of the problem as Sin is in the world. Paul stresses the problem 
depicting Sin as an entry point for Death, which spreads to all humans. Hearing 
Romans 5:12 would have been terrifying for believers situated in a context, 
where the impact of invasion is immediately comprehended. Paul dismantles 
this initial shock produced by the rule of Sin to convince believers that their 
bodies are under God's Favour. In a climatic manner, Paul's images in Romans 
8:31-39 affirm that nothing in the world can separate believers from God's 
love. 


Paul's portrayal of Sin throughout Romans 5:12-7:25 facilitates a mental 
effort from the audience imparting the knowledge that they are separated 
from Sin. The metaphorical mapping of Sin conveys the relationship between 
the body of a believer and Sin. Sin is a reality to which a believer is susceptible. 
However, a believer has undergone a status change through baptism (Rm 
6:4). Paul's personification of Sin highlights the tension between the situation 
of not only already belonging to the Resurrected Christ (Rm 7:4) but also 
waiting for the redemption of their bodies (Rm 8:23). Believers are under 
God's Favour, but unlike the rule of Sin, a believer chooses to present his or 
her body to God (Rm 6:11). Paul's use of Sin underlines the urgency of a 
believer to continually be obedient to God as being under the dominion of 
Jesus Christ 'our' Lord becomes synonymous with a body being a space of life 
and eternal life. 


C The body and Death 


Similar to Paul's use of the personification of Sin, Paul's mapping of Death 
convinces the audience of the reign of God's Favour as the superior power to 
orientate themselves towards. The metaphor of Death is particularly effective 
for an audience accustomed to daily life in Rome commemorated by Rome's 
victories with triumphal processions and statues. Paul disarms any threat of 
Death for believers as the Resurrected Christ has proved to be superior over 
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Death (see Rm 5:12-21) and Death no longer has dominion over Christ (Rm 6:9). 
The mapping of Death, similar to Sin, underscores the need for believers to 
present themselves to God and to continually do so. Even though the power 
of Death has been defeated, it is a reality in the world of believers. Believers 
should align themselves under God's Favour as their mortal bodies will be 
enlivened into a spiritual body. Accordingly, the personification of Death aids 
in creating the mental model that the body is a space that should be under 
God's Favour. 


The personification of Death is also epistemic, instructing believers that the 
mortal body will be liberated from decay (Rm 8:18-30). Believers are the 
children of God and as His children, heirs and joint-heirs of Christ (Rm 8:17), 
they eagerly await the redemption of their bodies (Rm 8:23). The mortal body 
is susceptible to decay and suffering and believers' spiritual body is freed 
from purposelessness and rotting. In Romans 8:29, God foreknew and 
predestined believers to be conformed to the image of the Son with the 
purpose to be glorified. The image of the creation groaning and experiencing 
the pains of childbirth colours the understanding of the believers' mortal body 
as susceptible to pain and suffering, but similar to the pain of childbirth it 
produces something that is good, which in this case is the spiritual body. 
Believers who allow the dominion of Jesus Christ 'our' Lord in their mortal 
bodies will become a firstborn amongst many brothers with their spiritual 
bodies. 


L1 The body and Favour 


An integral part of the mental model that the body is a place that should be 
under God’s reign is conveyed in Paul’s depiction of Favour. In effect, Paul’s 
portrayal of the body and its relationship with Favour unfolds as the location 
where salvation takes place. The scene is set in Romans 5:2, detailing the 
powerful image of believers standing in ‘this’ Favour (eig tijv y&pw tavtnv £v T] 
£&ornkauev). This Favour refers to the glory of God, which is a metonymy for the 
Christ event. In Romans 5:15-17, it becomes evident that ydpic is associated 
with Christ as a God-gift. It is through Jesus Christ that God has saved all 
underserving and ungodly sinners. The body of Christ protects believers from 
the calamity of God's wrath. The believer belonging to the Resurrected Christ 
entails an understanding of the believers' body being a protected space. 


Paul's depiction of Favour not only convinces believers that they have 
undergone a status change but it also contributes to the target domain that 
the body under God's Favour is an eternal body. What is more, Paul's use of 
Favour motivates believers to act in a manner that will enable them to be 
under God's Favour. 
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L1 The body and Law 


Paul's depiction of law is complex as his use of vöuog is not always employed 
to refer to Mosaic Law. What is more, the portrayal of law is ambivalent in 
comparison with the depictions of Sin and Death. For Paul's initial audience, 
the law would have been known and respected as a way to have a relationship 
with God. It would have been easier to understand the negative renderings of 
Death and Sin. Paul does not wish to alienate his audience and also harbours 
the understanding of the law as a conducive factor for a relationship with 
God. The vital message Paul's depiction of Law conveys is that a person's ‘in’ 
or ‘out’ status is not determined by the law. For a believer to be ‘in’, the body 
needs to be under the dominion of God's Favour. 


Paul's representation of Law is crucial in the build-up of his argument that 
no force or power or thing can separate a believer from the love of God. The 
marriage analogy (Rm 7:2-3) provides the frame to interpret Paul's depiction 
of Law. Paultakes a subject known by the audience and maps the understanding 
of believers belonging to a different dominator in the target domain, that is, 
belonging to the Resurrected Christ (Rm 7:4). 


This depiction contributes to understanding the relationship with God. The 
message Paul conveys is when the body is under God's reign, the law is a 
good tool in a believers' relationship. However, when it becomes more 
important to orientate the body towards the Law, instead of God, then it 
becomes problematic. The Law must not bind a believer. Rather, Paul uses the 
Law to illustrate the freedom believers have in their new relationship with the 
Resurrected Christ as this is a relationship that defies time. This is also a 
testament to the superiority of God's reign, as no separation is possible. 


Spatiality and persuasion 


Paul sheds light on the space for the relationship between believers and God, 
namely the body. The body becomes integral in mapping the target domain 
that there is not force or power that can separate believers from the love of 
Christ. The rich bodily imagery continues to serve this macro-argument 
throughout Romans 5-8. 


Paul's use of the body becomes the golden thread from which believers are 
orientated towards different powers. The body can also be something that is 
presented to a power, as is prevalent in Paul's use of the slavery image. A key 
difference Paul's images communicates to an audience situated in a culture of 
always being dominated is that unlike the forces of Sin and Death, the believer 
has the option to choose to present himself or herself to God. This action of 
agreeing continually aligning with God results in the body becoming under 
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the lordship of Jesus Christ 'our' Lord. Using Paul's slavery language for a 
modern debate concerning the ethics of slavery diverts Paul's immense focus 
on which power should be controlling a believer. The controlling force is a 
matter of life and death. Belonging to the Resurrected Christ not only results 
in life but also fosters being part of a family of believers. The reign of God's 
Favour is portrayed as life-giving and different from any other type of reign a 
believer might have encountered. This imagery of dominion connects to the 
audience's immediate daily life experience and contributes to the relevancy of 
the metaphors Paul used. Paul redefines a believer's experience of himself or 
herself as being under the dominion of God is synonymous with life, protection 
and the assurance that mortal death will only result in the enlivening of the 
spiritual body. This bodily argument would have comforted its initial audience 
and instilled a better understanding of their relationship with Christ. 


The container schema continually highlights the different effects of the 
dominion of Sin in contrast to the dominion of Jesus Christ 'our' Lord. The 
container schema also accentuates what believers need to do to stay under 
the dominion of a lord, for example obedience in Romans 6:15-23. The 
significance of the status change of believers is also prevalent as God has 
liberated and freed believers from Sin through Jesus Christ 'our' Lord. The 
slavery metaphor and marriage analogy clearly envision this freedom and 
liberation spatially as the body features as the object that is affected. 


Recurring applications of a metaphor can be argumentatively articulated 
converging towards the metaphorical construal into a representation of a 
current state of affairs (Oswald & Rihs 2014:134). The frequency of Paul's use 
of Sin and Death and their power on people suggest that Paul could have 
understood these forces as ontological realities affecting people. Similarly, 
Paul envisions the power of Christ as the triumphant power that invites 
believers to partake in the reality of the glory of God. 


Paul uses the body as a specific manner to persuade his audience that they 
belong to the Resurrected Christ and are positioned under God's Favour with 
God's spirit making a home in them that no other force or power can separate 
believers from this superior power that is God. Accordingly, the body is used 
as a key strategy for persuasion (Vorster 1997:392), as Paul employs the 
believers’ body as the space where forces vie for lordship. From Paul's 
perspective, the body of a believer is a controlled space of Jesus Christ 'our' 
Lord, thus providing no room for the behaviours associated with Sin. Moreover, 
a believers' body is a space that cannot be separated from the love of God. 
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B introduction 


This study traced occurrences of metaphors of dominion in Paul's argument in 
Romans 5-8. Amongst the plethora of studies concerning Romans 5-8, a 
coherent investigation into metaphors of dominion lacked. This study sheds 
light on the interaction between dominion and space. The space in which Paul 
envisions these forces to contend for dominion is specifically the body. The 
body consistently comes to the fore, whether directly stated (e.g. o@ua), hinted 
at (e.g. kapóía) or inferred from the context (e.g. £uot). 


E Some general observations 


Paul operated in a world where the belief that people are susceptible to 
powers and forces prevailed, a world dominated by Roman rule and 
propaganda. Embedded in this worldview, Paul's argument in Romans 5-8 
exemplifies a rich use of imagery saturated with images stemming from the 
cultures of his time. His language attests to Jewish as well as Greco-Roman 
influences curtailed to instil the message that believers cannot be separated 
from the love of God by any force, entity or thing. Adducing Paul's imagery as 
merely cultic or enlisting Paul in a rebellion against the Roman Empire, as 
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many studies often do, reduces the intricacies and complexities of Paul's 
argument especially in Romans 5-8. 


Throughout the argument in Romans 5-8, Paul continually draws on 
imagery to substantiate and argue his point. His images predominantly depict 
two lords, namely Jesus Christ 'our' Lord and Sin. Other powers are also 
associated with both rulers, for example God's Favour is associated with Christ 
and Death is associated with Sin. En fait, Paul deems that there is only one 
worthy ruler to whom a believer should submit, namely Jesus Christ 'our' Lord, 
as various rhetorical techniques in the letter communicate (see ch. 3). Paul 
wants to persuade his audience that nothing, no force or power, can separate 
believers from the love of God 'in' Jesus Christ 'our' Lord. This is the result of 
him being the dominator of a believer's body. 


Paul postulates that believers' bodies are liberated from Sin and Death, free 
to be under the lordship of Christ. The body serves as the location where 
forces contend for domination. The implied dominator of the body is integral 
to Paul's attribution of status. The body was ruled by Sin, leading to death, in 
contrast to the believers' body having been put under the lordship of Christ, 
leading to life. 


ll Remarks on metaphors of dominion 


This study continually stated that dominion is integrally linked with space. 
A ruler cannot rule if there is no subject or space to exercise dominion over. 
Accordingly, demarcating metaphors of dominion also entails cognisance of 
how a person is orientated. A person can be 'under' with a ruler or dominator 
'on top'. The benefit of applying CMT in this study lies in the ability to extract 
an awareness of dominion and space. Lakoff and Johnson's theory of 
orientational and ontological metaphors aids in determining position within 
the frame of dominion. Other metaphors of dominion include the slavery 
metaphor and the marriage analogy. 


However, CMT exhibits deficiencies especially when encountering ancient 
texts. Lakoff and Johnson's assertion that 'up' is good and 'down/under' is 
bad is problematical within the hierarchical frame of the 1st century CE, as all 
people, including believers, are always ‘down/under’. The manner in which 
Paul uses prepositions indicates that being 'under' is not always perceived as 
negative. Rather, the incumbent force or power, namely God's Favour or Sin, 
is the determining factor establishing whether a personis in a situation leading 
to life or a situation resulting in death. Lakoff and Johnson's container 
metaphor serves as a heuristic tool in delineating the ‘in’ or ‘out’ status of a 
believer. Correspondingly, where a person is positioned or keeps himself or 
herself positioned is of importance. A person is either 'in' or 'out', and this 
orientation is linked to status. The status ‘in’ connotes life and the status ‘out’ 
entails death. 
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Paul commences his argument in Romans 5:1 with the metaphor of dominion 
'to have peace with God' drawing on the source domain of war. This pivotal 
image conveys believers' status change enabling an 'in' status. They were 
turned from being enemies into being friends. As the dominator, God's 
initiative in this relationship with believers is crucial as the divine passive 
(Rm 5:1) highlights. This metaphor is repeated in Romans 5:10 with the 
synonymous expression 'to be reconciled' where again, God is the actor. 


Notwithstanding, the container, namely the body, is the location where 
forces dominate. Paul personifies various forces that strive for dominion in the 
body. Utilising a metaphor of dominion, Paul introduces Sin and Death as 
forces that invade the human world in Romans 5:12. The verb facusóo ‘to rule’ 
explicitly communicates having dominion. In Romans 5:14, 17, Paul uses it in 
connection with the personification of Death as a ruler. Death is portrayed to 
have ruled from the time of Adam until Moses (&ßaoikevoev ó 0Gvatog and Addu 
uexpı Moboéog [Rm 5:14]) and also manages his rule through the one (6 06vatoc 
éPacirevosv 51a tod £vóg [Rm 5:17]. In Romans 5:21, Paul portrays Favour (yápic) 
as a ruling force. However, Favour's reign is possible through the agency of 
Jesus Christ ‘our’ Lord (àià Inood Xptotod tod kopíoo tjv), which is another 
metaphor of dominion. In Romans 6:12, Paul draws on the source domain of 
pBocusóo again, admonishing believers to not present their mortal bodies to 
the rule of Sin (ui oov BacuUeuéro  duaptia £v TO OvnTA ouv oópou [Rm 6:12]). 


Paul deviates from utilising Baottebm with the verb xvopieóo ‘to be lord’. A 
pattern of repetition is established with kopizóo, emphasising Christ as the 
supreme Lord when set against another power or force. In Romans 6:9, Death 
no longer rules Christ (dävarog adrod obkéti Kupıedeı) as He was resurrected from 
the dead. In Romans 6:14, Sin no longer rules (Guaptia ob Kupısdosı) over the 
believers, as they are under the dominion of God's Favour. In Romans 7:4, 
believers are no longer subjugated to the law as, from the viewpoint of the 
marriage analogy, the risen Christ is their new husband. Accordingly, the 
lordship of Christ is underscored. 


Paul often draws on the metaphor of slavery, which also functions as a 
metaphor of dominion. He depicts Sin as a slave owner (Rm 6:6,16-23). In 
Romans 6:16, Paul illustrates Sin as well as obedience (ünaxon) to slave masters. 
Believers are commanded to not present their body parts as instruments of 
unrighteousness, but to present them for God as instruments of righteousness 
(Rm 6:12). 


As mentioned in Chapter 2, Paul's use of prepositions often signals 
metaphors of dominion. The preposition nó denotes ‘being under’ and is 
issued twice in Romans 6:14, 15 and once in Romans 7:14. In Romans 6:14, ozó 
vöuov is juxtaposed with nrò yópw. Believers are portrayed as subjected to 
Favour and not the Law diluted by Sin. The interpretation of nò vóuov becomes 
clear in light of Romans 7:7-13. In Romans 7:14, nó illustrates believers being 
under the power of Sin as they have been sold to Sin (nò tiv Anapriav). 
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The perspective is from the position of the dominated, thus within the 
metaphor of dominion, and the focus is on the subjected. In Romans 6:1, 
émyévopev tfj Anapria ‘shall we remain in Sin’ is also from the viewpoint of the 
subjected. Sin is depicted as the dominator with a clear evaluation of the type 
of dominator it is, namely one not worthy to submit to. 


The proximity between the preposition év and its referent can signal a 
metaphor of dominion. In Romans 6:11, the preposition év has a locative 
application, as the bodies of believers become the space where Christ Jesus 
rules (év Xpictó Inood). Similarly, év has the same function in Romans 6:23 
indicating Christ Jesus ‘our’ Lord as the dominator of believers (év Xptot@ Inood 
t$ Kopio ñuðv). In Romans 8:1, 2, believers are those in Christ Jesus as the 
controlling influence in their bodies (xoig ¿v Xptot® Inood [Rm 8:1,2]). In Romans 
7:5,the preposition indicates Sin as the controlling influence with the metaphor 
of dominion £v tÑ capki ‘in the flesh’. 


Similarly, the preposition did may also indicate a metaphor of dominion. In 
Romans 6:11, the preposition 616 indicates ‘within the domain of’ with Jesus 
Christ ‘our’ Lord functioning as the dominator (614 Inood Xptotod tod Kupiov r]iv). 
In Romans 6:19, the phrase ù tiv åoðévsiav tfjg capkóg ouv functions as a 
metaphor of dominion. The preposition ài refers to the domain of Sin, namely 
the flesh, and this also occurs in Romans 8:3 with the phrase 616 tij¢ capkóc, 
where the domination of Sin in the flesh is again implied. In Romans 8:10, the 
body as a place of death is explicitly stated on account of Sin (616 éuaptiav). 


Paul also employs subtle metaphors of dominion. For example, in Romans 
5:5, a metaphor of abundance also inadvertently functions as a metaphor of 
dominion as the love of God has been poured into ‘our’ hearts (n åyánn tod 0200 
éxkéyotat év toig Kapdiaıg "óv). In Romans 6:17, obedience from the heart 
(Önnkodoate dé ék kapóíag) is a metaphor of dominion, illustrating believers’ 
absolute compliance to a beneficent God. 


Obedience also functions as a metaphor of dominion, as the word in itself 
denotes submission. In Romans 5:19, obedience to either Sin or Christ brings 
the body under the control of either the one or the other. This metaphor of 
dominion also features in Romans 6:12. Obedience to desires, which are 
controlled by Sin, leads to submission (eig tò bzaxKovet tañs émOvpiatc adTOD). 


In Romans 7:23, Paul draws on verbs from the realm of warfare évttotpatevopar 
‘to be at war with an enemy’ and oiynodorilona ‘to be captured in war’. The 
source domain of both verbs is war. With these metaphors of dominion, Paul 
illustrates the proclivity of Sin to take control of the body. In Romans 7:24, the 
body controlled by Sin is depicted as a body of death in dire need of saving. 
However, for believers, this is not the case as they are under the dominion of 
Christ. 


In Romans 8:5-8, Paul draws on the source domain qopovéo tá tivos, which 
means 'to take sides in a conflict', to display the body as a space where 
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believers are either dominated by Christ or Sin. The phrase katà cápka (Rm 8:12) 
illustrates conformity to the flesh controlled by Sin. Paul repeats this image in 
Romans 8:13 illustrating again what the dominion of Sin looks like in the body. 
Correspondingly, kata 0zóv (Rm 8:27) is a metaphor of dominion with God as 
the controlling influence. 


ll Remarks on persuasiveness in Paul's 
argument 


As Paul's argument progresses, his persuasion can be traced in each pericope 
as he adds to the broader argument circumposed between Romans 5:1-11 and 
Romans 8:31-39. Metaphorical patterns, such as repetition, recurrence, 
clustering, extension, combination-and-mixing and signalling crystallise in 
Romans 5-8, aiding Paul's perlocution. A mental model concerning dominion 
is established, reflecting the experience of believers in the 1st century CE. 


In Romans 5:1-11, which mirrors Romans 8:31-39, Paul establishes that 
believers underwent a status change from being enemies into being friends. 
This status change is emphasised with metaphorical clusters in Romans 5:2 
(peace) and Romans 5:10 (reconciliation). Within this new relationship, God is 
the benevolent dominator and believers are the dominated. This ‘in’ status 
entails that no force or power or thing can separate believers from the love of 
God. 


Furthermore, Paul draws on the language of boasting forming part of a 
rhetorical ploy along with the image of the glory of God referring to the 
crucifixion as it subverts Roman conceptions of glory. The 'dying for' someone 
formula illustrates that believers' bodies have warded off the consequences of 
Sin by Christ dying 'for' sinners. Paul conflates the traditional formula and the 
notion of ‘dying for’ someone from the Euripides tradition to express God's 
saving action. Love is an important motivator in Paul's argument, as it is on 
account of God's love that Christ died for the ungodly sinners (Rm 5:6-8). 


God's saving action is extrapolated in Romans 5:9-11 to be applicable to all 
believers. Believers will be saved from the wrath as they are already established 
as being in the Favour of God. Paul uses space to persuade believers that they 
stand in the Favour of God and that it is a beneficial position. This position of 
enjoying God's benefaction is vital, as it determines believer' 'in' status. This 
position of believers is solidified in Romans 8:31-39 as Paul illustrates that 
when a believer is under the dominating influence of God, no human or 
otherworldly power can separate them from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
'our' Lord. 


In Romans 5:12-21, Paul throws a spotlight on the actions of one. He develops 
a comparison between the power of Christ and the power of Sin drawing 
the audience's attention to the triumph of God's Favour and the gift by 
Favour of Christ, over Sin. Paul stacks the personifications in Romans 5:12-21. 
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It is the first time in the argument that Sin, Death, Law and Favour are 
personified to persuade the auditors of the effects these powers have on 
them. 


Paul does not elaborate on the origins of Sin. He merely portrays Sin as an 
invading power to the human world. God is not accredited for creating Sin. 
However, Paul is not concerned with this subject as his aim is to convince the 
believers in Rome that Christ should be the dominating influence in their 
bodies. He convincingly illustrates Christ as the superior power. In Romans 
5:21, the personification of Favour is utilised indicating that Favour reigns and 
triumphs over Sin. The following question arises in Romans 5:21: If Favour 
increases, why can Sin not increase? The argument in Romans 6:1-7:6 
essentially responds to this question. 


In Romans 6, Paul argues that it is preposterous that believers remain in Sin 
in order for Favour to increase, as they have been separated from Sin. Within 
two metaphorical expressions concerned with life and death (Rm 6:2), Paul 
explicates their status change. A pattern of repetition develops in Romans 
6:1-11 with the contrast between life and death relating to the conceptual 
metaphor 'living from death'. However, within this pattern, life and death are 
not always used as metaphors. Believers cannot literally die or be buried with 
Christ, but there is a part of them, namely the wilful continuance in Sin that 
Paul envisions as being dead. Paul's permutation of contrasting metaphors is 
particularly influential in illustrating that believers have been separated from 
Sin in order to live for Christ. 


Another recurrent pattern regarding the contrast of life and death develops 
in Romans 6:1-11. Death becomes associated with Sin and life with the 
resurrected Christ. Being baptised into the death of Jesus Christ enforces the 
separation from Sin. This metaphor proves especially effective as baptism is 
an image all believers would have been familiar with. Paul uses this known 
image to underscore that if a person is baptised into Christ, remaining under 
Sin is unimaginable. Baptism connects the believer to the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Just as Christ has been raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so too believers might walk in the new life. Paul argues 
spatially, connoting a burial metaphor with the baptism metaphor. The purpose 
of these metaphors is to emphasise the status change. 


In Romans 6:5-7, Paul continues his argument that believers have been 
separated from the power of Sin. He employs images coherent with the 
spatiality found in Romans 6:3-4 and draws on the metaphor of unification, 
thereby strengthening believers' association with Christ. In Romans 6:6, Paul 
draws on several metaphors such as 'the obsolete person', 'crucified with', 'the 
body of Sin' and 'slave of Sin'. This metaphorical cluster contributes to the 
persuasiveness of the discourse as the images are intricately interwoven to 
illustrate to believers that they are not any longer under the dominion of Sin. 
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Romans 6:8-11 expound believers' orientation as dead for Sin and alive for 
Christ. 


In Romans 6:12-14, Paul draws on the metaphor of slavery, which highlights 
the difference between the dominion of two lords, namely Sin and 
Righteousness. The personification of Sin proves to be powerful in 
communicating the influence of Sin. However, care should be taken not to 
refer to Sin as a military general, as Romans 6:13, 23 are not military metaphors. 
Romans 7:23 also does not offer such a description, as the military metaphor 
is applied to the law of the mind making the ‘Il’ a prisoner of war to the law of 
Sin. Sin is depicted as a slave owner (Rm 6:15,17), which is an image that the 
first auditors would have had first-hand experience of as slavery was deep- 
rooted and predominant in Roman culture. Believers are urged to be slaves of 
Jesus Christ and not of Sin. In Romans 6:15-23, Paul illuminates the difference 
between being a slave of Sin and a slave of God in Christ Jesus their Lord. 


In Romans 7:1-6, Paul revisits the topic of Law. He employs a marriage 
analogy, mapping legal terminology of being free from subjugation to illustrate 
that believers are free from Sin. Paul develops the horizontal space within this 
analogy, as the argument has been consistently preoccupied with the vertical 
space in relationships. 


In Romans 7:7-13, Paul clarifies the relationship between Sin and the Law. 
Sin is personified again as an utterly destructive force, taking opportunity 
through the Law to deceive and eventually kill the ‘self’. The conflict Sin 
creates is heightened as Paul develops the self, the ‘I’, in Romans 7:14-20 
inferring the body as the space of conflict. Paul continually employs sharp 
contrasts elucidating the difference between being submitted to Jesus Christ 
and being submitted to Sin. The ‘I’ wants to do good, but is in the stronghold 
of Sin and only manages to do bad things that are at hand. 


Romans 7:21-25 express the dire state that the ‘f is in when captured by Sin 
as a prisoner of war. The f is entrenched in a conflict between the law of its 
mind and the law of Sin that dwells in its members. The situation becomes dire 
as the ‘I’ is trapped in a body of death desperately needing to be rescued. 
However, believers are reminded that they are liberated and under the 
dominion of Christ and therefore not subjected to Sin. 


In Romans 8, Paul sheds light on the relationship between believers and the 
Spirit. The bodies of believers are a place where the Spirit has made a home 
(Rm 8:11). Paul establishes in Romans 8:1, 2 that believers are those who are in 
Christ. The dominating influence for believers is the Spirit. Throughout the 
argument, Paul makes it clear that believers have been put into a position 
where they have been reconciled with God, creating the possibility to have a 
relationship with God. In this relationship, believers are put forward as people 
who have been liberated from sin. In Romans 8, believers are portrayed as 
being the specific location where the spirit dwells. 
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Paul enforces the audience's understanding that they are under the 
dominant influence of the Spirit. In Romans 8:12-17, the metaphor of adoption 
convinces the audience that they are the children of God. This is again an 
image that the audience would have been particularly well acquainted with as 
adoption was custom to Roman culture. 


The adoption image is continued in Romans 8:18-30 as it becomes clear 
that the glory of God will be revealed in the sons and daughters of God 
(Rm 8:18). Paul personifies the creation. The personification serves as an 
analogy to illustrate what happens to the believers' bodies. The bodies will be 
subjected to decay and futility, but will be liberated from this state and will 
be redeemed and made alive again. The same Spirit who resurrected Christ 
from the dead assures the liberation and vivification of believers’ mortal 
bodies. Believers' biodegradable bodies will transform into immortal spiritual 
bodies like the body of the resurrected Christ. In Romans 8:29, Paul elucidates 
that God foreknew and predestined believers to conform to the image of his 
Son. Believers' status as children of God, chosen and known by God, 
inaugurates their participation in this spiritual body that is eternal and without 
suffering. 


The climax of the argument features in Romans 8:31-39. Paul develops the 
spatiality to its fullest as no height or depth or mortal or otherworldly powers 
can separate believers from the love of God in Jesus Christ. Paul's proclivity 
for spatial imagery underscores the believers' 'in' status. 


ll Remarks on hegemony and the body 


The body is prominent in Paul's argument as it is continually posited as the 
space of contestation. The bodily images that he uses are prevalent from the 
inception of the argument, illustrating believers' stand in this Favour. The body 
becomes an important rhetoric tool, conveying ‘in’ or ‘out’ status. The ‘in’ 
status determines that believers are positioned under the dominating influence 
of a benevolent Lord, namely Jesus Christ 'our' Lord, whereas 'out' determines 
that people are under the dominating influence of Sin. There is no third space 
proffered as people are either under the dominion of Christ or under the 
dominion of Sin. 


A container schema focusing on the body can be traced in the argument. 
The image schema continually illuminates the 'in' or 'out' positioning of the 
body. It is within this embodied container scheme that Paul illustrates the 
impact of the different forces. Sin as a dominator is ascribed to the positions 
of manipulator, deceiver and killer. The Law is personified in Paul's argument, 
but it serves as a vehicle through which Sin takes opportunities. Death is also 
personified as it enters the human container through Sin, but the death and 
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resurrection of Christ nullify Death. Believers will receive eternal life as seen in 
Romans 5:21.806 


It is significant that either Sin or Christ determines the body. There is no 
third space. In Romans 6:6, Paul indicates that Sin in fact no longer has control 
over the body (kaxapyn0f| tò opa tfj Gpaptiac). By participating in the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ through baptism, the power of Sin in the believers' 
body is nullified. In Romans 6:12, Paul warns believers to not allow Sin to reign 
in their mortal bodies (un oov pacuevéto 1| Auapria Ev v OvnTA ouv o@uarı). The 
threat of Sin remains as the body is always under control. If the believer is not 
adhering to God, then he or she is adhering to Sin. In Romans 7:4, Paul clearly 
portrays that believers are separated from Sin, which is made possible through 
the body of Christ (ù tod cópotog Tod Xpiotod). Believers will partake in the 
glory of God when they have been baptised into the death of Christ. 


The worst situation for a person to be in is being in a state of absolute 
control of Sin, seen in Romans 7:24 as this ‘body of death’ (Ex tod cmpatos tod 
0avátov tovtov). In Romans 8:10-13, the status change of the body is revisited. 
Christ is in the believers, and the Spirit of God that resurrected him is in the 
believers (Rm 8:10), which implies that Christ is the dominator. Even though 
the body is subject to death (oua vekpóv dia Guaptiav) on account of the 
constant threat of Sin, the dominion of Christ entails that the Spirit gives life 
because of righteousness (tò dé nveöna Cor) 61 6uatocóvnv). In Romans 8:11, Paul 
employs the powerful metaphor ‘from death to life’ to illustrate that if believers 
are under God's control, He will enliven their mortal bodies through the Spirit 
that dwells in their bodies just as He has risen from the dead (cf. 6 éysípag 
Xpio1óv èk vekpõv onos kai cà Ovrtà COHLATA DUAV 510 TOD EVOLKODVTOG AVTOD AVEDLATOG 
£v uïv). Accordingly, believers are not under the dominion of Sin. Death is an 
inevitable consequence of the past rule of Sin, but believers, by putting the 
evil deeds of the body to death, will live (tac npä&sıg tod o@uarog Pavatodte, Gogo0e 
[Rm 8:13]. Believers await eagerly the redemption of their bodies (tiv 
AnOAVTPMOLW Tod o@uarog Hu@v [RM 8:23]). The mortal body is subject to decay 
and death, but those bodies dominated by the Spirit will become alive again, 
transformed into the image of God’s Son (Rm 8:29). 


Space plays a vital role in instilling Paul’s message that no force or power 
can separate believers from the love of Christ. The hegemony over space 
particularly takes a bodily shape. The cópa becomes the location where forces 
contest for dominion. Christ is the victorious (dominant) power and believers 
are invited to realise that life and eternal life are synonymous with being under 
this ruler. 


806. Paul does not explicate the fate of people who are not under the dominion of Christ, and thus under the 
dominion of Sin. Sin reigns in death and the rule of Sin brings death. These nonbelievers do not participate in 
eternal life and already live their mortal lives as people who are not truly alive. 
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Within the plenitude of Pauline studies, Annette Potgieter's book, Contested 
body: Metaphors of dominion in Romans 5-8, provides a cohesive scholarly 
investigation of metaphors of dominion employed by Paul. This study uses 
conceptual metaphor theory as well as the historical research method to discern 
metaphors of dominion as well as and how these metaphors implied spatiality 
within the argument of the central section of Paul's letter to the Romans. The book 
advances the understanding that the body is the specific space where forces vie 
in Romans 5-8. Paul lived in a world where the perception prevailed that people 
where constantly under the dominion of someone, whether that be a conqueror, 
a lord, heavenly powers or gods. The modern idea of being autonomous is 
somewhat foreign when ancient mentality is purveyed. However, from Paul's 
vantage point, the idea of being dominated is not problematical, but rather who 
is the incumbent ruler. Paul employs a myriad of images to persuade his auditors 
that the body of a believers should be a space that is dominated by God. 


This scholarly book resulted from research done at Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin 
within the programme 'Ancient Languages and Texts, the Berlin Graduate School 
of Ancient Studies’. 
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In recent metaphor theory, metaphors are not considered as merely decorative 
devices, but are in fact pervasive to language. Humans think and speak in 
terms of metaphors, sometimes activating contemporary conceptual metaphors 
without even noting. Annette Potgieter demonstrates in this scholarly book that 
Paul employed in Romans 5-8 myriad images to persuade his auditors. Among 
Pauline studies, there has not yet been a coherent investigation into the role of 
these metaphors of dominion within Paul’s strategy of persuasion in Romans 5-8. 
Potgieter fills this gap in her book. She argues that Paul drew on imagery from 
his time and situation in order to persuade his audience that in their bodies they 
have liberated from the dominion of Sin. He assured them that no force or power, 
not even death, can separate those who believe from the love of God. This book 
makes a significant contribution to the understanding of Paul’s overall argument in 
Romans 5-8, focussing on the chains of metaphors in the argument and utilising 
the intra-textual relations between different sections of the discourse. In various 
ways, Annette Potgieter advances our understanding of a central section of 
Paul's letters and makes an important contribution to further discussion on Paul's 
anthropology. 
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